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Preface 


This work represents a study of the text of a Hebrew manu¬ 
script which is a mediaeval Hebrew version of the Alexander 
Romance or the legendary history of Alexander the Great. Inas¬ 
much as the Hebrew text in its greater part is a translation of the 
Historia de Preliis Alexandri Magni, a widespread Latin version of 
the Alexander Romance, and in some parts is based on other 
Hebrew sources such as Yosippon, Sejer Musere ha-Pilosojim and a 
short chronicle, the text has been studied here in relation to all 
these sources. The Latin text was of considerable help in estab¬ 
lishing the meaning of those passages in the Hebrew manuscript 
which are corrupt or which may represent a misreading of the 
Latin text by the author. On the basis of the Latin it was possible 
to make a number of emendations in the Hebrew which rendered 
the text intelligible. In comparing the Hebrew with the Latin, 
differences between them in the narrative, sequence of events, 
names, places, numbers and dimensions were studied and noted. 
A comparison of our text with the other Hebrew sources was of 
similar help in establishing a correct reading in many instances in 
which the text was corrupt. The emendations and the differences 
are indicated in the notes and appendices while the variant read¬ 
ings are recorded in the apparatus to the Hebrew text. 

The edition and the translation of the text is preceded by an 
introduction which deals among other things with Hellenistic 
Jewish influence in Pseudo-Callistherus, the accounts of Alexander 
in Talmudic literature, the Alexander Romance in mediaeval 
Hebrew sources and concludes with an analysis of the Hebrew 
text with reference to its sources, structure, and style. 

Throughout my work I was fortunate in being able to turn 
for guidance and advice to my devoted teacher and dear friend, 
Professor Harry A. Wolfson of Harvard University. It is very 
difficult to express to him in words the appreciation and gratitude 
which I feel. He has amply fulfilled the words spoken by an 
ancient Jewish sage: “Let the honor of thy disciple be as dear 
to thee as thine own.” His counsel in the methods of research, 
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in the organization of the material, and in the art of translation 
served as a constant source of guidance throughout my work and 
was of incalculable help to me. For his illuminating instruction 
so freely given and for his devoted friendship so warmly expressed 
I am most grateful. 

It was also my good fortune to be able to consult with 
Professor Francis P. Magoun, Jr., of Harvard University, who by 
his vast erudition in the field of the Alexander Romance and his 
warm interest has been of great help to me in the course of my 
work. For his valued counsel and instructive observations I am 
profoundly grateful. 

To my beloved father, of blessed memory, I owe a debt of 
deep gratitude for the time he spent with me in reading the manu¬ 
script, especially those passages in which the script was not clear 
or the text was corrupt and where, as a result, two minds proved 
better than one in trying to establish a correct reading. A product 
of the East European Jewish intellectual tradition, my father 
brought with him to this country a substantial knowledge of the 
Bible, the Talmud, and Modem Hebrew literature. A business 
man by day and a student in the evening and on weekends, he 
gave me his intellectual companionship to the end that he, like 
his forebears, might transmit to his children a love of learning. 

Whatever words of gratitude I might express to my dear 
wife, they would still fall short of what I feel. Despite her many 
duties at home and in the community, she became thoroughly 
involved in the various tasks necessary to prepare this volume 
for publication. A woman of valor, she proved most helpful in 
providing me with many added hours for my work by relieving 
me of various duties and by keeping the demands upon my time 
to a minimum. Her devotion served as a constant source of 
inspiration as well as an encouraging challenge to complete this 
book after many years of work. 

Finally, I wish to express my deep appreciation to my secre¬ 
tary, Miss Elaine Saxe, who typed the final draft of the manu¬ 
script with particular and painstaking care. For her splendid 
cooperation and devotion I am most grateful. 

Temple Mishkan Tefila Israel J. Kazis 

Newton, Mass. 



Introduction 


Among the heroes whose names stand out in the pages of 
history very few have enjoyed as much world-wide literary fame 
as has Alexander the Great. The legendary account of Alex¬ 
ander’s biography, based on sources from antiquity and the 
Middle Ages and referred to by modem scholars as the Alexander 
Romance, has found expression in many literatures in the West 
and in the East. 1 According to Tam, “more than eighty versions 
of the Alexander Romance, in twenty-four languages have been 
collected ...; no other story in the world has spread like this.” 1 

The figure of Alexander left its impression in Jewish literature 
also. Stories about Alexander and accounts of his life are found in 
Jewish sources from antiquity and the Middle Ages. The Jewish 
sources from antiquity are as follows: (1) The material ascribed 
to Hellenistic Jewish writers which is found in the so-called 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, a Greek romance written by an unknown 
Alexandrian author some time after 200 B. C. E. and in the opinion 
of some scholars as late as the year 300 C. E.‘ This work is the 
basic source for most of all the legendary accounts of the life of 
Alexander. (2) Josephus. (3) Talmudic literature. The medi¬ 
aeval Jewish sources are represented by six Hebrew versions of 
the Alexander Romance, including the manuscript which is the 
subject of our study, and two other Hebrew works, Musere 
ha-Pilosofim and Sod ha-Sodot , which contain material bearing 
upon the life of Alexander. We shall survey all these sources in 
order to offer a background for the manuscript under study which 
was written in France in the fourteenth century. The introduc¬ 
tion will accordingly consist of three parts: (1) Alexander in 
Jewish sources from antiquity. (2) Alexander in mediaeval Jew¬ 
ish sources. (3) An analysis of the text of the manuscript pub¬ 
lished in this book. 

l 



I. ALEXANDER IN JEWISH SOURCES 
FROM ANTIQUITY 4 


Talmudic Literature 

The greatest number of Alexander episodes is found in that 
body of writings which we shall refer to by the general term of 
Talmudic literature. This includes two works of the Tannaitic 
period, namely Megillat Ta'anit and Mekilta-, the two Talmudim, 
Babylonian and Palestinian; the group of Midrashim on the 
Pentateuch and the five Scrolls known as Rabbot; the Midrash on 
the Pentateuch known as Tanffuma; individual Midrashic works 
such as Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, Midrash Tehillim , Pirke Rabbi 
Eli'ezer and Midrash Yonah ; Tar gum Sheni ; the scholia to Megillat 
Ta‘anit\ one of the minor Midrashim, Midrash ‘Aseret Melakim\ 
two late compilations of Midrashic material, namely Midrash 
Agadah and Yalkut Shim'oni. 

List of Alexander Episodes 

An examination of these sources reveals the presence in what 
we have referred to as Talmudic literature of the following eleven 
episodes: (1) Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem. (2) The disputa¬ 
tions between the Jews and the gentiles in the presence of Alex¬ 
ander as the arbiter. (3) Alexander and the elders of the south. 
(4) Alexander’s journey to the region of darkness. (5) Alex¬ 
ander and the women (Amazons). (6) Alexander at the gate 
of the Garden of Eden. (7) Alexander’s ascent into the air. 
(8) Alexander’s descent into the sea. (9) Alexander and King 
Kazia. (10) Alexander and the bones of Jeremiah. (11) Alex¬ 
ander and the throne of Solomon. 

Jewish Elements in Pscudo-Callisthenes 

The second source from antiquity, in terms of the number of 
Alexander episodes it contains, is the material ascribed to Hellen¬ 
istic Jewish writers in Pseudo-Callisthenes which will be referred 
to henceforth by its abbreviation as Ps.-Call. The text of Ps.-Call. 
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is not extant in its original form and is known to us in its revised 
and elaborated versions from a moderate number of extant Greek 
manuscripts. Of these Carl Muller selected three Paris manu¬ 
scripts designated as Codex A, Codex B and Codex C and based 
his edition of Ps.-Call. on them. Mailer found that these manu¬ 
scripts represented three different recensions of Ps.-Call. These 
recensions are referred to in the literature as A', B' and C' or 
more widely by the Greek letters as o, /3 and 7 . It is believed 
that there was also a fourth recension, referred to as S, which 
we shall discuss later in the section dealing with Alexander in 
mediaeval Jewish sources. Recension a is assumed to be the 
closest to the lost original text of Ps.-Call., while /3 represents a 
revision of a, and 7 represents the reworking of a manuscript 
belonging to & by an author who in the opinion of some scholars 
was Jewish . 5 Thus Muller holds that the author of Codex C, 
representing recension 7 , was either Jewish or Syrian Christian;* 
Ausfield believes that he was Jewish , 7 while Rieger is of the 
opinion that the author of Codex C and of Codex B, representing 
recension /3, was Jewish.* Other scholars hold as we shall see 
presently that several chapters in Book II of Ps.-Call. represent 
interpolations by an Alexandrian Jewish author.* 

In Ps.-Call. we find parallel accounts of seven of the Alexander 
episodes which occur in Talmudic literature, namely, 1 , 3, 4, 5, 
6 , 7 and 8 as listed above, an allusion to one, namely, 10, and a 
reflection of the moral lesson contained in another, namely, 9. 
Two of the episodes in Talmudic literature, namely, 2 and 11 , 
are not found at all in Ps.-Call. 

Josephus 

In Josephus, the third source from antiquity, there is a parallel 
account of only one of the episodes in Talmudic literature, namely, 
Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem and his experience with Sanballat 
and the Samaritans. This account is found in The Jewish Antiq¬ 
uities, XI, viii, 3-5. There are other references in Josephus’ 
writings to Alexander such as his bestowal of the rights of citizen¬ 
ship on the Jews of Alexandria (Against Apian, II, 4, 35); his 
addition of the district of Samaria to the territory of the Jews 
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(Against Apion, II, 4, 43); the miracle at the Pamphylian Sea 
whose waters God caused to retire before Alexander’s troops so 
that they might pursue the Persians and overthrow their empire 
(Ant., II, xvi, 5). A comprehensive account of the references to 
Alexander in Josephus may be found in the following sources: 
A. Buchler, “La Relation de Josephe concemant Alexandre le 
Grand,” REJ, XXXVI, 1898, pp. 1-26; I. Spak, Der Bericht des 
Josephus iiber Alexander den Grossen, Konigsberg, 1911; and R. 
Marcus’ survey in Appendix C to Vol. VI of Josephus, Loeb 
edition, Cambridge, Mass., 1937, pp. 512-32. 10 


Parallels in Non-Jewish Sources 

In addition to these three Jewish sources from antiquity there 
are two non-Jewish sources which contain accounts of Alexander 
episodes that are found in Talmudic literature. Plutarch, Lives, 
includes an account of Alexander’s dialogue with the Gym- 
nosophists which is parallel to the Talmudic account of Alexander 
and the elders of the south but is more directly related to the 
story of Alexander and the Gymnosophists in Ps.-Call.; and 
Pseudo-Epiphanius, The Lives of the Prophets, includes an account 
of Alexander and the bones of Jeremiah which is parallel to the 
Talmudic account but to which in Ps.-Call. there is only an 
allusion. 11 A comparison of these two accounts with those found 
in Jewish sources follows later. 

We shall now proceed with an account and discussion of the 
Alexander episodes as related in Talmudic literature and of their 
parallels in the other sources from antiquity. 

1. Alexander’s Visit to Jerusalem 

In the accounts of Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem 1 * as con¬ 
tained in Talmudic literature, Ps.-Call. and Josephus there are 
certain common elements: Alexander’s attitude as he approaches 
Jerusalem is not friendly to the Jews. The High Priest and his 
retinue go forth to greet Alexander. When Alexander sees the 
High Priest, he is profoundly impressed and his attitude toward 
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the Jews becomes very favorable. This theme is elaborated with 
varying details in these sources. We shall quote the source from 
Talmudic literature and shall then compare it with the accounts 
in Josephus and Ps.-Call. 

In the original text of Megillat Ta‘anit, ch. 9, we read: “On 
the twenty-first day of Kislev is the day of Gerizim on which no 
mourning is permitted.” The scholium to the text reads as 
follows: “This is the day when the Cuthim (Samaritans) asked 
Alexander of Macedon (for permission to destroy) our Temple, 
saying to him, ‘Sell us five kurs of land on Mount Moriah.’ And 
he gave these to them. Simon the Just was informed of this. 
What did he do? He put on his priestly garments and wrapped 
himself in his priestly garments. Some of the noblemen of Israel 
went with him as well as a thousand counsellors, dressed in 
white, and young priests who caused the sacred instruments to 
resound. And torches of fire lighted their way. They walked 
all the night, some walking on one side and others on the other 
side. When Alexander asked: ‘Who are these?’, the informers 
answered him: ‘These are the Jews who rebelled against you.’ 
When they arrived at Antipatris, the sun was shining, and at the 
time of the first watch they met. The Macedonians asked them: 
‘Who are you?’ They replied: ‘We are the people of Jerusalem 
and we have come to greet the king.’ When Alexander of 
Macedon saw Simon the Just, he descended from his chariot and 
prostrated himself before him. Thereupon his men said: ‘A great 
king like you should prostrate himself before this Jew?’ He 
answered: ‘I see the image of this man when I go into battle and 
am victorious.’ And Alexander said to them: ‘Why have you 
come?’ They said to him: ‘Is it possible that these gentiles have 
misled you into giving them the place where we pray for you and 
for your kingdom that it never be destroyed!’ And he said to 
them: ‘And who are they (who misled me)?’ And they said: 
‘It is the Cuthim who stand before you.’ Thereupon Alexander 
said: ‘They are herewith delivered into your hands.’ What did 
they (the Jews) then do to them? They pierced their heels, tied 
them to the tails of their horses and dragged them over thorns 
and thistles until they came to Mount Gerizim. They ploughed 
it (Mt. Gerizim) under and sowed it with vetch, just as they 
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(the Cuthim) planned to do with our Temple. And the day on 
which they did this was made a festival.” 

This story is found with slight variations in the Talmud, 
Yoma, p. 69a. There is in addition another story in Talmudic 
literature which contains supplementary material for the account 
of Alexander’s meeting with the High Priest. It is found in two 
places: in the scholium to Megillat Ta'anit , ch. 3, and as the 
concluding element in an account of the disputations carried on 
before Alexander by the Jews and their enemies in Genesis Rabbah , 
LXI, 7. The latter passage reads as follows: 1 * 

“Alexander wished to go up to Jerusalem, but the Cuthim 
(Samaritans) told him, ‘Take heed, for they will not permit thee 
to enter their Holy of Holies.’ When Gebi'ah, the son of I£osem, 
learned of this, he went and made him a pair of felt shoes and set 
them with two costly stones worth twenty thousand zuzim. 
When they reached the Temple Mount, he said to him: ‘Your 
Majesty, remove your shoes and put on these felt shoes, as the 
pavement is smooth and you might slip.’ When they came to 
the Holy of Holies, he said to him: ‘Thus far we may enter but 
no farther.’ ‘When we come out I will straighten your hump,’ 
he (Alexander) threatened. ‘If you could do that, you would be 
famed as a great surgeon and receive a great reward,’ he retorted.” 

Before proceeding to an examination of the accounts in 
Josephus and Ps.-Call., there are several elements in the sources 
from Talmudic literature which require comment. In the Tal¬ 
mudic tradition the High Priest who met with Alexander was 
Simon the Just. This name may refer either to the first Simon 
the Just (310-291 or 300-270 B. C. E.) or to the second Simon the 
Just (219-199 B. C. E.), both of whom served as High Priests 
after Alexander’s time. In this respect Josephus is more correct 
historically by calling the High Priest Jaddus who is identified 
with Jaddua, the grandfather of the first Simon the Just, and who 
served as the High Priest at the time of Alexander. 14 

Another historical inaccuracy in the Talmudic tradition is 
the placing of the date of the destruction of the Samaritan Temple 
in the time of Alexander. Historically, as we know from Josephus, 
it was not destroyed until two hundred years later in the reign of 
John Hyrcanus I. A third anachronism in the accounts in Tal- 
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mudic literature is found in the designation of the place where 
Alexander and the High Priest met as Antipatris. This name was 
given much later by Herod to a town built by him in honor of 
his father. Antipater. This error in chronology is obviously due 
to prolepsis, that is, the use of a name by which a place came to be 
known later on. However, there is doubt whether the meeting 
of Alexander and the High Priest took place at the site on which 
later the town known as Antipatris arose. It is quite possible 
that the identification of the meeting place with this site is based 
on an error. In Josephus, the place where they met is called 
Saphein or Sapha. According to Schurer, Saphein is the Aramaic 
form of the Hebrew Zophim and he identifies it with the hill 
called Scopos which is the modern Mount Scopus about a mile 
north of Jerusalem. Since Antipatris was called Kephar Saba in 
pre-Herodian times, it has been suggested that the sources in 
Talmudic literature mistook Saba for Sapha, a variant of Saphein, 
and hence referred to the meeting place as Antipatris instead of 
Saphein. 15 

In the account in Genesis Rabbah quoted above, we find that 
it is not the High Priest with whom Alexander went to the 
Temple, as in Josephus, but rather Gebi'ah, the son of Kosem, 16 
who successfully pleaded the case of the Jews before Alexander 
in the disputation with their enemies. Gebi'ah, as his name 
indicates, was a hunchback. This explains Alexander’s retort to 
him when he told him that they may not enter the Holy of Holies. 
Alexander was displeased and expressed his displeasure by re¬ 
ferring to his hump. The parallel source in the scholium to 
Megillat Ta‘anit , ch. 3, adds one significant element to this story, 
namely, that while Gebi'ah and Alexander stood before the Holy 
of Holies, a serpent bit Alexander. Donath suggests that in this 
incident, which is not recorded elsewhere in Talmudic literature 
or in Josephus, there was a substitution of Alexander for Ptolemy 
Philopator who according to III Maccabees was stricken by God 
with deafness and convulsions when he dared to go into the Holy 
of Holies. 17 

The versions in Talmudic literature of Alexander’s visit to 
Jerusalem, though they were written down later than the composi¬ 
tion of the works of Josephus, are not dependent on Josephus. 
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Both are independent literary products of an older common oral 
tradition. The chronological errors which we have described 
in the Talmudic sources indicate the free working of the minds 
of the authors. Similarly, abbreviated allusions to events such as 
the rebellious attitude of the Jews toward Alexander and the 
long-drawn struggle between the Samaritans and the Jews show 
that these accounts were drawn from an oral tradition where 
these events were common knowledge. 


The Version in Josephus 

The account in Josephus of these common traditions is fuller, 
more detailed and, as we have seen in some instances, more 
accurate. The following is a synopsis of the account in Josephus 
of Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem: 18 Diming his siege of Tyre, 
Alexander sent a letter to the Jewish High Priest requesting aid 
for his army as well as the tribute which he formerly paid to 
Darius. In return for this, Alexander offered his friendship. The 
High Priest refused to violate his oath to Darius. Alexander 
grew angry and threatened to punish the Jews. Meanwhile 
Sanballates, the Samaritan, abandoned Darius and together with 
his followers went over to Alexander. In return, Sanballates was 
granted permission to build a Temple, and he appointed his son- 
in-law Manasses, the brother of Jaddus, to be the High Priest. 
After Alexander had taken Gaza, he set out for Jerusalem. 
Jaddus was seized with fear and ordered the people to pray for 
deliverance from danger. God appeared to Jaddus in a dream, 
reassured him and told him to go forth without fear together with 
the priests to meet Alexander. Jaddus rejoiced at this revelation 
and went forth with his large retinue to meet the king. Upon 
seeing the High Priest, Alexander prostrated himself before him 
to the utter amazement of his officers. Alexander indicated that it 
was not before the High Priest that he prostrated himself but 
rather before God for whom this man was the High Priest; that 
it was the High Priest whom he saw in his dream at Dium in 
Macedonia; and that it was he who encouraged him to cross over 
into Asia with confidence and promised that he would lead his 
army to victory. Alexander concluded by saying that on seeing 
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the High Priest he was reminded of the vision and believed that 
he had made this expedition under divine guidance and would 
defeat the Persians. Afterwards he gave his hand to the High 
Priest, went up to the Temple and offered sacrifices to God. 
Alexander was shown the Book of Daniel and identified himself 
as the one destined in the book to destroy the empire of the 
Persians. 1 ' On the next day Alexander suggested that the Jews 
might ask him for whatever gifts they desired. The High Priest 
requested and was granted the following: Permission for the 
Jews to observe their laws, exemption from tribute on the 
seventh year as well as permission for the Jews of Babylon and 
Media to observe their laws. Alexander then offered the Jews 
the opportunity to join his army with the privilege of observing 
their own customs. Many joined his army. 

In Josephus, Alexander shows the same friendly attitude 
toward the Jews as in Talmudic literature. He prostrates himself 
before the God of the Jews and attributes his victorious expedi¬ 
tions to His Providence. That God helped Alexander achieve 
victory is also asserted by Josephus elsewhere in his description 
of the miracle at the Pamphylian sea whose waters God parted 
so that Alexander’s troops might pursue the Persians.’ 0 In the 
account of Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem, Josephus goes further 
than the sources in Talmudic literature in emphasizing the rela¬ 
tionship between God and Alexander. Josephus has Alexander 
join the priests in the Temple in the worship of the God of Israel. 


The Version in Ps.-Call. 

This motif assumes an even greater prominence in our third 
source, Ps.-Call., Codex C, 21 ch. 24. The account in this source 
is briefly as follows: Alexander conquered the country of the 
Jews. Those Jews who wished to offer resistance sent out spies 
disguised as envoys. These men were very much impressed with 
the fearlessness of Alexander’s troops in the face of death. On 
the basis of their report, the rulers decided to submit to Alexander. 
The priests put on their priestly robes and went forth to meet 
Alexander. “Alexander was awed by their appearance ... and 
summoned one of the priests and said to him: ‘How divine is your 
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appearance! Tell me, I pray, what god do you worship? For I 
have never seen so seemly an array of priests among those of our 
gods.’ The priest then said, ‘We serve one God who created 
heaven and earth and all things in them. But no man is able to 
tell His name.’ Thereupon Alexander said, ‘As servants of the 
true God go in peace, go. For your God shall be my God. And I 
will make peace with you and will not invade your country as I 
have done those of other nations, because you have served a 
living God.’ Then the Jews took an abundance of money in gold 
and brought it to Alexander. But he refused to take it, saying, 
‘Let this, together with the sum set apart by me, be tribute to the 
Lord God. But I will not take anything from you.’ ”** 

In comparing the three sources we find that while the Talmudic 
tradition indicates that Alexander went up to the Temple and 
Josephus relates that Alexander worshipped God in the Temple, 
Ps.-Call. goes further and has Alexander accept the God of Israel 
as his God. It will be noted that the story of Alexander’s visit 
to Jerusalem is found only in the Codex C recension of Ps.-Call. 
It is missing in the other recensions.** This acknowledgement 
of the God of the Jews by Alexander is found again in chapter 28 
of Book II in Codex C, Ps.-Call. 2 * That chapter deals with the 
founding of the city of Alexandria by Alexander. When the 
work involved in building the city was completed, the author 
relates that Alexander mounted the tower and set at naught all 
the gods of the land and proclaimed the one true God, invisible, 
inscrutable, borne above the Seraphim and glorified by a thrice- 
holy voice. Moreover, the account of Alexander’s occupation and 
conquest of Egypt as related in Codex C is hostile to the Egyp¬ 
tians.** Donath and Pfister therefore maintain that chapters 24-28 
of Book II which deal with Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem, the 
conquest of Egypt and the founding of Alexandria represent in¬ 
terpolations by an Alexandrian Jewish author.** These interpola¬ 
tions reflect the apologetic and polemical literature produced by 
Alexandrian Jewry in its effort to exalt Judaism over paganism, 
to defend it against its detractors, and to secure and protect the 
civil rights of its adherents. This tendency is similar to that 
found in the Jewish Sybilline Oracles and in several of the 
Apocrypha. 17 
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Of the sources which we have discussed, the date of Josephus 
can be definitely ascertained for we know that Josephus wrote 
The Jewish Antiquities in the fifty-sixth year of his life which 
was the year 93 C. E. 18 The sources in Talmudic literature, 
regardless of the time they were committed to writing, go back 
to an earlier time albeit their exact date cannot be definitely 
determined.” As for the interpolations in Ps.-Call., conjectures 
as to their date are based on the need assumed to have been felt 
by Alexandrian Jewry for apologetic literature, and thus in the 
opinion of Donath the stories took shape in the first century during 
the reign of Caius Caligula 80 (37-41). Probably all these sources 
go back to an older common tradition. 81 

2. The Disputations 

The sources in Talmudic literature contain an account of 
disputations carried on between the Jews and the gentiles before 
Alexander who served as the arbiter. The gentiles are the 
Ishmaelites, the Canaanites, and the Egyptians, the first two 
nations claiming the right to the land of Palestine, and the third 
claiming compensation for the silver and gold which the Jews 
took from them when they left Egypt. This account is found in 
three places: the Talmud, Sanhedrin , p. 91a; Genesis Rabbah, 
LXI, 7; and the scholium to “On the twenty-fifth day of Sivan” 
in ch. 3, Megillat Ta'anit. The material is the same, with slight 
verbal modifications, in all three sources. 88 The following passage 
is from Genesis Rabbah, LXI, 7: 

“In the days of Alexander of Macedon, the Ishmaelites came 
to dispute the birthright with Israel and they were accompanied 
by two evil families, the Canaanites and the Egyptians. ‘Who 
shall go to plead against them?’, it was asked. Said Gebi'ah, the 
son of Kosem: ‘I will go and plead against them.’ ‘Take heed 
not to let the land fall into their hands,’ they cautioned him. ‘I will 
go and argue with them,’ he replied, ‘If I defeat them, ’tis well; 
while if not, ye can say, who is this hunchback to take up our 
case?’ So he went to debate with them. Alexander of Macedon 
said to them: ‘Who is the plaintiff, and who the defendant?’ The 
Ishmaelites answered: ‘We are the claimants, and we base our 
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claim on their own laws. It is written, but he shall acknowledge 
the firstborn, the son of the hated, etc.... (Deut. 21:17), and 
Ishmael was the firstborn.’ Gebi'ah, the son of Ifosem said: 
‘Your Majesty! Cannot a man do as he wishes to his sons?’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘Then,’ he pursued, ‘surely it is written, and 
Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac’ (Gen. 25:5). ‘But 
where is the deed of gift (to his other sons)?’ He replied: ‘But 
unto the sons of the concubines that Abraham had, Abraham gave 
gifts.’ Thereupon they departed in shame. 

“The Canaanites then pleaded: ‘We base our suit against 
them on their own Torah. It is everywhere written, ‘The land 
of Canaan,’ then let them return us our country.’ He (Gebi'ah 
the son of I£osem) said to him: ‘Your Majesty! Cannot a man 
do as he pleases with his slave?’ ‘Yes’, he replied. ‘Then surely 
it is written, a slave of slaves shall he (Canaan) be unto his 
brethren (Gen. 9:25). Hence they are now our slaves.’ There¬ 
upon they fled in shame. 

“Then the Egyptians said: ‘We base our suit against them 
on their own Torah. Six hundred thousand left us, laden with 
silver and gold utensils, as it is written, and they despoiled the 
Egyptians (Ex. 12:36). Let them return us our silver and gold.’ 
And Gebi‘ah the son of I£osem said: ‘Your Majesty! Six hundred 
thousand men served them two hundred and ten years, of whom 
some were silversmiths and some goldsmiths. Let them pay us 
(for their labor) at the rate of a dinar per day.’ Thereupon 
mathematicians sat and calculated (what was owing for their 
labor), and they had not reached a hundred years before Egypt 
was found to be forfeit (for the sum due), and so they departed 
in shame.” 

The argument advanced by Gebi‘ah, the son of I£osem, 
against the Egyptians’ claim has its parallel in Alexandrian Jewish 
literature in Philo’s Life of Moses. 11 In justification of the action 
on the part of the Jews in despoiling the Egyptians “of the jewels 
of silver and jewels of gold,”’ 4 Philo argued that the Jews had a 
moral and legal right to the spoil which they took with them 
from Egypt: morally, in return for the deprivation of liberty, 
and legally, either as payment for the long duration of their 
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service or as their rightful due as victors to the goods of their 
enemies. 11 

In the case of the two other disputations there are no parallels 
in extant Hellenistic Jewish literature. 


3. Alexander and the Elders of the South 

The Talmudic account of the dialogue between Alexander 
and the elders of the south is found in Tractate Tamid, pp. 3 lb- 
323, and reads as follows: 

“Alexander of Macedon put ten questions to the elders of 
the south. He asked: Which is farther, from heaven to earth 
or from east to west? They replied: From east to west. The 
proof is that when the sun is in the east all can look at it, and 
when it is in the west all can look at it, but when the sun is in 
the middle of the sky, no one can look at it. 1 ' The Sages, how¬ 
ever, say: The distance in both cases is the same, as it says, 
‘For as the heaven is high above the earth (so great is His mercy 
toward them that fear Him); as far as the east is from the west, 
(so far hath He removed our transgressions from us). 37 Now if 
one of these distances is greater, the text should not write both 
but only the one which is the greater. What then is the reason 
why no one can look at the sun when it is in the middle of the 
sky? Because it is absolutely clear and nothing obstructs the 
view. He said to them: Were heavens created first, or the earth? 
They replied: The heavens were created first, as it says, ‘In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ 18 He said to 
them: Was light created first, or darkness? They replied: This 
question cannot be solved. Why did they not reply that darkness 
was created first, since it is written, ‘Now the earth was un¬ 
formed and void and darkness,’ and after that, ‘And God said, 
let there be light, and there was light.’ They thought to them¬ 
selves: Perhaps he will go on to ask what is above and what is 
below, what is before and what is after. 11 If that is the case, 
they should not have answered his question about the heaven 
either. At first they thought that he just happened to ask that 
question, but when they saw that he pursued the same subject, 
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they bethought themselves not to answer him lest he should go 
on to ask what was above and what was below, what was before 
and what was after. 

“He said to them: Who is called wise? They replied: Who 
is wise? He who discerns what is to come to pass. He said to 
them: Who is called a mighty man? They replied: Who is a 
mighty man? He who subdues his passions. He said to them: 
Who is called a rich man? They replied: Who is rich? He who 
rejoices in his portion. 40 He said to them: What shall a man do 
to live? They replied: Let him mortify himself. 41 What shall a 
man do to kill himself? They replied: Let him keep himself alive. 42 
He said to them: What should a man do to make himself accept¬ 
able to others? They replied: Let him shun government and 
ruler. 43 He said to them: I have a better answer than yours: Let 
him be a friend of government and ruler and (use his influence to) 
do good to mankind. 44 He said to them: Is it better to dwell on 
sea or on dry land? They replied: It is better to dwell on dry 
land, because those who set out to sea are never free from anxiety 
till they reach dry land again. He said to them: Which among 
you is the wisest? They replied: We are all equal, because we 
have all concurred in the same answers to your questions. He 
said to them: Why, now, did you oppose me? 4 * They replied: 
The Satan is too powerful. 48 He said to them: Behold, I will 
slay you by royal decree. They replied: Power is in the hands 
of the king, but it does not become a king to be false. 47 Forth¬ 
with he clothed them with garments of purple and put chains of 
gold on their necks.” 

With reference to the nationality of the elders of the south 
most students of the question are agreed that they are to be 
identified with the Gymnosophists of India. 48 It has been sug¬ 
gested that this legend is of Hellenistic origin and that it reflects 
the notion, found in Greek literature, that the Jews are a philo¬ 
sophical people and are descended from Indian philosophers. 
This idea was, according to this view, employed in Hellenistic 
Jewish literature in order to prove the antiquity of the Jews as 
well as their pre-eminence in the field of philosophy. 40 
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The Dialogue in Plutarch and Ps.-Call. 

An account of Alexander’s dialogue with the Gymnosophists 
is found in Plutarch and is in certain of its elements parallel to 
that found in the Talmud. 60 Wunsche feels that it is difficult 
to determine which account represents the original version. 61 
Levi holds that the Talmudic account represents the remains of 
an older Palestinian Aramaic version which in the original had a 
great affinity with the account in Plutarch. He is of the opinion 
that the Talmudic version presupposes the background supplied 
in the Plutarch version. 62 Wallach in a detailed study notes the 
points of resemblance between the accounts in Plutarch and in 
the Talmud and maintains that the Talmudic version goes back 
to a source which is older and more original than the one under¬ 
lying the account in Plutarch. He points out that a version of the 
dialogue belonging to this older Greek source was found by 
Ulrich Wilcken in a Greek papyrus in the Berlin Museum and 
that it is to this source that the version of the dialogue in the 
Latin Metz Epitome of Alexander’s “Gesta” goes back. He 
indicates the parallels between the dialogues in the papyrus, in 
the Epitome and in the Talmud. 61 Another account of the dialogue 
is found in Ps.-Call., Book III, 6. It differs from the version in 
the Talmud and, according to Wallach, belongs to a tradition 
different from that in the older source just mentioned. 64 While 
the Talmudic version has its origin in Hellenistic sources, the 
account as found in the Talmud bears a definite rabbinic stamp 
and represents the product of much interpolation and elaboration. 
The passages in Aramaic represent the older layer while the 
Hebrew ones represent the later elements. 66 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth episodes, namely Alexander’s 
journey to the region of darkness, Alexander and the women 
(Amazons), and Alexander at the gate of the Garden of Eden, 
are found in the Talmud, Tamid, 32a-b and follow in succession 
immediately after the account of Alexander’s dialogue with the 
elders of the south. We shall quote these three legends as they 
occur in Tamid after which we shall comment upon them. 
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4. Alexander’s Journey to the Region of Darkness 

“He (Alexander) said to them (the elders of the south): 
‘I want to go to the country of Africa.’ They said to him: ‘You 
cannot go there because the mountains of darkness are in the way.’ 
To which he replied: ‘That will not stop me from going. Was it 
for that that I asked you? But tell me what I am to do.’ ‘Take 
Libyan asses that can travel in the dark and take coils of rope 
and fix them at the side (of the road) so that when you return 
you can guide yourself by them and reach your destination.’ 
He did so and set forth.” 

5. Alexander and the Women (Amazons) 

“He (Alexander) came to a place where there were only 
women. He wanted to make war with them but they said to 
him: ‘If you slay us, people will say: he killed women; and if 
we slay you, they will call you: the king who was killed by 
women.’ He said to them: ‘Bring me bread.’ They brought 
him bread made of gold on a table made of gold. Whereupon he 
said to them: ‘Do people here eat bread made of gold?’ To which 
they replied: ‘If you wanted bread, had you no bread in your own 
place to eat that you should have journeyed here?’ When he left 
the place, he wrote on the gate of the city: ‘I, Alexander of 
Macedon, was a fool until I came to the city of women in Africa 
and I learned sound counsel from women.’ ”*• 

6. Alexander at the Gate of the Garden of Eden 

“In the course of his journey he sat down by a spring and 
began to eat. He had with him some salted fish, and as they 
were being washed they gave off a sweet odor. He said: ‘This 
shows that this spring comes from the Garden of Eden.’ Some 
say that he took some of the water and washed his face with it. 
Others say that he went alongside of it until he came to the gate 
of the Garden of Eden. He cried out: ‘Open the gate for me.’ 
They replied: ‘This is the gate of the Lord, the righteous shall 
enter into it.’ (Ps. 118:20.) To which he replied: ‘I too am a 
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lord and king. I also am of some account. Give me something.’ 
They gave him an eyeball. He went and weighed all his silver 
and gold against it, and it was not equal to it. He said to the 
Rabbis: ‘How is this?’ They replied: ‘It is the eyeball of a human 
being that is never satisfied.’ He said to them: ‘How can you 
prove that this is so?’ They took a little dust and covered it, and it 
was immediately weighed down. And so it is written: the nether 
world and destruction are never satiated, so the eyes of man are 
never satiated.” (Prov. 27:20.) 


Versions in Ps.-Call. and Mediaeval Sources 

Accounts of these episodes also occur in Ps.-Call. in the 
following places: For the legends of Alexander’s journey to the 
region of darkness and of his arrival at the gate of the Garden of 
Eden parallel elements are found in Book II, chs. 39-41. 47 In the 
latter episode as related in Ps.-Call. the journey is to the spring of 
life which confers immortality upon those who drink its water. 48 
Elaborations of the legend of the journey to the spring of life, it 
may be remarked, are met with in the Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish versions of the Alexander Romance, 4 * while the legend 
of the journey to Paradise is found in elaborated form in the 
twelfth century Latin work, Alexandri Magni Iter Ad Para disum. 60 
As for the legend of Alexander and the Amazons, there is a 
parallel in part in Ps.-Call., Book III, chs. 2S-26. 

With reference to the origins of the legends of Alexander’s 
journey to the region of darkness and of his arrival at the gate of 
the Garden of Eden, Donath holds that the versions in Talmudic 
literature and in Ps.-Call. are based upon a common source which 
is Jewish. 41 WQnsche is of the opinion that these two legends 
represent rabbinic elaborations of stories that are of ancient 
Persian origin. He professes to see the reflection of the principles 
of Light and Darkness of the Parsee religion in the legends of 
the spring of Life and the region of darkness. 42 Levi holds that 
the Talmudic account of these legends represents an abridged 
and later version than that found in Ps.-Call . M Concerning the 
story of Alexander’s arrival at the Gate of Paradise, Levi main¬ 
tains that it is of Jewish origin and that the medieval Latin version. 
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Alexandri Magni Iter Ad Paradisum, is a translation of a Jewish 
source anterior to the briefer version found in the Talmud.' 4 As 
for the legend of Alexander and the Amazons, Levi holds that 
while versions of this legend are found in other literatures, the 
story of the gold bread is a creation of the Jewish imagination. 45 
Wallach is of the opinion that the Alexander legends found in the 
Talmud in Tamid , namely the dialogue with the elders of the 
south, the journey to the region of darkness, the arrival at the 
gate of the Garden of Eden and the encounter with the Amazons 
represent remnants of Hellenistic-Jewish apologetic literature in 
which well-known stories and themes deriving from general 
Hellenistic material were elaborated upon by Jewish writers and 
used as propaganda to prove the antiquity of the Jewish people to 
the Greeks and Egyptians. 44 

7. Alexander’s Ascent into the Air 

This legend occurs in three versions in Talmudic literature. 
The first version and probably the oldest occurs in two sources: 
The Palestinian Talmud, ‘ Abodah Zarah, ed. Krotoschin (1866), 
III, 1, 42c, and Numbers Rabbah, XIII, 14. The account in this 
version reads as follows: 

“Rabbi Jonah said: Alexander of Macedon, when he wished 
to ascend into the air, used to rise higher and higher until he saw 
the world look like a ball and the sea like a dish. On account of 
this they depict him with an orb in his hand. Why not let them 
depict him with a dish in his hand? Because he has no dominion 
over the sea. The Holy One, blessed be He, however, has 
dominion on sea and has dominion on land ... Accordingly they 
(the princes) brought a dish (as an offering) to symbolize the 
sea and a basin to symbolize the land.” 47 

The second version of this episode is a briefer one and is more 
in the nature of an allusion to the first version inasmuch as it 
onlv makes mention of Alexander’s desire to ascend to the 
heavens but does not include an account of his ascent. This ver¬ 
sion is found in two sources: Pirke Rabbi Eli'czer (New York, 
1946), XI, 28b-29a and Yalku( Shim'oni (Jerusalem, 1952), 
1 Kg. 18, sec. 211, p. 758. 
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The third version occurs in a later source and bears a closer 
resemblance to the account of this episode in Ps.-Call ., Book II, 
ch. 41. This version occurs in Midrash ‘Aseret Melakim and may 
be found in H. M. Hurvvitz ha-Levi, Bait ‘Eked ha-Agadot (Frank¬ 
furt a. M., 1881), pp. 44-45, and in J. D. Eisenstein, 0?ar Mid- 
rashim (New York, 1915), II, 463. The account in this version 
reads as follows: 

“The eighth king is Alexander of Macedon who ruled from 
one end of the world to the other, as Scripture says: ‘And as I 
was considering, behold a he-goat came from the west... and 
the he-goat magnified himself exceedingly ... ’ Furthermore, 
Alexander sought to ascend into the heavens to know what was 
there. And he made a yoke and bound two eagles to it and 
suspended meat above it in the manner of those who fowl with 
hawks.' 8 And when they saw the meat, they would fly higher 
and higher until" he saw the world before him like a ring in the 
(palm of his) hand.” 

As for the origin of this legend, Levi believes that the versions 
of it in Talmudic literature are based on the version in Ps.-Call. 
referred to above. 70 It is possible however that the versions in 
Talmudic literature and in Ps.-Call. derive ultimately from a 
common source. 

8. Alexander’s Descent into the Sea 

This legend is found in two sources in Talmudic literature: 
Midrash Tehillim , Ps. 93, 5, 71 and Yalkut Shim'oni, Ps. 93, sec. 
848. 77 Except for a minor difference in detail both sources con¬ 
tain the same account. We shall quote the account in Midrash 
Tehillim after which some comments will be made on a doubtful 
reading in the text. 78 

“ ‘Out of the voices of many waters, the mighty breakers of 
the sea’ (Ps. 93:4). It happened that when Hadrian Caesar 
sought to fathom the depth of the Adriatic Sea, 74 he took ropes 
and kept lowering them for three and half years, until he heard 
a heavenly voice which said: ‘Hadrian will end (ere his rope 
does)!’ Again, Hadrian Caesar sought to know how the waters 
praise the Holy One, blessed be He, and so he made chests of 
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glass into which he put men, and then lowered the chests into the 
Great Sea. 7 * When the men came up, they said: ‘We have 
heard the waters of the Great Sea praise the Holy One, blessed 
be He, thuswise: The Lord on high is mighty.’ ” 

Despite the fact that the name Hadrian Caesar occurs here 
as well as in Yalkut Shim 1 am , it is suggested that this represents a 
scribal error and that the emperor referred to in this episode is 
Alexander. This suggestion is supported by the following con¬ 
siderations: First, as indicated in our discussion of the preceding 
episode, Alexander’s desire to fathom the depth of the sea is 
mentioned along with his desire to ascend into the heavens in two 
other sources in Talmudic literature, namely Pirke Rabbi Eli'ezer , 
XI, and Yalkut Shim'oni, 1 Kg. 18, sec. 211. 7 * Secondly, this 
legend is associated with Alexander in Ps.-Call., Book II, ch. 38. 


The Legend in Ps.-Call. 

The legend as related in Talmudic literature appears to be 
an abbreviated account of the story of this episode as found in 
Ps.-Call. and reveals the presence of a rabbinic motif. In the 
Greek account, Alexander descends into the sea in order to seek 
pearls. In the Jewish account, Alexander’s concern is not with 
pearls but rather with discovering how the waters praise God. 

As is the case of the legend dealing with Alexander’s ascent 
into the air, Levi believes that the version of the episode under 
discussion as found in Talmudic literature is based on the version 
which occurs in Ps.-Call.'’ 7 However, it is possible that both 
versions derive ultimately from a common source. 

9. Alexander and King Ka?ia 

This legend occurs in Talmudic literature in three versions 
which in the main agree with one another but reveal some minor 
differences. One version is found in the Palestinian Talmud, 
Baba Mezia, ed. Krotoschin (1866), II, 5, 8c. The account of 
the episode in this version reads as follows: 

“Alexander of Macedon went to visit King Kazia. The latter 
showed him much gold and much silver. Whereupon (Alexander) 
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said to him: ‘I do not need your gold and silver. I have come only 
to see your ways, how you deal, how you dispense justice.’ 
While he was engaged in conversation with him, a man ap¬ 
proached him with the following complaint against his friend. 
He had bought a field from him and in clearing it had found a 
treasure of dinars (in a dunghill). The buyer said: ‘I bought the 
dunghill but did not buy the treasure.’ The vendor said: ‘I sold 
the dunghill and all it contained.’ While they were engaged in 
argument, the king said to one of them: ‘Have you a male off¬ 
spring?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied. He then said to the other: ‘Have you 
a female offspring?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied. Whereupon he said to 
them: ‘Let them be married to one another and the treasure will 
belong to both.’ He (Alexander) began to laugh, and he (King 
Ka$ia) asked him: ‘Why are you laughing? Have I not judged 
well? Had this case come before you, how would you have 
judged?’ He replied: ‘We would have slain both of them and 
the treasure would have gone to the king.’ Whereupon he said 
to him: ‘How very much you must love gold!’ He prepared a 
meal for him (Alexander), setting before him meat made of gold 
and chickens made of gold. He (Alexander) said: ‘Do 1 eat 
gold?’ King Ka?ia, (thinking in his heart) ‘A curse upon the 
man’s soul!’ said: ‘If you do not eat gold, then why do you love 
gold so much?’ King Ka?ia again asked him: ‘Does the sun shine 
in your country?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘Does rain fall in your coun¬ 
try?’ he asked. ‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘Do you perchance have small 
cattle in your country?’ ‘Yes’ he replied. King Ka?ia, (thinking 
in his heart) ‘A curse upon the man’s soul!’ said: ‘You live only 
because of the merit of small cattle, as it is written: ‘Man and 
beast Thou preservest, O Lord.’ ” (Ps. 36:7) 

Another version of this episode occurs in the following four 
sources: Genesis Rabbah, XXXIII, 1; Peseta de-Rab Kahana, IX, 
24; Leviticus Rabbah, XXVII, 1; and Midrash Tanhunia, Emor, 6. 
This version differs from the first in these two elements: 
(1) Upon his arrival in the country of King Kazia, Alexander is 
presented not with gold and silver but with articles of food made 
of gold. The account of this element reads as follows in Midrash 
Tanfyuma: “They came out to meet him with golden apples, 
golden pomegranates and golden bread. He said to them: ‘Is then 
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gold eaten in your country?’ They answered: ‘Is it not so in 
your (country), else why have you come to us?’ To which 
he retorted: ‘It is not your wealth that I have come to see but 
rather your administration of the law.’ ” (2) This version does 
not include the story dealing with the golden meal prepared by 
King Kazia for Alexander which in the first version is introduced 
by the statement, “How very much you must love gold!” and 
concludes with the question,... “then why do you love gold 
so much?” 

The third version of this episode which occurs in Yalkut 
Shim'ont, Ps. 36, sec. 727 includes both the presentation of golden 
articles of food to Alexander upon his arrival as found in the 
second version as well as the golden meal prepared by King 
Kazia for Alexander as found in the first version. It would appear 
that the author of Yalkut Shim'oni , a Midrashic compilation 
believed to have been done in the thirteenth century, 78 either 
had both versions before him and combined them or drew upon a 
source in which they were already combined. 

The Moral Lesson in Ps.-Call. 

While the narrative of the legend of Alexander and King 
Ka?ia has no parallel in Ps.-Call., the moral lesson which this 
legend contains, namely, the absurdity of the greed for gold 
represents a theme which, as Wallach has indicated, 79 is found in 
Ps.-Call., Book III, ch. 11-12. In this source, Dindimus, the 
King of the Brahmans, while expounding the Brahman philosophy 
of life, ridicules Alexander’s greed for gold. This theme is also 
expressed in the Talmudic version of Alexander’s meeting with 
the Amazons which we have quoted above. It is also met with 
in a different form and connection in Plutarch’s Morals.* 0 

With reference to the origin of the legend of Alexander and 
King Kazia, Wallach differs with Levi, who suggests that the 
legend may be of Jewish origin, 81 and with Klausner, who main¬ 
tains that it is not of Greek origin. 85 Wallach holds that it is 
ultimately of Greek origin and that it reflects, in the form in which 
it is found in Talmudic literature, the apologetic influence of 
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Hellenistic Jewish literature in which the claim of superiority was 
advanced by the Jews in their controversy with the Greeks and 
Egyptians. 8 ’ He therefore feels that it belongs to the same body 
of Alexander legends represented by the four which occur in 
the Talmud in Tamid which were discussed above, namely, the 
dialogue with the elders of the south, the journey to the region of 
darkness, the arrival at the gate of the Garden of Eden and the 
encounter with the Amazons. 84 Wallach believes that the legend 
of King Kazia is reminiscent of Alexander’s meeting with the 
Indian Gymnosophists and suggests that the name Ka?ia is either 
that of an historical Indian king or of an Indian town. He rejects 
the Midrashic view that the name Kazia is derived from the 
Hebrew word for?, meaning end and therefore refers to a legendary 
king believed to have lived at the end of the world, namely, the 
interior of Africa. 85 The view that King Kazia lived in Africa 
is expressed in three of the sources mentioned above in which 
this legend is found: Pesikta de-Rab Kakana, IX, 24; Leviticus 
Rabbah, XXVII, 1; and Midrash Tanfyuma, Emor, 6. It is in¬ 
teresting to note, however, that prior to Wallach the suggestion 
that the name Kazia was that of an Indian king had been made 
in Peru Mosheh, the eighteenth century rabbinic commentary on 
the Palestinian Talmud. 88 


10. Alexander and the Bones of Jeremiah 

This episode occurs in a late Midrashic compilation, namely, 
Midrash Agadah, ed. Buber (Vienna 1894), II, Nu. XXX, 15, 
p. 157, and reads as follows: 

“ ... And the Holy One, blessed be He, reproved them (the 
children of Israel) through Jeremiah, may peace be with him, 
whom the children of Israel stoned (to death) in Egypt. And the 
Egyptians brought him to burial because they loved him, for he 
had prayed on their behalf against the whales and the crocodiles 87 
which were in the Nile and which used to kill the Egyptians. 
And King Alexander removed his bones and buried them in 
Alexandria.” 
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Parallel in Pseudo-Epiphanius 

This legend is only alluded to in Ps.-Call ., Book I, ch. 32, 
but a parallel to it with some variations is found in Pseudo- 
Epiphanius’, Vitae Prophetarum . 88 According to the latter, Alex¬ 
ander brought serpents from the Peloponnesian Argos to Alex¬ 
andria and placed them in the Nile in order to combat and destroy 
the serpents and crocodiles which were there. However, this 
objective was not achieved. Whereupon Alexander removed the 
bones of Jeremiah from the grave to Alexandria and laid them in 
various places in a circle around the city. Then the reptiles were 
driven away. 

As for the origin of this legend, Pfister holds that the Greek 
version of the Jeremiah episode had its source in the same literary 
circles which produced the Judaeo-Greek version of the story of 
the founding of Alexandria. The account in Talmudic literature, 
he feels, represents a later abbreviated version going back either 
to the Greek version or to an older common source. 8 ’ 


II. Alexander and the Throne of Solomon 

This legend occurs only in Talmudic literature and is found 
in Targuni Sheni, I, 2.’° According to this legend the throne of 
Solomon, of rare and marvelous construction, was taken into 
captivity along with the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar. The throne 
became the possession in turn of the heads of succeeding empires, 
including Alexander. The passage in this legend relating to 
Alexander reads as follows: “And after Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Babylon, Alexander of Macedon came and captured the throne 
of King Solomon and brought it to Egypt.” 91 

Before concluding this section on Alexander in Jewish sources 
from antiquity it should be noted that there are two instances in 
Talmudic literature in which Alexander is confused with other 
historical personages. One instance has already been described 
above in our discussion of the episode dealing with Alexander’s 
descent into the sea where although the text reads Hadrian, the 
reference is obviously to Alexander. In the other instance the 
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text reads Alexander of Macedon but the context of the narrative 
requires a different person. In a passage in the Talmud, Sukkak, 
5lb, which describes the past glory of Jewish life in Alexandria, 
the third century Amora, Abaye, makes the comment: “And 
Alexander of Macedon killed them all (the Jews).” The reference 
to Alexander of Macedon is due either to a scribal error or to 
confusion on the part of the Babylonian Amora quoted.” His¬ 
torically the Alexander referred to is Tiberius Julius Alexander, 
an apostate Jew, who as prefect of Egypt in the middle of the 
first century C. E. ordered the Roman soldiers to attack the 
Jews in the wake of the rioting that broke out between them and 
the Alexandrians. As a result, according to Josephus, some fifty 
thousand Jews were slain.” 



II. ALEXANDER IN MEDIAEVAL 
JEWISH SOURCES 

Recension 5 of Ps.-Call. and the Historia de Preliis 

The mediaeval Alexander Romance in its many versions in 
the languages of the East and the West is derived ultimately 
from Ps.-Call. 1 As was indicated above,* the text of Ps.-Call. has 
come down to us in three recensions referred to in the literature 
as a, j8 and y* Ausfeld held that there was a fourth recension 
which he designated as 6 . 4 He believed that the text of this 
recension, of which there is no known manuscript, served as the 
basis of an anonymous Syriac version which was composed about 
the seventh century 6 and of a Latin version which was done by 
the Archpresbyter Leo of Naples in the tenth century.* Recension 
5 would then represent an elaboration of a manuscript belonging 
to the a group. 7 These four recensions constitute the main 
divisions of the textual tradition of Ps.-Call. within which the 
sources of the many translations are to be located.* 

It is a generally accepted opinion that the Syriac version was 
translated into Arabic. For though the Arabic text of the transla¬ 
tion is not extant and though there is no direct evidence that it 
had been made, the assumption that such a translation had existed 
is based upon the study of the Ethiopic version which by internal 
evidence shows that it had its origin in the Arabic version.* This 
lost Arabic version is assumed to have been made in the ninth 
century from the Syriac and like the Syriac to have belonged to 
the 5 recension. 10 

In addition to the Syriac and the Arabic versions, the Latin 
version of the Archpresbyter Leo of Naples would also go back 
to the 8 recension. Leo, while on a trip to Constantinople in the 
middle of the tenth century, found and transcribed a Greek 
manuscript of Ps.-Call., returned to Naples and translated it into 
Latin. This Latin translation which is generally referred to as 
the Historia de Preliis 11 became in turn the source of numerous 
translations and adaptations. The Latin text gradually underwent 
elaboration and interpolation, giving rise in time to a number of 
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recensions of this work. Among these recensions three in par¬ 
ticular were most widely used. They 15 are referred to as I*, I 2 , 
and I 3 . 


Hebrew Versions of the Alexander Romance 

Among the various mediaeval versions of the Alexander 
Romance there are six known Hebrew ones. These Hebrew 
versions are represented by the following six sources: (1) The 
Alexander Romance as found in Yosippon. (2) Ms. Cod. 
Heb. 671.5, Bibl. Natl., Paris. (3) Ms. 145, Jews’ College, 
London. (4) Ms. LIII, Bibl. Estense, Modena; Ms. Cod. Heb. 
2797.10, Bodleian, Oxford; Ms. Damascus, subject of a study 
by A. Y. Harkavy, Neizdarmaya Versiya roniana obu Alexandre 
(St. Petersburg, 1892). (5) Ms. Cod. Heb. 1087, Bibl. I. B. de- 
Rossi, Parma. (6) Ms. Cod. Heb. 750.3, Bibl. Natl., Paris, the 
subject of our study. 


Relation to Ps.-Call. and Historia de Preliis 

The basic source of most of these Hebrew versions is the 
Historia de Preliis in the I* recension. Thus the second and third 
versions are based on I* while the sixth version is based on a 
mixed text combining I* and I 2 . The version in Yosippon is 
based in part on I 2 and in part goes back to recensions a and /3 
of Ps.-Call. While one view maintains that the version in the 
Parma manuscript represents a direct translation from a Greek 
text based on recension a of Ps.-Call. and that it is the basis for a 
significant part of the Alexander Romance in Yosippon, another 
opinion holds that the version in the Parma manuscript is based 
in the main on the version found in Yosippon. According to this 
latter opinion, the version in the Parma manuscript would there¬ 
fore also go back in large measure to the I 2 recension of the 
Historia de Preliis. The version represented by the Modena, 
Bodleian, and Damascus manuscripts is not based on the Historia 
de Preliis. It contains some material for which parallels are found 
in recension y of Ps.-Call. but consists for the most part of diverse, 
fanciful elements whose sources are unknown. 
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We shall proceed with a description of these versions, leaving 
the version represented by the manuscript under study for the 
final part of the introduction. We shall also describe two 
other mediaeval Hebrew works, Musere ha-Pilosojim 1 * and Sod 
ha-Sodot , 14 which contain material bearing upon the life of 
Alexander. The versions will be discussed in the following order: 
(1) Yosippon. (2) Paris Manuscript and (3) London Manuscript. 
(4) Modena, Bodleian, Damascus Manuscripts. (5) Parma 
Manuscript. 


1. Yosippon 

This book is a popular mediaeval history of the Jewish people 
dealing primarily with the period of the Second Commonwealth. 
It is in the main an abridged version of the works of Josephus and 
it is assumed to have been based originally on the following: A 
Latin translation of Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities; Hegessipus, a 
fourth century free Latin translation of Josephus’ Jewish War ; 
the Second Book of Maccabees and other Apocryphal writings; 
the Agadah ; and some mediaeval chronicles. In the course of 
time many interpolations were inserted. 18 

The published editions of Yosippon go back to two recensions 
of this work one of which is found in the Mantua edition, editio 
princeps (1476-1479), edited by Abraham ben Solomon Conat 
and the other in the Constantinople edition (1510), edited by 
Tam ben David ibn Yaljya. 14 The former has been re-edited 
by Gunzburg and Kahana (Berditschev, 1896—1913) . 17 The 
Constantinople edition is followed by the many other editions of 
Yosippon. For the purpose of our survey, we have used the 
Berditschev edition, referred to as Yos. B, to represent that of 
Mantua and the Venice edition of 1544, referred to as Yos. V, 
to represent that of Constantinople. 

While the date of the composition of Yosippon , the work of 
an Italian Jew, has been a subject of wide disagreement among 
scholars, ranging in opinion from the fourth to the tenth century, 18 
all are agreed that Yosippon contains many interpolations among 
which is the Alexander Romance. 19 The latter was inserted in 
Yosippon in connection with the account of Alexander’s visit to 
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Jerusalem. 10 The material in this account which deals with 
Alexander’s meeting with the High Priest and the Samaritan 
episode is parallel to that which is found in Talmudic literature, 
in Josephus and in Ps.-Call. 21 The account in Yosippon is closer 
to that in Josephus than to the others. 11 There is one element in 
the account in Yosippon which is not found in Josephus, in the 
Talmudic sources or in Ps.-Call. and that is the giving of the 
name Alexander to the boys bom to the priests of Jerusalem and 
Judea as a tribute to Alexander. 11 Yosippon contains a more 
elaborate account of Alexander’s dream in which he sees the 
likeness of the High Priest 14 than do Josephus 11 and the Talmudic 
sources. 10 In the account of the relations of the Jews and the 
Cutheans, that is to say, the Samaritans, Yosippon follows Josephus 
rather than the Talmudic tradition. 17 

Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem is followed in Yosippon by the 
Alexander Romance which is an interpolation. 18 The accounts of 
the Alexander Romance in Yos. B and in Yos. V 11 follow the 
same order of events and also agree in content excepting for some 
instances where Yos. V contains additional material and for some 
minor variations in the narrative. 10 The account in Yos. B is 
written in a more condensed form than that in Yos. V. 11 

The Alexander Romance in Yosippon is divided into two 
parts. 11 Part A contains the following episodes: Nectanebor and 
Queen Olympias; the birth of Alexander; his early years; his 
first military victory; the reconciliation of Philip and Olympias 
through the efforts of Alexander; Alexander’s refusal to pay the 
tribute to Darius; his victories over Armenia and Bithynia; the 
death of Philip; and Alexander’s accession to the throne. Part B 
contains the following: Alexander’s expeditions to Italy, Africa 
and the land of the Medes; Alexander and Darius; Alexander’s 
encounters with the strange animals, men and trees; his journey 
to the region of darkness; Alexander and Porus, King of India; 
Alexander and the Gymnosophists; Alexander’s letter to Aris¬ 
totle, including the Candace episode; Alexander and the Amazons; 
and the death of Alexander. 

Part A and Part B represent two different versions of the 
Alexander Romance. As Rieger has indicated, the source of 
Part A is the Historia de Preliis in a recension, I 2 , closely related 
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to the Codex Seitenstettensis, while Part B follows the account 
in the Greek original of Ps.-Call. in the version of the Leyden 
manuscript.” Thus Part A goes back through the Historia de 
Preliis to recension 5 of Ps.-Call. while Part B goes back through 
the Leyden manuscript to recension 0 of Ps.-Call. Part B also 
contains some material which belongs to recension a of Ps.-Call.** 
According to another opinion, the Hebrew version represented by 
Part B is based on a Greek text which goes back to recension a 
of Ps.-Call. but it also corresponds in many passages to 
recension /3.” 

There is general agreement among scholars on the basis of 
the nature of the corruptions in the text of the Alexander Romance 
in Yosippon that the author did not use the Greek and Latin 
sources directly. Most of them hold that the material in these 
sources was made available to the author through an unknown 
Arabic version.” Wallach, however, assumes that because of 
similarities and parallels between Yosippon and two other medi¬ 
aeval Hebrew versions of the Alexander Romance, represented 
by Ms. 671, Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, and Ms. 145, 
Jews’ College, London, there must have existed a common 
Hebrew archetype on which they are based and which in turn is 
derived from an unknown Arabic version.” Flusser believes that 
the interpolation represented by Part B in Yosippon is based on 
the Hebrew version of the Alexander Romance found in a manu¬ 
script in the De Rossi collection in the Parma Library, No. 1087, 
which in his opinion is a direct translation from the Greek 
Ps.-Call.** As for Part A, Levi” and Flusser believe that it is 
based on the Hebrew version found in the first part of Ms. 145, 
Jews’ College, London, which in turn represents a translation of 
the Arabic version of the Alexander Romance. 40 

It is generally agreed that Part B is an older interpolation 
than Part A. There is an opinion that Part B represents, on the 
basis of internal evidence, die Hebrew elaboration of the Alex¬ 
ander Romance by the author of Yosippon himself, while Part A 
represents a later interpolation which may have been inserted by 
Abraham Conat, the editor of the Mantua edition of Yosippon,* 1 
1476-1479. According to another opinion Part B was inserted 
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into the text of Yosippon not later than 1148 and Part A was 
added by another interpolator before the year 1160. 42 


2. Paris Manuscript and 3. London Manuscript 

Two versions of the Alexander Romance are represented by 
Ms. 671, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 41 and Ms. 145, Jews’ 
College, London. 44 We shall refer to the former as Ms. P and 
to the latter as Ms. L. 

Israel Levi published 48 the text of Ms. P and in the notes to 
the text incorporated a detailed analysis of Ms. L. He compared 
the latter with Ms. P and both of them with the Latin of the 
Historia de Preliis. He also discussed the relation of the two 
manuscripts to the Alexander Romance in Yosippon. 

Ms. P and Ms. L represent two versions of a Hebrew transla¬ 
tion based on an unknown Arabic translation of the I 2 recension 
of the Historia de Preliis, thus going back to the 5 recension of the 
Ps.-Call. The translator of Ms. P is anonymous, 44 while the 
translation of Ms. L is attributed in the colophon to Samuel ben 
Judah Ibn Tibbon. Levi 47 and Ausfeld, 44 on the strength of the 
colophon, regard Ibn Tibbon as the translator. Steinschneider, 
however, does not rely on the colophon but holds that a considera¬ 
tion of the kind of works translated by Ibn Tibbon would lead 
one to conclude that he would not have “condescended” to trans¬ 
late a collection of wonder tales. Steinschneider therefore re¬ 
gards Ms. L as anonymous and refers to it as Anonymous A and 
to Ms. P as Anonymous B. 4# Flusser holds that Ibn Tibbon, who 
lived from 1150-1230, could not have been the translator because, 
in his view, the translation was already in existence before the 
year 1160, when part of it was inserted as an interpolation in 
Yosippon. 1 * Levi, proceeding on the assumption that Ibn Tibbon 
was the translator of Ms. L and that Ms. P and Ms. L are 
translations of two different versions of a common lost Arabic 
source, places the date of these translations at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. 81 Ausfeld holds that Ibn Tibbon made his 
translation from the Arabic about the year 1200. 82 Levi main¬ 
tains, on the basis of the fact that the transliteration of the Latin 
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follows the western and not the eastern pronunciation, that the 
author of the lost Arabic translation was a Mohammedan who 
lived in Sicily.” Steinschneider, however, is of the opinion that 
the solutions advanced for the problems concerning the time and 
the place of the Hebrew and Arabic translations are still in the 
realm of hypothesis, although he does suggest Italy as the place 
where the Hebrew translations were done. 14 . 

In general Ms. L and Ms. P are similar to each other in 
content and in the order of events. As Levi has already indicated, 
Ms. L and Part A of Yosippon, including the first twenty lines 
of Part B of Yosippon, show a rather striking resemblance in 
style and in the details of the narrative.” In his notes to the 
text of Ms. P, Levi points out a number of passages in Ms. L 
which differ from Ms. P but are either almost identical with or 
closely resemble Yosippon Beginning however with col. 87, 
1. 21, Part B of Yosippon ,” with the exception of a few passages 
which have parallels in Ms. L,” differs from both Ms. P and 
Ms. L. The latter two manuscripts continue to follow the I 2 
recension of the Historia de Preliis, while Part B of Yosippon is 
based chiefly on the Leyden manuscript version of the Ps.-Call. 
Part B of Yosippon represents an abbreviated account of the 
narrative of the Alexander Romance, leaving out a number of 
episodes and differing in the order of events. 

In view of the striking similarities between part A of Yosippon 
and the first part of Ms. L, Levi is of the opinion that the former 
represents an interpolation which was taken from the latter. He 
also suggests that the few parallel passages in Part B of Yosippon 
and Ms. L also represent an interpolation in the former taken 
from the latter.” Steinschneider, commenting upon Levi’s view, 
hesitates to express a definite opinion on the subject because he 
feels that there are still too many unsolved problems concerning 
the relationship of Ms. L to Ms. P and of both of these to the 
Alexander Romance in Yosippon .” Wallach disagrees with both 
Levi and Steinschneider and maintains that the existence of 
parallels or similarities between Ms. L and Yosippon does not 
mean that one took from the other, for, as he indicates, there are 
also similarities between the texts of Ms. P and Yosippon. 
Wallach suggests instead, as we have seen above, that there was 
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a common Hebrew archetype underlying the Alexander Romance 
as found in Ms, P, Ms. L and Yosippon Flusser, like Levi, 
holds that Part A of Yosippon is based on the first part of Ms. L. 
In his view the scribe who copied Ms. L had before him two 
different translations of the lost Arabic version. One of these is 
preserved in Ms. P, while the other, which was incomplete, is 
found in the first part of Ms. L and in Part A of Yosippon. The 
scribe completed his manuscript by copying the remainder from 
the translation found in Ms. P. !J 

That Ms. L and Ms. P are based on the I 2 recension of the 
Historia de Preliis is evident from a comparison of the Hebrew 
with the Latin of the I* recension as found in the text of the 
Historia de Preliis published by Alfons Hilka." In the main, 
the Hebrew incorporates the interpolations which are found in 
recension I 2 and follows the transposed order of the paragraphs 
peculiar to recension I 2 . In many passages Ms. L is closer to the 
Latin, 44 but there are also some passages in which Ms. P is closer 
to the Latin. 45 There are passages in both manuscripts, more so 
in Ms. P, which are corrupt or are not clear or miss the sense of 
the Latin. In such cases the text of one manuscript is often of 
help in clarifying the meaning of the other. 44 Both manuscripts 
contain elements not found in the Latin, 47 and each manuscript 
contains elements not found in the other. 44 

4. Modena, Bodleian, Damascus Manuscripts 

The version of the Alexander story represented by the 
Modena, Bodleian, and Damascus manuscripts differs radically 
from all the other Hebrew versions. The Modena manuscript 
was published by Israel Levi in the Steinschneider Festschrift in 
1896. 4 * The Bodleian manuscript was discovered by Moses 
Gaster who translated it into English and published it in The 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1897. 70 The Damascus 
manuscript was found in Damascus by A. Y. Harkavy and was 
made the subject of a study by him in 1892. 71 

This version, unlike the versions discussed above, is not based 
on the Historia de Preliis and does not follow recension 5 of 
Ps.-Call. Steinschneider hesitated to express an opinion concerning 
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the source of this unusual and rather fanciful story of Alexander, 
contenting himself with the statement that its source is yet to be 
investigated . 71 Levi defers to Harkavy’s view that the source of 
the greater part of the episodes in this version remains unknown. 7 * 
Ausfeld, who regards it as a collection of fantastic adventures, 
suggests that among other sources this version also used a text 
belonging to recension 7 of the Ps.-Call. 1 * Levi 75 and Ausfeld 7 * 
regard this version as without value for the study of the history 
of the Alexander Romance. In Levi’s opinion this version exer¬ 
cised no influence whatsoever on any of the Christian, Arab, or 
even Jewish story tellers because it stands outside the literary 
tradition of the Alexander Romance . 77 Gaster takes issue with 
the view of Ausfeld and especially of Levi. 7 * In his opinion this 
version is of great value for the study of the legendary history 
of Alexander. He holds that it contains legends belonging to an 
oral tradition other than and older than the literary tradition 
represented by Ps.-Call . Out of this older tradition, he maintains, 
grew the early Eastern Romances, Christian and Hebrew, some 
of which were later absorbed in the Ps.-Call. tradition, while 
elements of others found their way in various mediaeval Ro¬ 
mances. In Gaster’s view the existence of parallels and re¬ 
semblances between the Eastern and Western Romances is not 
due to chance but indicates rather that the latter drew upon the 
former either directly or indirectly. He regards this version as 
the oldest hitherto identified source among the ancient Eastern 
Romances. 7 * 

In his analysis of the text of the manuscript, Gaster indicates 
parallels to it in Talmudic sources, in Ps.-Call., particularly 
recension 7 but also recension /3 and in the Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Slavonic, French, and German versions . 80 While Levi regards 
this version because of its uniqueness and dissimilarity to the 
Ps.-Call. tradition as the product of an undisciplined mind given to 
excessive fantasy , 81 Gaster attributes the marked difference not 
to the extravagant inventiveness of an individual author but rather 
to the projection upon the popular figure of Alexander of expe¬ 
riences and events deriving from a variety of local traditions. 
Drawing upon various versions of the Alexander Romance, 
Gaster seeks to demonstrate how the accounts reflect the adapta- 
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tion of the personality of Alexander to local interests and preju¬ 
dices. Thus, in the Syriac and Ethiopic versions Alexander is 
portrayed as a devout Christian; in the Persian version as a 
faithful Mohammedan; 11 in the Hebrew version under considera¬ 
tion Alexander acknowledges the God of the Jews 8 * and is 
circumcised; 84 in some Western mediaeval Romances Alexander 
becomes a good Christian knight. 88 

As for the date of the composition of this version, Levi 
believes that it was written sometime between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries in Southern Italy or Sicily. 88 Steinschneider 
also feels that it represents a late composition. 87 Gaster, however, 
argues for a much earlier date, holding that it antedates the 
version of the Alexander Romance in Yosippon, which in his 
opinion is a translation of an Arabic text of the seventh or eighth 
century. 88 


5. Parma Manuscript 

This manuscript, which is found in Parma, Mss. Cod. Heb. 
Bibl. I. B. de-Rossi, No. 1087, includes a Hebrew composition 
which in the opinion of Flusser represents a literal and direct 
translation from the Greek. 88 In his study of this manuscript 
Flusser indicates that it consists of three elements: (1) The 
Alexander Romance translated from a Greek text based on 
recension a of Ps.-Call. He believes this Greek source to be a 
mixed text reflecting the Armenian version of recension a and 
Ms. A (Parisinus Graecus), the earliest representative manuscript 
of recension a. It also corresponds in some places to recension /3 
of Ps.-Call. Except for those passages where he abridged the 
material, the Hebrew translator rendered the Greek text literally. 
Consequently this Hebrew translation can be employed along 
with the Armenian version and recension /3 as a valuable aid for 
studying Ms. A in an effort to reconstruct the oldest text of 
Ps.-Call. (2) A Byzantine chronicle dealing with events from 
the death of Alexander to Augustus Caesar. This chronicle is 
based on the Chronicon of Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, but also 
contains some additional historical details. (3) Part of Palladius’ 
work on the Brahmans. 
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The first two elements constitute what is called the Ma'aseh 
Alexandras (The Alexander Romance) in this composition. This 
version does not contain the account of Nectanebus and Olympias 
and the birth of Alexander. As was indicated in our discussion of 
Yosippon, Flusser holds that Part B of Yosippon represents an 
interpolation based on the Ma'aseh Alexandras in the Parma 
manuscript and that the latter underwent abridgement and distor¬ 
tion at the hands of the interpolator. This opinion differs from 
that of Steinschneider, who believed that the main body of the 
text of the Parma manuscript was made up of excerpts from 
Yosippon.' 0 In support of his view Flusser argues first that the 
account in the Parma manuscript is more complete and that the 
interpolator deleted many elements from it when he inserted it 
into the text of Yosippon ; and secondly, that since there are manu¬ 
scripts of Yosippon in which the Alexander Romance is entirely 
missing, it is more reasonable to assume that the Ma l aseh Alex¬ 
andras in the Parma manuscript is the source of the interpolation 
in Yosippon and not vice versa. In his opinion the Ma'aseh 
Alexandros was written at the latest by the middle of the twelfth 
century, inasmuch as the version based on it was already found 
in Yosippon at that time.* 1 

The short Byzantine chronicle which follows upon the 
Alexander Romance is also found in Yosippon and in the Hebrew 
manuscript which is the subject of our study. Flusser maintains 
that the translator of the Alexander Romance which is found in 
the Parma manuscript also translated the chronicle which either 
formed part of the Greek manuscript containing the Alexander 
Romance or was found by the translator elsewhere and was 
appended to the Alexander Romance. This chronicle deals with 
the period from the death of Alexander to Augustus Caesar and 
is based on the account covering this period in the Chronicon of 
Eusebius.' 1 However, the author of this chronicle also made use 
of material from other sources and in the case of two historical 
events included information not found in other sources." 

In comparing the text of the chronicle in the manuscript under 
study with that in the Parma Ms. which Dr. David Flusser of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem kindly made available to 
me, we found that with the exception of a few slight differences 
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in spelling, name forms and dates these two texts represent the 
same recension. 94 Levi, in stating that the chronicle in the manu¬ 
script under study “is copied almost verbally” from the chronicle 
in Yosippon, did not call attention to the differences between 
them which we have noted in our critical apparatus. 95 

The third element in the Hebrew composition in the Parma 
manuscript represents, according to Flusser, a translation of part 
of Palladius’ work on the Brahmans. 9 ' This work in its entirety 
is found as an interpolation in Ps.-Call., Ms. A, III 7-16. Inas¬ 
much as only the first part of this interpolation. III 7-10, is 
attributed to Palladius in the first two editions of his work and 
since the segment preserved in the Parma manuscript corresponds 
to the concluding portion of the first part, Flusser suggests the 
possibility that only this part constituted the original work of 
Palladius. 97 Unlike the Alexander Romance and the chronicle, 
the section in the Parma manuscript dealing with Palladius’ work 
on the Brahmans has not been included in Yosippon. 

Finally, the Parma manuscript also contains legends dealing 
with Alexander which are found in the Babylonian Talmud. 9 ' 


Other Hebrew Sources 

In addition to the several versions of the Alexander Romance, 
we may also mention two mediaeval works which bear upon the 
life of Alexander. They are Musere ha-Pilosofim and Sod ha-Sodot. 

Muscre ha-Pilosofim i> or The Dicta of the Philosophers deals in 
part with Alexander. It is a translation from the Arabic by Judah 
ben Solomon al-Harizi (1170-1235), the famous Spanish Jewish 
poet and translator. The original Arabic is the work of Hunain 
ibn Isfialj (d. 873), a Syrian Christian well-known for his trans¬ 
lations from Greek sources. It is a collection of apothegms and 
includes also some information about their authors. It contains 
observations on life, the nature of man, the problem of good 
and evil, music, and other subjects. Among the thinkers referred 
to in this book are Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Diogenes, Hip¬ 
pocrates, Pythagoras, and Euclid. The book is divided into three 
sections, the third one dealing with the last days and the death of 
Alexander. This latter section contains among others the fol- 
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lowing elements: an exchange of letters between Alexander and 
his mother; eulogies by Olympias and the philosophers after 
Alexander’s death; the philosophers’ words of comfort; and a 
letter of consolation from Aristotle to Olympias. 

As we shall see presently, the author of the manuscript which 
is the subject of our study made extensive use of the third section 
of Musere ha-Pilosofim. 

Sod ha-Sodot or Secret of Secrets is a translation of an Arabic 
work, Sin al-Asrar, that was immensely popular in the Middle 
Ages through its Latin translation, Secretum Secretorum, which 
was made not earlier than the twelfth century. 100 The Arabic 
work is also a translation that was made according to the preface 
from rumi which in turn was made from the Greek. What rumi 
means is uncertain. Some take it to mean Byzantine, that is to 
say, Neo-Greek; others believe it to be a corruption of a word 
which means Syriac, while some say it refers to Latin. Of all 
these, Syriac is the most likely reading. 101 There is no extant 
Greek original and Steinschneider doubts whether any such 
existed. 101 The Hebrew version was published for the first time 
by Moses Gaster, who based the text upon the collation of four 
manuscripts. He also published a translation of it in English with 
an Introduction. 101 

The translator into Arabic was Yabya ibn al-Ba^rik who 
lived about the year 800. He was a Christian Syrian, a freed 
slave of the Kalif-al-Mamun. In the preface to the book he 
relates that he was asked by the latter to go and seek out this 
work and that after a long search he found it in the Temple of the 
Sun built by Hermes. 104 

This work, wrongly ascribed to Aristotle, purports to contain 
his views on the art of government and other subjects which he 
communicated to his pupil, Alexander. The book in the main 
offers instructions to the king with reference to the governing of 
his own people and those whom he conquers as well as the 
management of the affairs of state in peace and in war. It also 
contains instructions on several other arts, a knowledge of which 
can benefit the king, such as physiognomy, the preservation of 
the body, and the properties of precious stones and pearls. 

As for the Hebrew translation, Steinschneider and Levi re- 
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gard it as anonymous, thus rejecting Assemani’s opinion that 
Judah al-IJarizi was the translator. They attribute this opinion 
to an incorrect assumption, namely, that since Musere ha-Pilosojim 
which was translated by al-Harizi is often found joined to the 
manuscript of Sod ha-Sodot, the latter was therefore also assumed 
to have been translated by him. 105 Gaster argues in favor of 
al-Harizi as the translator because of the similarity and in some 
instances even identity of language in both works. 10 * It is 
generally agreed that the translation belongs to the thirteenth 
century. 107 



III. A STUDY OF THE TEXT OF THE 
MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED HERE 


Author 

The Hebrew text printed in this volume has been transcribed 
and edited from a photostatic copy of a manuscript found in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris as part of Ms. Hebreu 750. 1 
The name of the author and the title of his work are not found 
in the manuscript, due to the fact that the first folio is missing. 
They were, however, given in a manuscript which was kept at 
the Royal Library in Turin, Italy, and was believed to have been 
another copy of the manuscript under study.* Unfortunately that 
manuscript was destroyed by fire along with other manuscripts. 
Israel Levi, however, had published* an excerpt from the first 
folio of the Turin manuscript. From it we learned that the title 
of the work was Sefer Toledot Alexandras ha-AIakdoni , which we 
have rendered as The Book of The Gests of Alexander of Alacedon, 
and that it was translated from the language of the Christians, 
that is, Latin, into the Hebrew by the Ba‘al ha-Kenafayim, the 
author of the Wings. This identifies the author of the manuscript 
as Immanuel ben Jacob Bonfils, who wrote the popular mediaeval 
astronomical work, Shesh Kenafayim , that is, Six Wings , by which 
book he was best known. 4 He lived in Orange and later in 
Tarascon, France, in the fourteenth century and carried on his 
literary activity between 1340 and 1356.* He was a physician 
and a man of erudition, proficient especially in the fields of 
astronomy and mathematics, on which subjects he wrote a 
number of works.* 

In the excerpt from the Turin manuscript referred to above 
Immanuel offered an interesting explanation for undertaking the 
translation of the Latin manuscript. He was attracted by the 
artistry of the manuscript, which was illuminated with “beautiful 
representations in various colors and in silver and gold.” He 
wrote that, while most people believed the stories contained in 
the manuscript, he did not. “Nevertheless,” he added, “every¬ 
thing is possible.” He felt that the stories would appeal to 
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people and would be “a source of delight to them and as honey to 
their taste.” Immanuel also translated the legends to the illumi¬ 
nated drawings and included them, forty-seven in number , 7 in 
their corresponding places in the Hebrew manuscript, thus pre¬ 
serving a description of the contents of these representations.® 
The Old French Prose Alexander Romance which is based on 
the I 2 recension of the Historia de Preliis has also preserved such 
legends, fifteen of which correspond to those in our Hebrew 
manuscript. * 

The Three Parts of the Text and their Sources. 

Like the Latin version of the Alexander Romance, the Hebrew 
translation represents a fanciful account of the youthful conqueror 
and empire-builder in which biographical data are overlaid with 
an abundance of strange and extravagant tales, bordering at times 
on the fantastic. The narrative begins with a description of the 
circumstances which surrounded his birth and which gave rise 
to the belief that he was begotten by a god and ends with his 
death in Babylonia and his burial in Alexandria. This “romantic 
biography ” 10 deals in the main with Alexander’s exploits as 
warrior and conqueror, his experiences with the rulers and 
peoples whom he subdued in the many lands which he invaded, 
his feats of high courage and his qualities as a persuasive leader 
and shrewd statesman. The following elements in the story of 
Alexander are treated in detail: the machinations of Nectanebus, 
the astrologer-king of Egypt who fled to Macedonia, won the 
confidence of Queen Olympias, had relations with her and through 
the art of magic made her believe that she was impregnated by 
the god Ammon and that Alexander was the fruit of this concep¬ 
tion; Alexander’s first victory, while still very young, over 
Nicolaus, ruler of the Peloponnesus; the role he played in bringing 
about the reconciliation of his parents, King Philip and Queen 
Olympias; his relationships with Darius, Emperor of Persia, 
including his appearance as a disguised messenger at the palace 
of Darius, his several battles with the latter’s armies, his complete 
victory over the Persians and his annexation of their empire; 
his visit to the temple in Jerusalem and his friendly attitude 
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toward the High Priest and the Jews; his destruction of Thebes 
and his grant of permission to Clitomachus to rebuild it; the 
moving account of his trust in his physician Philip, who had been 
falsely accused of planning to poison him; his correspondence 
with Talistrida, Queen of the Amazons, and his visit with her; 
his invasion of India, his difficulties with his own soldiers who 
murmured because of the heat and thirst; his battles with Porus, 
King of India, and his troops and his final victory over them; 
his encounters in the forests of India with strange and grotesque 
human beings, beasts, monsters and birds; his extensive corre¬ 
spondence with Dindimus, King of the Brahmans, containing the 
latter’s description of the simple, austere, and peaceful way of 
life followed by his people as well as his views on religion and his 
criticism of the self-indulgence of the Greeks and of their religious 
beliefs and practices; Alexander’s experiences with Candace, 
Queen of Meroe, and her sons; his correspondence with Queen 
Olympias and with Aristotle, his teacher; the conspiracy against 
him by Antipater and his sons which finally led to his death by 
poison in Babylonia; his last testament containing the appointment 
of rulers for the various parts of his empire; his burial in Alex¬ 
andria; the list of cities which he built and which bore the name 
Alexandria. 

While the account in the Latin text ends at this point, the 
Hebrew version continues with two more items: a collection of 
apothegms and a short chronicle. The apothegms represent the 
moralistic reflections and observations of a group of philosophers 
and government officials who gathered at the coffin of Alexander 
to express their feelings of grief over his passing and to console 
Queen Olympias. This apothegmatic material consists in the 
main of the following elements: the expression of grief by Queen 
Olympias; comments by the philosophers on the lesson to be 
drawn concerning the meaning of life and death from the passing 
of Alexander; expressions of grief by Alexander’s widow, his 
officers and members of his staff; the philosophers’ words of 
consolation to Olympias; Aristotle’s letter of condolence to 
Olympias and her response; Olympias’ reply to Alexander’s 
letter which was sent to her before his death; Alexander’s moral 
teachings and observations on life. 
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The chronicle which is the concluding part of the Hebrew 
text records in brief a number of events from the time of Alex¬ 
ander’s death to the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans under 
Pompey. Among the events mentioned are: the establishment of 
the Ptolemaic and Seleucid dynasties; the translation of the Bible 
into Greek during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus; the capture 
of Syracuse by the Romans; the devastation of Jerusalem by 
Antiochus Epiphanes; the Maccabean uprising and victory; the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Romans under Pompey and the taking 
of Aristobulus, the Jewish ruler, into captivity. 

From this brief summary of the contents of the manuscript 
we find that the text consists of three parts: (1) The Alexander 
Romance; (2) the Apothegms; and (3) the Chronicle. We have 
introduced these headings into the text in order to designate the 
three elements of which it is composed. The sources of the 
material contained in the manuscript are as follows: Part One of 
the manuscript, which constitutes the main body of the text, 
represents a translation of the Historia de Preliis, the Latin version 
of the Alexander Romance. It also contains material which is 
found in Yosippon, the mediaeval Jewish historical work described 
above; some passages which are based upon material found in the 
Old French Prose Alexander Romance-, and a letter from Aristotle 
to Alexander which is taken from Se/er Musere ha-Pilosofim, that 
is, The Dicta of the Philosophers, a mediaeval work described 
above. Part Two of the manuscript consists of material derived 
entirely from Sefer Musere ha-Pilosofim. The chronicle in Part 
Three which is also found in Yosippon and in the Parma Ms. 
described above is based ultimately on the Chronicon of Eusebius. 
Inasmuch as Part One constitutes most of the text and therefore 
requires a more extended treatment, we shall analyze Parts Two 
and Three first. 


Analysis of Parts Two and Three 

The apothegms and moralizing reflections on life and death 
in Part Two are taken verbatim from Sefer Musere ha-Pilosofim. 
The following ten chapters from this work are found in our text 
in this order: Book III, chapters 4-8, 10-12, and 3; Book II, 
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chapter 5. With the exception of a major omission in chapter 10 
and a few slight omissions elsewhere, these chapters appear in 
full in our text. The change in the order of the chapters may be 
due to the following: Chapter 12 deals with a letter which 
Olympias sent to Aristotle in reply to his letter of condolence. 
The author of our manuscript may have felt it appropriate to 
insert Chapter 3 at this point since it contains Olympias’ letter to 
Alexander in reply to the words of comfort which he wrote her 
in anticipation of his approaching death. In placing the fifth 
chapter of Book II after the selections from Book III, the author 
may have considered it appropriate to do this because this chapter 
consists of Alexander’s opinions and observations and would 
therefore serve as a fitting piece with which to end a work dealing 
with his life. 

The text in our manuscript is corrupt in some places. To 
establish a correct reading we have consulted A. Loewenthal’s 
edition of Sefer Muserc ha-Pilosofim (Frankfurt a. M., 1896), and 
have indicated in the apparatus to the Hebrew text or in the notes 
the changes made in our text. 

The insertion by the author of the apothegmatic selections 
after the conclusion of the story of Alexander represents an 
arrangement which resembles that found in one of the recensions 
of the Historia de Preliis known as the I 3 recension . 11 The two 
other recensions, I 1 and I 2 , upon which the Alexander Romance 
in our Hebrew text is based, do not contain apothegmatic mate¬ 
rial. The apothegms in our text are not the same as those in I 3 . 
However, two of the apothegms in our text are similar to those 
in I 3 , and the introductory phrase “another said” before each 
apothegm occurs in both texts. 1 * The apothegms in I 3 , as found 
in the Strasburg edition, go back to the Disciplina Clericalis of 
Petrus Alfonsi 18 and thus indirectly, as Pfister indicates, to Arabic 
sources . 14 Pfister is of the opinion that the apothegms in I 3 
derive ultimately from an Eastern source and that they as well as 
those in the Ethiopic version of the Alexander story 15 and in the 
work of the ninth century Syrian Hunain ibn Isfialj, of which 
Musere ha-Pilosofim is a translation, all belong to a common 
tradition . 15 A comparison of the apothegms in the Ethiopic 
version with those in our text reveals similarities in six instances . 17 
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Pfister also indicates that the interpolations which characterize 
I 3 and distinguish it from l 1 and I 2 contain several Jewish elements; 
the encounter with Samson in the valley of Jehoshaphat; the 
erection of a monument by Alexander with an inscription in 
Greek, Latin, Indian, and Hebrew; the investment of the unclean 
peoples of Gog and Magog; and the letter of the Jew Mardocheus 
to Alexander which contains a plea to acknowledge the God of 
the Jews. Pfister therefore suggests the possibility that the 
author of the I 3 recension may have been Jewish. 18 

Part Three of our text consists of a short chronicle beginning 
in the middle of fol. 78 v and ending at the bottom of fol. 79 y . It 
contains a review of events from the time of Alexander’s death 
to the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans under Pompey. As 
was indicated above, this chronicle is also found in the Parma 
manuscript and in Yosippon 18 and represents a translation of a 
Greek source based on the Chronicon of Eusebius. In Yosippon 
the chronicle is preserved in its entirety, concluding with Augustus 
Caesar. In the Parma manuscript the last few lines are missing, 
while in our manuscript the chronicle extends only as far as 
Pompey. A comparison of the texts of the chronicle in the Parma 
Ms. and in our manuscript revealed, as was noted above, that 
they both represent the same recension. 20 

Analysis of Part One in its relation to Historia de Preliis 

Part One of our text consists of the Alexander Romance and 
constitutes the main body of the manuscript. It represents a 
translation of a mixed Latin text combining the I 1 and I 2 recen¬ 
sions of the Historia de Preliis. In order to compare the Hebrew 
with the Latin, we have made use of the following two works: 
Oswald Zingerle, Die Qucllcn zum Alexander des Rudolf von 
Ems. Im Anhange: Die Historia de Preliis, Genmnistische Ab- 
handlungen IV (Breslau 1885), which represents the I 1 recension; 
and Alfons Hilka, Der Altfranzosische Prosa-Alexanderroman nebst 
dem lateinischen Original der Historia de Preliis (Halle 1920), 
which represents the I 2 recension. 21 We have followed the 
paragraph numbering used in these two Latin texts in dividing 
the Hebrew text into paragraphs and in numbering them. 22 How- 
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ever, whenever the paragraphs so numbered happened to be sub¬ 
divided into smaller paragraphs in the Hebrew manuscript, we 
have preserved those paragraph divisions. 

In comparing the Hebrew and the Latin texts with a view 
toward establishing the relationship of the former to the I* and I 2 
recensions we find that the Hebrew may be divided into two 
sections: (1) Paragraphs 1-46. (2) Paragraphs 47-130. In the 
general framework of the narrative in section one, the Hebrew 
text goes back to I 1 , while in section two the Hebrew goes 
back to I 2 . 

Section One. The Hebrew follows the order of events in I* 
with the exception of the following: Parts of paragraphs I and 
24, the entire paragraph 25, and paragraphs 41-45 of the Latin 
are missing in the Hebrew. Of these the omissions in paragraphs 
1, 24, and 25 are probably due to imperfections in the Hebrew 
manuscript, whereas paragraphs 41-45 were most likely not 
included in the Hebrew text. While in the order of events section 
one follows I 1 , it also incorporates some of the variant readings 
and interpolations that are found in I 2 . These variant readings 
and interpolations from I 2 which generally follow S, that is, 
Codex Seitenstettensis (now Harvard University Ms. Lat. 121) 
are found in eleven of the forty paragraphs which are included 
in this section. 15 

Section Two. The Hebrew in the general framework of the 
narrative goes back to I 2 . While it generally follows the order of 
events as found in I 2 , it pursues its own order of events in some 
parts, and in the sequence of a few paragraphs it adheres to the 
order found in I 1 . For the purpose of comparing the Hebrew with 
the Latin, we may separate the material in this section into two 
divisions: 1) Paragraphs 47-76. 2) Paragraphs 77-130. 

In the first division, as in I 2 , the numerical arrangement of 
the paragraphs is irregular. 44 The paragraphs are arranged in 
the following order: 48, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 49‘, 50, 55, 57, 47, 
49 2 , 66, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 66, 67, 69, 70, 58, 59 (70), 60, 65, 
68, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76. With the exception of paragraphs 72- 
74, in which the Hebrew follows the order of events in I‘, the 
transposed sequence of the remaining paragraphs corresponds 
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either to I 2 or is peculiar to the Hebrew. The following omissions 
occur in this division: Parts of paragraphs 48, 74 and 76 and the 
entire paragraph 75. The missing elements in paragraph 48 were 
most likely not included in the Hebrew text while the omissions 
in the other three paragraphs are probably due to imperfections 
in the Hebrew manuscript. In this division the Hebrew not only 
shows a decided preference for the order of events in I 2 but also 
incorporates most of the interpolations that are found ini 2 . These 
interpolations which generally follow S are found in 18 of the 
25 paragraphs which are included in this division. 25 

In the second division the Hebrew generally follows the order 
of events in I 2 up to paragraph 100 except for the presence after 
paragraph 90 of paragraphs 109 and 110. Except for the latter 
two paragraphs, the material in the Latin from the middle of 
paragraph 100 up to and including the beginning of paragraph 
123 is missing in the Hebrew. In addition to this lacuna which 
is due to imperfections in the Hebrew manuscript, omissions 
occur in the following paragraphs: 77, 87, 90, 99, 109, and 130. 
The elements missing in 77, 87, and 130 were most likely not 
included in the Hebrew text while the omissions in 90, 99, and 
109 are probably due to imperfections in the Hebrew text. In 
this division, as in the first, the Hebrew not only follows the 
order of events in I 2 but also incorporates many of the interpola¬ 
tions that are found in I 2 . These interpolations which generally 
follow S are found in 16 of the 34 paragraphs which are included 
in this division. 1 * 


Additional Material in the Hebrew Text 

A comparison of the Hebrew and the Latin texts reveals 
passages in which the former includes material not found in the 
latter. While in some instances the Hebrew made use of other 
sources, the additional material represents in the main an expan¬ 
sion of the Latin. The author’s individual treatment of various 
episodes in the narrative is the product of his own imaginative 
faculty and represents an elaboration which as a rule is germane 
to the context of the story. 
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In the passages containing elements from outside sources 
the author drew upon material found in the following works: 
Yosippon, The Old French Prose Alexander Romance, 17 and Sefer 
Musere ha-Pilosofim. 

In the case of Yosippon we have found corresponding pas¬ 
sages in six of the paragraphs of our text. In a few of these 
passages our text follows that of Yosippon almost verbatim and in 
others it follows with variations; in some it employs phraseology 
found in Yosippon even though in general content it corresponds 
to the Latin. 

With reference to the Old French Prose Alexander Romance 
there are corresponding elements in ten of the paragraphs of 
our text. With the exception of two passages, these elements 
represent minor details in the narrative consisting of an additional 
sentence or phrase or of a proper name or number differing from 
or missing in the Latin. 

As we have seen above, our author made extensive use of 
Sefer Musere ha-Pilosofim for the apothegmatic material which 
constitutes the second part of our text. He also included in Part 
One of our text a chapter which is taken from this work and 
which consists of a letter from Aristotle to Alexander. 

We have collected the passages corresponding to material in 
the aforementioned three sources and have included them in 
Appendix I. 

In addition to the material based upon other sources, our text 
also contains expansions and elaborations of various episodes 
found in the Latin. These elaborations reveal certain character¬ 
istics which may be described as follows: Material embellish¬ 
ment; rhetorical embellishment achieved through the use of 
similies, hyperbolism and the substitution of direct for indirect 
discourse; reiteration; anticipation of what is to follow in the 
narrative; explication in cases where the Latin leaves room for 
the reader’s imagination; and Judaization through the insin¬ 
uation of the author’s religious views into the text of the nar¬ 
rative. 

Examples illustrating the several kinds of elaboration and 
expansion will be found in Appendix II. 
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Style 

The text abounds in Biblical expressions and allusions, there 
being no less than sixty-five passages in it which incorporate 
verses or phrases from the Bible. The author introduces the 
Biblical material into the text in several ways. He makes use 
of it when the narrative suggests a parallel situation in the Bible. 
Thus, when Alexander succeeds Philip on the throne, the author 
puts into the mouths of the Macedonians the words spoken by 
the children of Israel to Joshua after he had succeeded Moses as 
leader of his people: “Whosoever he be that shall rebel against 
your command and shall not hearken unto your words in all that 
you shall command him, he shall be put to death; only be strong 
and of good courage.” 28 When Darius asks Alexander to bury 
him after his death, the author employs the words used by Joseph 
in describing a similar request made of him by Jacob that he be 
buried “in the grave which I dug for myself.” 28 When Clitoma- 
chus is honored by Alexander, the author has the crier proclaim 
the bestowal of this royal honor in the words spoken by Haman 
in announcing the conferring of royal honor upon Mordecai: 
“Thus shall it be done to a ... man whom the king delights to 
honor.” 10 When Alexander is about to die, the author draws 
upon the Biblical account of Jacob’s death: “When he had done 
speaking, he drew up his feet into the bed, breathed his last and 
died, and was gathered to his people.” 11 

In some instances the author’s purpose seems to be to enhance 
the appeal of the narrative by introducing familiar quotations. 
Thus, after the death of Porus, Alexander promises the Indian 
soldiers freedom and security in words spoken by Micah: “And 
you shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig tree ... ” 32 
When Dindimus informs Alexander that his people do not engage 
in warfare, the author employs a paraphrase of the well-known 
Biblical passage: “We have broken our swords and our spears 
to pieces and we do not learn war.” 11 When Dindimus is dis¬ 
cussing the nature of man, he utters the oft-quoted words from 
Genesis: “For the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth”; 14 and when he condemns tyranny and the treachery 
which it breeds, he draws upon the words of Malachi: “ ... We 
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all have one father, and one God has created us; why then do 
we deal treacherously every man against his brother, profaning 
the covenant of our God?” 15 

The author has incorporated into the text many Biblical 
passages for their dramatic effect. In order to make the remarks 
of a defiant Persian soldier ring out with a bold flourish, the 
author couches them in the form which the Bible employs to 
express Sheba’s defiance of David: “We have no portion in 
Alexander neither have we an inheritance in the son of Philip.”** 
To describe the exhilarating effect of wine upon Alexander, the 
author introduces the appropriate words from the experience of 
Ahasueros: “When the heart of the king was merry with wine.” 87 
To provide a poignant expression for the effect of Olympias’ 
rebuke of Antipater, the author employs the words used in the 
Bible in the case of Ahasueros’ fateful reprimand of Haman: 
“As the words left the mouth of the queen, they covered Anti¬ 
pater’s face.”* 8 In order to draw a word picture of a devastating 
hail storm, the author turns to the striking Biblical descrip¬ 
tion: “ ... and hail and fire flashing continually in the midst of 
the hail.” 88 

In some instances the author substitutes a well-known Biblica 
object or figure for the one found in the Latin. Thus when Darius 
tells his captains that he intends to dress Alexander, if captured, 
in a coat of purple and send him home to his mother, the author uses 
instead “a coat of many colors”, 40 an allusion to Joseph’s famous 
garment. When Nectanebus describes the god, Ammon, as 
having ram’s horns, the author substitutes “the horns of Azazel,” 41 
the mythical demon referred to in the Bible as dwelling in the 
wilderness. While the Latin simply states that Alexander was 
served at a banquet in the palace of Darius, the author introduces 
two well-known Biblical personalities, “the chief of the bakers 
and the chief of the butlers,” 48 to wait upon him. 


Differences between the Hebrew and 
Latin Versions 

Differences between the Hebrew and the Latin versions are 
found with respect to numbers designating quantity, dimension. 
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and the duration of an event, and also in connection with elements 
of episodes in the narrative. 

In the case of numbers there are at least thirty-seven instances 
in the text in which the Hebrew differs from the Latin. Differ¬ 
ences are found in the numbers of troops, the size of a gift, the 
depth of a river, the amount of the spoils shared in by the soldiers, 
the duration of an encampment, the length of a battle, the figures 
on war casualties, the respective heights of Alexander and Porus, 
Alexander’s age at the time of his death, the number of years he 
spent in warfare, the number of kings he vanquished, and the 
number of cities he built. 

With reference to differences in elements of episodes in the 
narrative, we have already discussed those that are due to elabora¬ 
tion and expansion and to the introduction of material into the 
Hebrew text from outside sources. 4 * As for the differences under 
discussion here, we have found that several of them reflect a 
variant reading of the Latin text as found in S (Codex Seitenstet- 
tensis, now Harvard University Ms. Lat. 121) or reveal the 
influence of the Greek or Syriac version of Ps.-Call. While we 
know that the Hebrew text is based on a mixed Latin text com¬ 
bining the I 1 and P recensions of the Historia de Preliis, we do 
not, however, know which manuscripts in particular our author 
used. It is possible that the manuscripts upon which he based 
his translation may have contained material other than that found 
in the two Latin texts, 44 representing the I 1 and P recensions, 
with which we have compared the Hebrew. This therefore might 
account for some of the differences. We have also found that 
some differences may be due to the author’s misunderstanding or 
misreading of the Latin text and possibly to textual corruptions. 

We have collected the differences in numbers and in the 
elements of episodes and have included them in Appendix III. 


Changes Made in the Text of the Manuscript 

In the interest of a more readable text it was considered 
necessary to make a number of corrections in the Hebrew manu¬ 
script. Some of these corrections were suggested by the Latin 
and the other sources; some were indicated by the context of the 
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narrative, while others were required because of corruptions in 
the text of the manuscript. We did not, however, attempt to 
correct all the purely grammatical errors such as the wrong or 
inconsistent use of gender and number, or the superfluous use 
of the definite article or its omission. The changes may be classi¬ 
fied as follows: 1. Corrections of evident scribal errors. 2. Emen¬ 
dations. 3. Additions. 4. Transpositions. 

With the exception of the corrections of minor scribal errors, 
we have called attention to the changes made in the manuscript 
either in the notes or in the apparatus to the Hebrew text. 


Transliteration of Latin Names and Terms 

The Hebrew transliteration of proper names and terms is on 
the whole rather faithful to the Latin. There are, however, a 
number of distortions which may be due to scribal errors in the 
Hebrew manuscript, to corruptions in the Latin manuscript or 
manuscripts used by the author or to the misreading on his part 
of the Latin. In some cases the transliteration of the same name 
or term appears in various forms and spellings. No attempt was 
made to remove these inconsistencies. The different forms and 
spellings are included in a list which we have compiled of the 
transliterated names and terms and the Latin forms upon which 
they are based. This list, arranged in alphabetical order accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrew, is found in Appendix IV. 

An examination of the transliterated names and terms reveals 
the following features: The sounding of the final s in some in¬ 
stances and its silence in others; the varying pronunciations of 
c , x and 2 ; the interchange of consonants; syncope; the rendition 
of plural names by the ending i in the Hebrew; the dropping of 
the h at the beginning of some names; the rendition of the names 
of countries in the accepted Hebrew form in some cases and in the 
Latin form in others; and the presence of instances where the 
Hebrew transliteration is closer to the French, as found in the 
Old French Prose Alexander Romance , than to the Latin. A by¬ 
product of the transliteration is the light shed on the pronunciation 
of Latin in fourteenth-century France, the home of the author of 
our manuscript. 
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The Manuscript 

The Hebrew manuscript is found in the Bibliotheque Na¬ 
tional in Paris as part of Ms. Hebreu 750. It occupies sixty-five 
folios, the numbering of which follows an irregular sequence. 
The account begins with folios 80-90 v and continues thence 
with folios 24-79 v . The folios are 8% by 6% inches. According 
to the colophon, the copying of this manuscript was the work of 
two scribes: Hayyim and his grandfather Yehosef, “a student of 
the scribes, son of Daniel of the family of Mionilji.” The 
colophon states that Hayyim copied part of the manuscript and 
Yehosef the remainder. A marginal note found in folio 38 v 
indicates that Hayyim copied up to line 8 of that folio. 45 Both 
Hayyim and Yehosef call attention to their names in the text of 
the manuscript in order to indicate that they were the copyists. 
Hayyim does this by adorning the word hayyim when it occurs 
in the text 45 or by singling out for adornment the individual letters 
of his name from among words in the text. 47 Yehosef follows 
the latter method. 48 In the colophon it is stated that the copying 
of the manuscript was completed in the month of Elul in the 
year 1428. 


Apparatus to the Hebrew Text 

The Hebrew text which is found in the latter part of this 
volume is the basis of the English translation. In comparing the 
account in Part I of the Hebrew text with that of the Latin as 
found in Zingerle, Die Quellen zum Alexander des Rudolf von 
Ems, and in Hilka, Der Altfranzosische Prosa-Alexanderroman, we 
occasionally adopted the Latin reading for the sake of a more 
readable text. In that portion of Part I which contains Aristotle’s 
letter to Alexander, derived from Musere ha-Pilosofim, ti we have 
adopted various readings from among several manuscripts upon 
which Loewenthal’s edition of Musere ha-Pilosofim is based. In 
Part II of the Hebrew text, which is based entirely upon Musere 
ha-Pilosofim, we have similarly adopted various readings from 
among the several manuscripts upon which the above-mentioned 
edition of the book is based. In Part III of the Hebrew text we 
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have incorporated readings from the chronicle in Yosippon , the 
chronicle in the Parma Ms. described above, and the Chronicon 
of Eusebius. 

In two of the places where passages were omitted in the 
Hebrew manuscript, the omissions were filled in on the basis of 
the corresponding passages in the Latin source in order to orient 
the reader in the content of the narrative. Thus, the very first 
page of our Hebrew manuscript, corresponding to some of the 
material in the first paragraph of the Latin source, is missing. 
This material was translated and introduced within brackets at 
the beginning of our Hebrew and English texts. In another place, 
the material corresponding to paragraphs 107, 108 and part of 
109 of the Latin source is missing in the Hebrew manuscript. 
In this instance a paraphrase of the Latin passage has been in¬ 
troduced within brackets in the Hebrew and English texts in the 
appropriate places. 

Throughout our edition of the text wherever we adopted a 
reading other than that of the Hebrew manuscript, we recorded 
the reading of the Hebrew manuscript in the apparatus. Similarly, 
wherever the adopted reading was selected out of several possible 
sources, the particular source used is indicated in the apparatus. 
The sigla employed in the apparatus are as follows: 

£3= The Hebrew manuscript which is the subject of our 
study. 

X = Zingerle, O., Die Quellen zum Alexander des Rudolf von 
Ems, Germanistische Abhandlungen, IV (Breslau, 1885). 

n = LIilka, A., Der altfranzosische Prosa-Alexandenoman 
(Halle, 1920). 

D — Sefer Musere ha-Pilosofim, ed. A. Loewenthal, (Frankfurt 
a. M., 1896). 

3 = M. in Loewenthal’s Musere for Mss. Munchen, 43, 210, 
243. 

3 = Br. in Loewenthal’s Musere for Ms. Breslau, Saraval 19. 

t3 = P. in Loewenthal’s Musere for Ms. Paris 894. 

3 = Yosippon, Mantua edition re-edited by Gunzburg and 
Kahana (Berditschev, 1896-1913). 

D = Yosippon, Venice edition, 1544, representing the Con¬ 
stantinople edition. 
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T = ChronicIe in Ms. Cod. Heb. Bibl. I. B. de-Rossi, No. 
1087, Parma. 

N = Eusebius, Chronicon, II, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, XIX 
(1857). 

[ ] = Addition. 

( )= omission. 

[ = different reading. 

The explanation in Hebrew of the apparatus and the sigla is 
found immediately preceding the Hebrew text in this volume. 

Some Observations on the English Translation 

We have sought to present a literal translation of the Hebrew, 
but in a few instances it was found necessary to resort to a free 
translation in order to convey the meaning of the text. To avoid 
repetition in translating the conjunction vmo we have employed 
in addition to and such words as but, thereupon, 'whereupon, then, 
in the meantime, etc.... Where a proper name is repeated within 
a sentence or is found in the preceding or following sentence, the 
personal pronoun has been substituted. In a few instances, in order 
to avoid redundance, a phrase consisting of two words with the 
same meaning was translated by one word in the English. In 
many instances the clause “and he answered ... saying” or “the 
queen asked him ... saying” was rendered as “and he answered” 
and “the queen asked him.” 

As indicated elsewhere in the Introduction, we have employed 
the paragraph numbering found in the Latin texts of the Historia 
de Preliis edited by Zingerle and Hilka. f0 Occasionally, however, 
we found it necessary in the English translation to subdivide 
some of the numbered paragraphs into smaller paragraphs with¬ 
out attempting to make these subdivisions always to correspond 
to the subdivisions in the Hebrew text. With reference to the 
many Biblical allusions found in the Hebrew text, their source 
has not as a rule been indicated in the notes because for the most 
part they are rather well-known. However, the source of those 
allusions which might not be easily recognized has been indicated. 





The Book of the Gests of Alexander 
of Macedon 



The Book of the Gests of 
Alexander of Macedon 

i 

[The Alexander Romance] 

[The 1 very wise Egyptians who knew the measurement of the 1 
earth, who ruled the waves of the sea and understood the order of 
the heavens ... handed over this knowledge to the entire world 
by means of the loftiness of their teaching and their magical arts. 

It is said of Nectanebus, their king, that he was an ingenious man, 
proficient in astrology... and amply endowed with magical 
powers. When he was informed on a certain day that Artaxerxes, 
the king of the Persians, would come against him with a mighty 
hostile force, he did not arouse the army ... but went instead 
alone into a chamber in his palace, took a bronze basin and poured 
rain-water in it. He held a bronze staff in his hand and by means 
of magical incantations ... beheld and perceived in that water- 
filled basin fleets of ships that were coming against him. 

At that time some generals had been assigned by Nectanebus 
to keep watch in various parts of Persia. A certain one of these 
came to him and said: “Most noble Nectanebus! Artaxerxes, the 
king of the Persians, is coming against you with a multitude of 
hostile troops recruited from very many nations ... When 
Nectanebus heard this, he said with a smile: “ ... Your speech to 
me was not like that of a general but like that of a timid man. For 
power resides not in the multitude of people but in the fortitude 
of one’s spirit...” After saying this he entered the chamber in 
his palace once again by himself and made little wax boats and 
placed them in the basin filled with rain-water. Holding in his 
hand a staff made of a palm branch and fixing his gaze on that 
basin with all his might, he began to chant an incantation and saw 
how the gods of the Egyptians were piloting the ships of the 
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barbarians. Whereupon he immediately changed his dress, shaved 
his head and beard, and took with him as much gold as he could 
carry as well as those objects that were necessary for astrology ... 
and for the art of magic. He then fled secretly from Egypt to 
Pelusium and from there to Ethiopia. He clad himself in linen 
garments ... and pretending he was an Egyptian soothsayer, he 
came to Macedonia and sat unrecognized in a public place where he 
engaged in divination] on behalf of anyone who approached him.* 
When the Egyptians saw that Nectanebus delayed his return 
to Egypt, they went to make supplication before their god whose 
name was Serapis. And they said: “Lo, our King, Nectanebus, 
has not returned, and we do not know what has befallen him.” 
Whereupon Serapis answered them: “Nectanebus, your King, has 
fled from Egypt because of the Syrians who will come to wage 
war against you. Their king will rule over you. But after many 
days his [Nectanebus’] son, the issue of his loins, will return and 
deliver you from your enemies who will then become your sub¬ 
jects.” Thereupon the Egyptians made a statue out of black stone 
in honor of Nectanebus and they inscribed on the pedestal of the 
statue the words of their god’s reply to them. And Nectanebus 
remained in Macedonia unrecognized.** 

2 It came to pass when King Philip was away with his army 
that Nectanebus ascended the palace of the king to see the queen. 
When he saw that she was beautiful, lovely and radiant, he was 
filled with such a desire for her that his heart was almost con¬ 
sumed by the passion. He drew near to Queen Olympias, bowed 
and said: “God save you, O Queen.” He refrained from ad¬ 
dressing her as “my Mistress.” The queen said to him: “Master 
and sage, draw near, I pray, and sit down.” Nectanebus drew 
near to the queen and she asked him: “Are you from Egypt?” 
Nectanebus answered: “O Queen, you have spoken well. It is 
true that I am from Egypt where there are wise men who interpret 
dreams, understand the song of birds, know the hidden things and 
foretell the destinies of those who are bom. I am expert and 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A* picture of Nectanebus 
dressed in white garments, with his head and beard shaved.” 

** After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of the Egyp¬ 
tians making supplication before their god and a picture of the statue of Nectanebus.” 
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wise in these matters. My knowledge is like that of a prophet 
and my understanding encompasses all that I have mentioned.” 
Nectanebus looked into the face of the queen with great desire. 
When the queen heard his words and saw that he stared at her, 
she said to him: “What were your thoughts about me when you 
stared at me?” Nectanebus answered: “I remember the beautiful 
words of the gods who told me that I would look into the face of 
Queen Olympias.” 

While saying these things, he drew forth from his bosom 3 
some tablets of copper, mixed with silver and gold, upon which 
there were three circles. In the first one were engraved the 
twelve houses of heaven, in the second the twelve animals of 
the zodiac, and in the third the sun and the moon. Afterwards 
he opened an ivory box and drew from it seven shining stars and 
seven figured stones corresponding to the seven planets. When 
Olympias beheld these wonders, she said: “O master, if you wish 
me to believe all that you show me, then tell me the year, the day 
and the hour of King Philip’s birth.” When Nectanebus heard 
her words, he made his calculations by means of astrology and 
magic and told her the year, the day and the hour of King Philip’s 
birth. When he had completed his work, he said to the queen: 
“If you wish to hear anything else, please ask.” Whereupon the 
queen said: “Tell me what will become of me and of King Philip. 
For I have heard it said that when King Philip returns from the 
army, he will put me aside and take another wife.” Nectanebus 
answered: “O Queen, the report is false and without truth as far 
as the present is concerned. Indeed, this will happen some years 
from now but not in the immediate future. However, in the end he 
will take you for a wife as in the beginning.” Whereupon 
the queen said: “O master, I beseech you, tell me the truth.” 
Nectanebus answered: “One of the gods will lie with you.” 
And she said to him: “Which god will lie with me?” Nectanebus 
answered: “His name is the great Ammon. He is delightful, 
wonderful and makes men rich.” Whereupon she said to him: 
“Describe his form and appearance. If your words come true, 
we shall honor you.” Nectanebus answered: “He is neither a 
youth nor an old man; he is middle aged. He has the horns of 
Azazel* and his beard is white. You will see him in a dream, and 
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in that dream he will lie with you.” The queen said: “If this 
proves to be true, then I shall pray before you not as a prophet 
or as a seer but as a god.”* 

Nectanebus went forth from the queen, saying: “Remain in 
peace.” He went to a waste place outside of the city where he 
gathered herbs and ground them. Then he engaged in divination 
and muttered incantations in order that Queen Olympias might 
see that which he had recounted to her. It came to pass at night 
that the queen saw the god Ammon lying with her. While he lay 
with her, he said: “My Mistress, the Queen, from a god have you 
conceived the one who will redeem you.” 

4 The queen awoke and was very happy. It came to pass in 
the morning watch that she rose from her bed and ordered that 
Nectanebus be brought before her. When Nectanebus came, 
she spoke with him, telling him all that she had seen in the dream. 
Nectanebus said: “If you will give me a place in your palace, I 
shall reveal to you even further the truth of this matter. The 
truth is that this god will come to you again in the form of a 
dragon and afterwards he will appear in the form of a man.” To 
which the queen said: “You have spoken well. Whenever you 
wish, you may come and stay in my palace. If I find this to be 
true, you shall be a father to him [who will be born].” The queen 
ordered her servants to give him a place in her bed-chamber, and 
they set up a bed near the queen’s bed. It came to pass in the 
evening that Nectanebus began his work of divination by means 
of the arts practised by the devils. He transformed himself into 
a dragon, went over to the queen’s bed and entered it. He em¬ 
braced her and lay with her during that night. When he rose 
from the bed, he placed his hand on her womb and said: “O Queen, 
the fruit of your conception will be victorious. He who is born of 
you shall not be humbled before any man.” Thus was Queen 
Olympias deceived, for she lay with a man and thought that her 
intercourse was with the god Ammon. In the morning Nectanebus 
rose from his bed in the form of a dragon and descended from the 
palace. The queen remained in bed pregnant. When it came to 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Nectanebus 
engaged in divination before the queen.” 
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pass in the period of her pregnancy that her stomach swelled 
visibly, she ordered that Nectanebus be brought before her. Then 
she said to him: “What will King Philip say about me when he 
returns from the army?” Nectanebus answered, saying: “O 
Queen, do not be afraid. The god Ammon will for my sake help 
you in whatever you may desire. King Philip will not be able to 
speak ill of you. Strengthen yourself, therefore, because I have 
spoken the truth to you."* 

After these things Nectanebus left the palace and went out¬ 
side of the city. He gathered herbs, ground them and took their 
juice. Then he seized a sea-calf and began to mutter incantations 
over the herbs and the juice, employing the art of magic in 
order that the god Ammon might appear in a dream to King 
Philip. 

It came to pass at night that King Philip had a dream in 5 
which the god Ammon was lying with Queen Olympias, his wife, 
and was saying: “Lo, you will conceive and give birth to a son 
who will redeem you and Philip his father.” After the inter¬ 
course Philip saw a golden ring lying in the bosom of the queen. 

In that ring there was a stone on which was engraved the head 
of a lion, the sun in its course and a knife. When King Philip 
awoke, he ordered that his soothsayer 4 be called before him. When 
the soothsayer came before the king, he related to him the dream 
which he had dreamed. The soothsayer then said to the king: 
“My lord, the King! Know in truth that your wife is with child, 
not by a man, however, but by the god Ammon. As for the head 
of the lion and the sun in its course, this is their interpretation: 
The boy who will be bom to the queen will be powerful and wise 
and will vanquish mighty kings. He will capture cities and will 
extend his rule into the East. He will subject all the peoples to 
forced labor for tribute.” 

After these things King Philip ordered all his commanders, 6 
horsemen and troops to go forth and wage war against his enemies. 
He went forth with his army, fought with his enemies, con¬ 
quered them and subjected them to forced labor for tribute. When 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Nectanebus, 
transformed into the dragon, lying with the queen.” 
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he was in the thick of the battle, he saw a dragon walking before 
him, slaying all his enemies.* 

Philip departed from the army and came to Macedonia. He 
went to his chamber in the palace, and the queen came before him. 
The king took hold of her, embraced and kissed her with great 
passion. Then he said to her: “My mistress, so lovely and wise! 
Unto whom did you give yourself, Olympias? Have you sinned 
in what you have done? In truth you have not sinned because it 
was forced upon you by a god and not by a man. I have seen in a 
dream all that you have done. Therefore I cannot say anything 
to you.” 

7 He took her by the hand and both of them sat down at their 
table to eat. All the commanders and horsemen ate and drank with 
them. Meanwhile Nectanebus went up to Philip’s palace and 
entered the dining hall in the form of a dragon, moving and 
crying with great rage. All those who were eating with the 
king and queen grew pale. Then the dragon approached the 
queen, laid his head in her lap and kissed her. Whereupon the king 
said: “I have seen this creature, O Queen Olympias, and I say 
this to you, my commanders and horsemen: I saw this dragon 
when I was at war with my enemies, and he walked before me 
slaying all our enemies.”** 

8 It came to pass after a few days while King Philip was sitting 
in his bed-chamber that a bird came and sat in his lap. It laid an 
egg which fell to the ground and broke. Out of it came a little 
serpent which crawled around the egg in order to enter it as in 
the beginning. However, when it put its head inside the egg, it 
died. Seeing this the king became frightened and trembled exceed¬ 
ingly. He ordered that the soothsayer be called before him. 
When the soothsayer arrived, the king showed him the broken 
egg and the serpent which had come out of it and told him all that 
had happened. Whereupon the soothsayer said: “My lord, the 
King, a son will be bom unto you who will rule after your death, 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of King Philip 
and of the dragon slaying his enemies." 

** After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of the king and 
queen and the horsemen eating and drinking, and of the dragon coming forth and 
kissing the queen.” 
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and before he returns to the land of his birth he will travel 
around the entire world.”* 

It came to pass that when her days to be delivered were 9 
fulfilled, the queen became ill and was seized with labor-pains. 

She ordered that Nectanebus be called before her and said to 
him: “I am ill and am seized with labor-pains.” Nectanebus made 
his astrological calculations and said to the queen: “Rise a little 
from your seat because the elements have been transformed by 
the power of the sun.” The queen rose, rested a little and the 
pains left her. Afterwards he said to her: “Sit down in your 
place.” The queen sat down for a little while and then gave 
birth to a son. When the boy fell to the ground, the earth trembled 
and lightning and thunder and great and wondrous heavenly lights 
filled the entire universe. The day grew black and there was 
darkness, and hail fell from the heavens. 6 

The king trembled exceedingly and was very much terrified, 10 
and in his fright he went to the queen and said to her: “My mis¬ 
tress, I had been harboring the thought that this boy should not be 
permitted to live and that he should therefore not be allowed to be 
weaned and to grow since he was not born of me. Now, how¬ 
ever, I think that he was born of a god because I have seen these 
lights and portents and because the elements have been trans¬ 
formed. I shall therefore order that the child should be permitted 
to live and to be weaned so that he may remain as a memorial 
after me. I shall love him as my own son.” And he named him 
Alexander.** 

It came to pass afterwards that the lad Alexander was with 11 
the servants of the king and they loved him. In appearance 
Alexander did not resemble King Philip or Queen Olympias. 
The hair of his head was like the lion’s. His eyes were large and 
bright but were not alike-, one was black and the other red. His 
teeth were sharp like those of the wolf and his chest was like the 
breast of the lion. While he was at school, he would enter into 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of the king telling 
the soothsayer all that had happened to him.” 

** After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
when he was bom and of the king coming before the queen.” 
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contests with his fellow students and would surpass them both in 
studies and in strength. 

12 When he was twelve years old, he was able to ride by himself 
and was learning the art of warfare. As his father’s commanders 
and horsemen did, so did he. When King Philip observed his 
strength and his power, he was very pleased with him and said: 
“My son, Alexander, I love your mighty deeds and your ingenuity 
but I am grieved because you do not resemble me in figure and in 
appearance.” When the queen heard the words of the king, she 
was very much worried. She sent for Nectanebus and said to 
him: “Tell me the truth. What is King Philip thinking of doing 
with me, for he said to Alexander: ‘My son, I love your power 
and your ingenuity but I am worried because your figure and 
appearance are not like mine.’ ” Nectanebus answered: “O 
Queen, the thoughts in King Philip’s heart are proper toward you 
for I see the sun shining opposite to a certain star.” 8 

13 Alexander listened and heard his words, and said: “Father, 7 
is this star visible in the heavens? Can you show it to me?” 
Nectanebus said: “Come with me outside of the city and I shall 
show it to you.” Then Alexander said: “Do you know how you 
will die?” And Nectanebus said: “Yes, my son.” Whereupon 
Alexander said: “It is a great thing to know how long you will 
live and in what manner death will overtake you.” And Nectane¬ 
bus said to Alexander: “My dear son, I have but one son and 
he will kill me.” Afterwards Nectanebus went down from the 
palace and went outside of the city at night. Alexander fol¬ 
lowed him and both of them came to the edge of a ditch which 
was near the city wall. 8 Nectanebus said: “My son, Alexander, 
look at the stars in the heavens and behold a certain star whose 
light has grown dim. Mercury is shining and Jupiter is shining 
very brightly.” While Nectanebus was gazing at the stars, 
Alexander drew near to him, pushed him and threw him into 
the ditch, and said: “Thus shall you die, old man. Did you know 
this? Then why did you wish to know the secrets of the heavens 
and their constellations?” Nectanebus answered: “I knew all 
that would happen to me. Did I not tell you that my son would 
kill me?” Then Alexander said: “Am I really your son?” Nectane¬ 
bus said to Alexander: “You are really my son and out of my 
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loins have you come.” When Nectanebus said these things, Alex¬ 
ander’s heart yearned for his father. He descended into the ditch 
but when he drew near, he found him dead. Alexander took him, 
placed him on his shoulder and brought him into the palace. 
When Queen Olympias saw her son, Alexander, carrying the 
corpse of Nectanebus, she cried out and said: ‘‘What have you 
done?” Alexander answered: “Mother, how did you give your¬ 
self to him for his pleasure?” And the queen said: “It was not of 
my own free will.”* 

In those days there was a prince in Cappadocia who sent a 14 
horse as a gift to King Philip. The horse was a colt, untamed and 
untrained, large and very handsome. It was bound and tied with 
iron chains and fetters. It ate only human flesh. The name of the 
horse was Bucephalus. Its head was as round as a circle and it 
appeared as though precious stones protruded from its forehead 
and from the back of its head. When King Philip beheld how 
beautiful the horse was, he was filled with great astonishment at 
its beauty. He ordered that his servants should make an iron stall 
and place the horse in it, and that those men who were condemned 
to death should enter the stall and serve as food for the horse.** 

After these things King Philip was told in a dream that the 
man who rode the horse would rule over his kingdom after his 
death. Therefore he sat safely on his throne, thinking that the 
man who would reign after him would be wise and mighty. 

When Alexander was fifteen years old, he was strong and 15 
mighty, wiser than all the boys of his age and well acquainted 
with the books of Aristotle. It came to pass one day that Alex¬ 
ander passed by the horse’s place, and he looked up and saw the 
horse. It was locked up in an iron stall and in front of it were 
some hands and feet that were left over from its meal. He was 
greatly astounded. He put his hand inside the stall, and the horse 
stretched forth its neck, rested its head in Alexander’s hands and 
stooped down. When the horse withdrew its head from the hands 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
throwing Nectanebus into the ditch as he gazed at the stars and of his carrying him on 
his shoulder to his mother.” 

** After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of the men 
leading the horse to King Philip as a gift.” 
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of Alexander, it looked into his face. Alexander understood what 
the horse wanted. He opened the door, entered and placed his 
right hand gently on its shoulder. Then the horse, Bucephalus, 
recognized Alexander as its master even as the dog recognizes its 
master when it sees him. 

16 Alexander rode the horse and passed through the city. When 
King Philip beheld Alexander riding the horse Bucephalus, he 
rejoiced and said: “My son, Alexander, I know in truth that you 
will reign after my death.” And Alexander answered: “By this 
shall I know that you intend to do this on my behalf. Do me the 
kindness, 1 pray, and permit me to ascend the chariot.” The 
king said: “Even this thing shall I do for you; only be strong and 
take with you one hundred horsemen and forty thousand talents 
of gold and go forth against your enemies. Do everything which I 
have commanded you to do and then you will prosper in your 
ways.” Alexander listened to the command of the king. Then 
he went and ascended the chariot and took with him many 
precious things and much gold, and he came with his horsemen 
to the Peloponnesus.* 

17 When King Nicolaus heard that Alexander had come to his 
country, he became very angry and went forth with a great army 
to wage war against him. When Nicolaus reached the place where 
Alexander had encamped, he called out to Alexander and said: 
“Who are you, and what is there between me and you that you 
have come to wage war in my country?” Whereupon Alex¬ 
ander answered: “I am Alexander, the son of King Philip of 
Macedonia.” Then Nicolaus said: “You know who I am, do 
you not?” And Alexander said: “I know that you are Nicolaus. 
However, do not exalt yourself and let not your heart be filled 
with arrogance because of your power and might. Do you not 
know that the great man is brought low and the lowly man is 
lifted up?” And Nicolaus answered, saying: “You have spoken 
the truth. However, give thought to the words which have 
issued from your mouth and tell me the truth: Why have you 
come to this country?” Alexander answered: “You already know 


* After thik paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
riding the horse and ascending the chariot, sword in hand.” 
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the truth, namely, that there is no issue between us. I shall merely 
cross through your land in order to reach my destination.” When 
King Nicolaus heard Alexander’s words, he became very angry 
and said: “To whom am I speaking? By my father’s peace! If I 
were to spit in his face with force, he would die.” While he was 
saying these things, he spat in Alexander’s face and said: “Take 
this, you foolish young man, for honor is not seemly for a fool. 
Why were you not ashamed to speak with arrogance? You 
brought all this upon yourself.”* 

Alexander conquered his impulse wisely and said to Nicolaus: 
“By the peace of my father and mother! The two of us shall fight 
one another. If you prevail and smite me, we shall become your 
subjects; but if I prevail, you and your men will become our sub¬ 
jects and serve us.” To which Nicolaus answered: “So shall your 
judgment be; you yourself have decided it.” Then both of them 
agreed to fight on an appointed day. Alexander departed, returned 
to Macedonia and related to King Philip all that had happened to 
him; and Nicolaus returned to his palace. The day of the battle 
arrived. Alexander left Macedonia, came to the place of battle and 
pitched his tent first; and Nicolaus also came with his army. 
When the trumpets were sounded, they joined battle and the 
fighting raged fiercely and furiously. Nicolaus’ men were smitten 
before Alexander and Nicolaus turned his back to flee. Alexander, 
however, pursued him, seized and struck him and cut off his 
head.** 

Having won the battle, Alexander seized the cities, and all of 
Nicolaus’ soldiers and horsemen swore allegiance to him and 
made him king over them. Thereupon Alexander returned to 
Philip with great honor. 

Alexander found Philip dining with his new wife; for while he 18 
was away at war, Philip had put aside his wife Olympias, Alex¬ 
ander’s mother, and had married the daughter of another man, 
her name being Cleopatra. When Alexander came before Philip, 
he bowed down and said to him: “Father, accept from me the 

•After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Nicolaus 
spitting in Alexander’s face. 

** After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
fighting with King Nicolaus and slaying him.” 
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crown of victory in my first battle. And now, when can I remove 
my mother’s shame?” There was a man there, Lysias by name, 
who said to the king: “Cleopatra will bear you a son in your own 
image and likeness and he will reign after you.” When Alexander 
heard Lysias’ words, he became very angry and sprang upon 
Lysias with wrath and struck him on the head with a staff which 
was in his hand 9 and killed him. When King Philip saw what 
Alexander had done, he was greatly vexed. He rose from his 
throne and ran at Alexander, sword in hand. However, King 
Philip fell to the ground and his sword fell from his hand. Alex¬ 
ander said: “King Philip, why do you not rise? What caused 
you to become so aroused that you felt impelled to run after me in 
order to strike me with your sword ?” 10 King Philip remained 
silent and said not a word in answer. After a few days Philip 
took to his bed and Alexander, his son, went to visit him and he 
said: “O King Philip, I know that it is not fitting or proper to call 
you by name. However, I shall not speak to you as son to father 
but as friend to friend. And now tell me, father, have you acted 
justly toward your wife and my mother, Olympias, whom you 
have put aside? Why did you commit such an evil? As for the 
slaying of Lysias, you did not examine and investigate the matter. 
I know that you will admit to the truth, namely that I did the 
right thing when I slew him. Yet you ran after me in anger, 
sword in hand, in order to strike me. Were it not for the com¬ 
passion of my Creator as a result of which you failed to overtake 
me, I would have perished.” Alexander wept bitterly. When 
Philip heard Alexander’s words, his compassion was kindled and 
he wept and said to Alexander: “Go and bring her to me, and do 
as is fitting in your eyes.” Alexander washed his face and went 
out. He restrained himself, left the palace and went to speak with 
Olympias his mother. He said to her: “Do not worry and do not 
harbor any thoughts in your heart concerning what he has done 
to you because it is the way of the entire world for a man to 
rule over his wife. Arise now, make haste and come with me.” 
He took her by the hand and they both went to King Philip. 
When King Philip saw Queen Olympias, he embraced her with 
great desire. 

After these things the messengers of King Darius came to 
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King Philip and asked him for the tribute. When Alexander saw 
Darius’ messengers, he said to them: “Go tell Darius, the Em¬ 
peror, that Alexander, the son of King Philip, said thus: ‘For a long 
period in his life Philip did not have a son. He had instead a hen 
that laid golden eggs. When it came to pass, however, that a 
son was bom to him, the hen ceased to lay for all time.’ ” When 
the messengers of Darius heard Alexander, they looked at one 
another in astonishment because of his wisdom and his words. 
The messengers returned to Darius and told him all that had 
happened to them.* 

After these things King Philip was informed that the people 20 
of Armenia had rebelled against him. Whereupon Philip assembled 
his entire army against Armenia and Alexander came forth to 
battle against them. They joined battle and the Armenians were 
smitten before Alexander and fled. Alexander slew many of 
them, scored a victory and subjected them to forced labor for 
tribute under King Philip as in the beginning. 

In those days there was a king in the land of Bithynia 11 whose 
name was Pausanias. Although this king was mighty and strong, 
he paid tribute to King Philip year after year. For a long time 
Pausanias had coveted Queen Olympias, the mother of Alexander. 
Pausanias rebelled against King Philip, gathered many horsemen 
and a large army and invaded Macedonia. When King Philip 
heard that Pausanias had transgressed and rebelled against him 
and had invaded his country, he was filled with anguish and his 
heart was sorely grieved. He went forth to meet him with a small 
number of men because he had sent his army with Alexander to 
fight against his enemies. Pausanias’ men fought against Philip’s 
men and defeated them. Philip turned his back in flight, but 
Pausanias pursued him, struck him and stretched him out on the 
ground. He did not die immediately. However, he was benumbed 
and was like a corpse lying in the field. The entire kingdom of 
Macedonia trembled because they thought that King Philip had 
been slain. Pausanias marched into Macedonia 12 like a mighty 
hero who had been victorious in battle over his enemies. He 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of King Philip 
when the messengers came to ask him for the tribute and of Alexander answering 
them.” 
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came into the palace of Olympias in order to take her by force 
and bring her with him to his country. The queen fled before 
him, ascended the tower and locked the door behind her. 

When Alexander returned from Armenia with great honor and 
with great riches, he found all the people of his kingdom grieving 
and mourning over King Philip. Looking out from the distance 
and recognizing her son, the queen cried out and said: “Save me, 
my son Alexander, and avenge your father. Where is your might, 
my son?” When Pausanias heard the cry of the queen, he de¬ 
scended from the palace and went forth with his horsemen to 
meet Alexander in battle. When Alexander saw Pausanias coming 
toward him with his sword drawn, a sword which reeked with 
the blood of the many he had slain, he ran at him, struck and 
killed him and cut off his head.* 

Then Alexander was told that Philip had been smitten and 
wounded and that he was lying like a corpse in the field but was 
still alive. Alexander’s heart yearned for him and he wept 
bitterly. King Philip opened his eyes, recognized Alexander and 
said: “Alexander, my son, I am happy when I behold your face 
because I know that you will take vengeance for me.” King 
Philip sighed and said to Alexander: “Be strong my son, wage 
wars and avenge your father.” When Alexander heard the 
words of the king, he wept and said: “O father, be strong because 
I have taken vengeance for you from those who rose up against 
you. I have slain him [Pausanias] and he is lying dead in the 
field.” And Philip said: “Alexander, draw near, I pray, and kiss 
me, my son.” Alexander drew near and embraced and kissed 
him. Philip breathed his last and died in the arms of Alexander. 
Alexander wept over him in the bitterness of his soul. Then he 
returned to his palace and ordered that the king be buried with 
great honor.** 

21 When the days of weeping and mourning had passed and Alex- 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Pausanias as 
he fought with King Philip and wounded him mortally. A picture of Pausanias as he 
went to take the queen by force. A picture of Alexander as he fought with Pausanias 
and cut off his head.” 

•* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of king Philip 
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ander was comforted, he issued a proclamation throughout the 
whole of his kingdom that all the people should assemble before 
him in order to inaugurate a new reign in the kingdom. When 
all the people of the kingdom had assembled, Alexander sat on 
the royal throne in Macedonia, blessed the people and spoke to 
them, saying: “Macedonians and Greeks, do not fear your ene¬ 
mies for God will give me strength to save you from the hands 
of your enemies, and they shall become our subjects and pay us 
tribute. If it be your will that I should rule over you in accord¬ 
ance with the command of Philip, my father, then let me know 
your opinion; but if you do not wish me to reign after him, then 
choose today another man who will rule over you and save you 
from your enemies.” The people all rejoiced, shouted with 
exultation, clapped their hands and said: “Long live the King! 
Long live the King!” Then Alexander said to all the people: 
“Now that you have chosen me to be king over you, equip your¬ 
selves with whatever you may need, take along provisions for the 
journey and let us go forth to battle against our enemies.” And all 
the people answered together and said: “O King Alexander, for 
many years we fought against our enemies under the command of 
King Philip but now our strength is diminished and we are no 
longer able to endure war. Therefore may you deem it proper to 
transfer the yoke of war to our youths because they are better 
able to bear it than we.” Alexander answered and said: “Such a 
thing ought not to be done. You have not spoken what is right. 
Since you are wise and are expert in war from your youth, it is 
better for me to be with you in battle than with the young men 
who will hold to their views even though they lack understanding 
and wisdom and have not been tested in warfare.” The men 
looked at one another in astonishment upon hearing Alexander’s 
words, and they blessed him in a loud voice. Then they said: 
“Whosoever he be that shall rebel against your command and 
shall not hearken unto your words in all that you shall command 
him, he shall be put to death; only be strong and of good courage.” 
And the people returned each man to his home.* 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
speaking to the people.” 
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Thereafter all the people, old and young, obeyed the command 
of Alexander. 

22 Then Alexander gathered a very large army and set out for 
Italy. When he came to Chalcedon, he pitched his tents there and 
waged war against the Chalcedonians. The Chalcedonians fled 
before Alexander and ascended the wall. Alexander said to them: 
“Why did you ascend the wall? Go forth to battle and we shall 
fight. If you do not wish to fight with us, then obey my com¬ 
mand so that you may live and not die. You shall be our subjects 
and serve us.” The Chalcedonians obeyed the command of Alex¬ 
ander, and he came inside the city and subjected them to forced 
labor for tribute. Then the people of the city swore allegiance 
to him. Alexander departed thence with his troops and they 
marched to the sea-coast in order to cross over into Italy. Hav¬ 
ing heard of Alexander’s fame, the Roman counselors trembled 
exceedingly. They took counsel together and sent a gift to 
Alexander: six thousand dishes of gold, their weight being six 
hundred pounds, 13 and six thousand golden crowns. The Roman 
messengers arrived, brought the gift to Alexander and bowed 
down before him. Alexander received them with joy. They im¬ 
plored him not to cross over to wage war against them and not 
to destroy their land. Alexander fulfilled their request.* 

23 Alexander and all his troops embarked on ships and crossed 
over into Africa. He humbled the pride of Africa and subjected it 
to forced labor for tribute. Alexander departed from there and 
crossed over to one of the islands in order to worship the god 
Ammon. While he was on the road leading up to the temple, he 
chanced upon a stag. Alexander ordered his horsemen to bend 
their bows and shoot their arrows, but they were unable to hit it. 
Whereupon Alexander bent his bow, hit the stag and killed it. 14 
Alexander then said to his horsemen: “You have seen what I 
have done; then do you likewise. Observe what I do and do the 
same.” From that day on the horsemen began to bend their bows 
and shoot their arrows, and in this manner they gained experience. 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of the Roman 
messengers bringing the gift to Alexander.” 
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Alexander went into the temple to worship the god Ammon and he 
offered up a sacrifice before him.* 

Alexander departed thence and came to a place called 24 
Taphosiris. In that region there were fifteen cities and twelve 
rivers which emptied into the sea. There was a temple there but 
its gates were closed. He offered up sacrifices to the gods and 
implored them to answer all the questions which he should ask. 

It came to pass during the night that Alexander saw the god 
Serapis in a dream .. - 16 

Then he departed from there and went to Damascus. He 26 
captured Sidon, subdued it and subjected it to forced labor for 
tribute. He departed thence and came to a city called Tyre and 
pitched his tents there. 

Alexander 19 sent messengers to Jerusalem with a letter whose 
contents were as follows: “Alexander, the son of King Philip, to 
Onias, 17 the Priest, and to all the priests in Jerusalem, greetings! 

Let it be known to you that I, Alexander, have encamped with all 
my soldiers and horsemen in the great city of Tyre. Send us now 
provisions and all the various supplies that are required by the 
men who are serving in my army. Send us also the tribute because 
it is better for you to serve us and pay us the tribute than to pay it 
to Darius, King of Persia.” The people of Jerusalem in reply to 
Alexander said to his messengers: “Thus shall you say to Alex¬ 
ander: ‘The Jews of Jerusalem have sworn unto Darius, King of 
Persia, not to give aid, counsel or arms to any other king except 
with his permission. It is therefore not proper for us to violate 
the covenant which we have made between us.’ ” 

The messengers returned to Alexander and brought back word 27 
to him, telling him all that the people of Jerusalem had said. Alex¬ 
ander became very angry and said: “When I come to Jerusalem, I 
shall wreak vengeance on them until they are destroyed. Their 
land will become waste and desolate, and no one will ever mention 
their name again.” It came to pass that Alexander had a dream 
during the night. He dreamt that in his hands there were clusters 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
striking and killing the stag, on his way to worship the god Ammon.” 
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of grapes which he threw to the ground in anger. Then he trod 
upon them, causing wine to issue. When he awoke from his 
sleep, he ordered that the soothsayer be called. The latter came 
and said to him: “My lord, the King, know verily that this is 
the interpretation of the dream. The grapes which were in your 
hands represent the city which you will capture and even as you 
threw them to the ground, so shall you break down the walls of 
the city and cause them to fall to the ground. The wine which 
came forth when you trod upon the grapes represents the blood of 
the people who will be killed and slaughtered in the city.” When 
Alexander heard the interpretation of the dream and what it 
foretold, he ordered his army to lay siege to the city of Tyre and 
to fight with violence. He besieged it and captured it. His men 
went up into the city, each man against his adversary, slew its peo¬ 
ple and broke down its walls. Alexander also captured two other 
cities and razed them to their foundations. He departed from 
there and set out in anger for Jerusalem. 

28 When the people of Jerusalem heard that Alexander was 
coming to wage war against them, they trembled exceedingly. 
Onias the Priest assembled all the people of Jerusalem and said 
to them: “Go and fast. Do not eat or drink for three days, night 
or day. Let us return unto the Lord and pray unto Him. He will 
save us from the hands of Alexander and his army.” They 
offered up sacrifices and prayed before the Lord, the great and the 
awesome One.. The Lord heard their prayer and gave thought to 
them and delivered them from their distress. 

It came to pass that Alexander and all his forces arrived at a 
camping ground on the road and encamped there. During the 
night while he was lying in bed in his tent, he lifted up his eyes 
and beheld a man dressed in fine linen standing over him. His 
sword was drawn and its appearance was like a flash of lightning 
on a rainy day. He raised his sword above Alexander’s head and 
Alexander was seized with great fear and said to him: “Where¬ 
fore should my lord strike his servant?” The man said: “The 
Lord has sent me to conquer great and mighty kings before you. 
I am the one who walks before you to help you. Know now that 
you will die because your heart has emboldened you to go up to 
Jerusalem to do harm to the priests of the Lord and to His 
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people.” Alexander answered: “Forgive, 1 pray, the transgression 
of your servant. 18 Oh my lord, if it displeases you, I shall turn 
back.” The man said to him: “Do not fear, I have forgiven you. 
Arise and go forth to Jerusalem. When you come to the city, 
you will see a man dressed in fine linen like myself who resembles 
me in appearance. You shall quickly prostrate yourself and bow 
down before him. You shall do everything that he tells you to do. 
Do not disobey his orders for on the day that you do, you shall 
surely die.” Alexander went forth to go up to Jerusalem. 

During the night the Lord appeared to Onias, the High Priest, 
and said to him: “Thus shall you speak to the people of Jerusalem: 
‘Dread not, neither be afraid of Alexander. Open the gate of the 
city.’ And you shall change your dress and put on your priestly 
vestments. You shall then go forth to meet Alexander together 
with the priests and the people of Jerusalem, all dressed in white 
garments.” When the [High] Priest awoke, he summoned the 
priests and the people, told them of the dream which he had seen 
and ordered them to do all that he had been commanded to do. 

The [High] Priest and all the priests and the people went 
forth even as Onias had been commanded. They came to a place 
called Scopulum. 18 This was a high place from which Jerusalem 
and the Temple could be seen. They took their stand there, wait¬ 
ing for Alexander to come unto them. When Alexander ap¬ 
proached them, he beheld a spectacle of great splendor: The 
people were dressed in white garments, the priests wore their 
priestly vestments and the [High] Priest was attired in a robe of 
pure, white linen and on his head was the crown of holiness upon 
which was inscribed the revered and awesome name of the Lord. 
Alexander ordered that none of his men should approach or dare to 
confront them. Alexander went up to them alone. He descended 
from the chariot, knelt on his knees and bowed down before the 
High Priest. He blessed the Lord and said to Onias: “What does 
my lord command his servant?” When they beheld this, the priests 
and all the people of Jerusalem rejoiced. Some of them wept from 
great joy. The people lifted up their voices, blessed Alexander, 
clapped hands and said: “Long live the King! Long live the King!” 
Alexander became confused at their shouting and was greatly as¬ 
tonished. 
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The kings who were standing near Alexander were enraged 
when they saw him bow down before the [High] Priest. One 
of the king’s commanders, Parmenion by name, became envious 
and said to him: “O great and victorious King, what have you 
done? I am astonished when I consider the person to whom you 
have bowed down. While all the kings and peoples bow down 
to you and extol and praise you, you have gone and bowed down 
to a man who does not even possess the strength to oppose you in 
battle.” To which Alexander replied: “Do not be astonished for 
I have bowed down not to a man but to the Lord. In a vision at 
night as I lay in bed inside my tent I beheld a man who resembled 
this one in appearance and in dress. He said to me: ‘When you 
go to Asia, you will conquer it and you will completely subdue 
the pride of Persia.’ In all the places that we have been, I have 
not yet seen anyone who resembles him in appearance, in form and 
in dress. However, the man whom I saw in the vision at night 
resembles this man and he is the one who walks before me to 
subdue the kings and the peoples. And thus did the man whom I 
saw command me: ‘When you behold a man dressed in linen 
garments who resembles me in form and appearance, you shall 
immediately prostrate yourself and bow down before him. Do 
everything that he commands you to do and do not disobey his 
orders.’ When I beheld this man, I recalled the vision which I had 
and therefore bowed down before him. When he passes before 
me, I shall with the aid of my Creator subdue King Darius and 
the pride of Persia. I shall conquer the cities and the peoples and 
prosper wherever I go and achieve whatever I desire.” 

Afterwards, Alexander together with the [High] Priest and the 
priests came into Jerusalem and entered the temple of the Lord. 
The [High] Priest showed him the temple, the courts, the treas¬ 
ures, 20 the vestibule, the place of the Holy of Holies, the place of 
the altar and the place of the burnt offering. Then Alexander said 
to the Priests: “I shall erect a memorial for myself in this temple. 
I shall give the craftsmen an abundance of gold so that they may 
make a statue of me and erect it in the temple before the Holy of 
Holies. My statue shall be a memorial in this great House of the 
Lord.” Onias however said to Alexander: “Contribute the gold 
which your lips offered for the sustenance of the priests of the 
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Lord and the poor of His people who come to worship Him in this 
temple. I shall make a better memorial for you than you have 
suggested. All the children who will be bom to the priests this 
year throughout Judea and Jerusalem will be called by your name, 
Alexander. You will thus be remembered whenever they come to 
perform their service in this temple. It is not permitted to accept 
a graven image or figure in the House of God.” 

Alexander agreed that this should be done and gave him the 
gold. He asked the [High] Priest to inquire of the Lord on his be¬ 
half whether he should go forth to battle against Darius or whether 
he should desist. Whereupon the [High] Priest said to him: “Go, 
for he will surely be delivered into your hands.” The priests 
brought before him the Book of Daniel and showed him the pas¬ 
sage that dealt with the ram which was butting in all directions 
and the shaggy he-goat which ran upon the ram and trampled it 
to the ground. The [High Priest] said: “You are the shaggy 
he-goat which ran upon the ram and Darius is the ram. You will 
trample upon him and take his kingdom.” And the [High] Priest 
encouraged him to go forth against Darius. When Alexander 
heard the interpretation of the vision, he rejoiced greatly and 
gave gifts to all the priests. He said to them: “Request many 
gifts of me and ask me for presents and they shall be granted.” 
Thereupon they asked him, saying: “Grant us our petition and 
may our request be fulfilled. We shall know that we have found 
favor in your eyes in this way: All the Jews who live in Babylonia, 
in Media and in whatever place you may come and establish your 
rule shall be exempt from taxes and shall be free to observe the 
laws of their religion as they wish.” 21 Alexander ordered that 
these things be written down in a book so that they would not be 
forgotten and would serve as a reminder that everything that had 
been requested was to be done. Alexander also recorded in books 
and in letters a description of the nocturnal vision in which he saw 
the angel and of the [High] Priest’s conversation with him. He 
sent these to Macedonia and to Rome. Then Alexander departed 
from Jerusalem.* 


•After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
bowing down before Onias the High Priest.” 
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29 At that time some men fled out of Tyre 22 from Alexander 
and came to King Darius in Persia. They spoke with him and 
related all that they encountered at the hands of Alexander. 
When Darius heard their words, he asked them to describe his 
figure and appearance. The men from Tyre took a tablet, drew 
an image of Alexander and brought it to Darius. When Darius 
saw the figure, he expressed contempt and scorn because of its 
smallness.* 

It came to pass afterwards that Darius took a ball and a rod 
with a curved top, which is called “zocani” in Greek. These 
were intended for Alexander so that he might play with them 
after the manner of boys. Darius placed them in a golden box, 
enclosed a letter and sent them to Alexander. These were the 
words of the letter which King Darius sent to Alexander: 
“Darius, King of kings, to my servant Alexander, greetings. Let it 
be known unto you that I have received reports that you intend to 
come to our country to wage war and that a very small band of idle 
and worthless fellows has gathered about you. How will you be 
able to oppose us in war? Even if you could assemble all the men 
in the world and all the peoples on earth, you would not be able 
to wage war against us and against the Persians who are as the 
sand on the sea-shore and the stars in heaven in multitude. 
Therefore I command you to turn away from your thoughts and 
your waywardness. Retrace your steps and return home. 
Behold, I am sending you a ball and a rod with a curved top so 
that you may play with them after the manner of boys. I am 
also sending you a golden box because you are a poor and in¬ 
digent lad. In Persia, however, there is gold in such abundance 
that its brightness surpasses the light of the sun. Indeed the sun is 
put to shame by its splendor. Therefore turn away from your 
thoughts and your folly and from the aid of the devils in whom 
you trust.” 

30 The messengers came to Alexander and brought him the 
letter, the ball, the rod and the box. He ordered that the letter 
be read before all his commanders and servants. When his com- 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of the men 
from Tyre drawing the figure of Alexander before Darius.” 
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manders heard the words of the letter, they were indignant and 
very angry. When Alexander looked at the faces of his com¬ 
manders and horsemen and saw their sad and distorted expression, 
he said to them: “My commanders and horsemen, why are your 
faces sad and why are you incensed over the words of this letter? 

Do not be distressed or angry. Do you not know that the dog 
which barks a great deal and whets its tongue has no strength? 

Be of good courage and let us prove strong! We shall go forth 
against them and it will be reckoned to us as bravery. Let us not 
lose heart because of the words of this dog. We shall wage war 
against him with wisdom and with skill.” 

Alexander ordered that the messengers of Darius be seized 
and hanged on the gallows. The messengers however cried out 
and said: “Our lord, the King! What is our offense and our sin 
that you have ordered your men to do evil to us? It is not fitting 
for a king like yourself to do such things.” Whereupon Alex¬ 
ander answered and said: “The words of your king incited me 
to do evil to you.” To which they replied: “Our king did not 
know of your greatness and wisdom. However, we who have 
heard and seen your wisdom and your superior virtues shall be 
able to tell everything. 23 Permit us now to return to our country 
and to our homes.” Alexander listened to them and acceded to 
their request. He ordered that food, drink and gifts should be 
given to them and that no harm or evil should be done them. 
The horsemen who served Alexander fulfilled his command. 
They set the table and gave them food and drink. While they 
were eating and drinking, they said to Alexander: “If it shall 
seem good to you, O King, then give us one thousand horsemen 
and we shall deliver Darius into your hands.” Whereupon 
Alexander replied: “Far be it from me to do such a thing, to shed 
innocent blood. Eat and drink and may it go well with you. I do 
not want to give you even one of my horsemen to surrender 
your king.”* 

On the next day Alexander ordered that the following reply be 31 
sent to Darius: “Alexander, son of King Philip of Macedonia, to 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
and of the messengers of Darius bringing him the letter, the rod, the ball and the box.” 
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Darius, the Emperor, greetings. Let it be known to you that we 
have received the letter, the rod, the ball and the box from the 
hands of your messengers. I have read the letter and it seemed 
to me that it was not fitting, proper or right for a great king like 
you to say such things. Indeed you should have been apprehensive. 
For we have learned from our forefathers and have observed in 
our own day that a small and despised man may sit upon the 
throne of a great and powerful king. The time will yet come 
when the wheel of fortune will turn. If you, a great and powerful 
king, come to fight against us and win the war, we shall then no 
longer be able to stand before you. However, in vanquishing me, 
you will have defeated according to your own words a lowly and 
despised man. If on the other hand I shall vanquish you, I shall 
win great honor for having defeated a great and powerful king like 
you. If, as you said, I am poor and indigent, a time will yet come 
when I shall grow rich from your kingdom. The ball and the 
rod which you sent so that I may play with them after the manner 
of boys constitute a good omen. The ball signifies that I shall rule 
over the entire world. The rod with the curved top is a sign that 
all the kings on earth will bow down before me and be subservient 
to me, while the golden box means that they will all send me 
gifts. And you, O mighty King, have begun to pay me tribute by 
sending me the golden box.” The messengers of Darius were 
called before Alexander. He gave them gifts, placed the letter in 
their hands and sent them to Darius their lord. 

32 When Darius read the letter, he became very angry and sent a 
letter to Antilochus and to all his commanders. These were the 
words of the letter: “Darius, King of Persia, to Antilochus and to 
all his commanders, greetings. Let it be known unto you that we 
have heard that Alexander, son of King Philip of Macedonia, has 
in his folly invaded Asia, conquered it and slain its people. Asia is 
now subject to him. I command you as men who are brave, noble, 
honorable, wise and valorous to set out quickly and lie in wait for 
him on the road. Seize him alive and bring him to me, and I shall 
chastise him as one chastises a boy. I shall dress him in a coat of 
many colors and send him to Olympias, his mother, in Macedonia. 
Indeed he is not a warrior; he is a boy and should remain with the 
boys and play with them.” 
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When Antilochus and Darius’ commanders read the letter, 33 
they sent him this reply: “Antilochus and all his commanders to 
Darius, King of Persia, greetings. Let it be known to you that we 
received your letter and have read it. Concerning the boy whom 
you have ordered us to seize and send to you, know in truth that 
we assembled a large army and fought a violent battle with him 
but were defeated and fled from him to the interior of the cities. 
Even as you are asking us for aid, so do we also seek aid and 
counsel from you. As for your saying that you intend to dress the 
boy in a coat of many colors, know that he seized the city of 
Tyre, destroyed it and slew its people because they had made a 
covenant with us.” 

While Darius was reading Antilochus’ letter, a messenger 34 
came and said to him: “Alexander and all his troops are en¬ 
camped on the bank of the river called Granicus.” Whereupon 
Darius ordered that a letter be written and sent to Alexander. 
These were the words of the letter: “Darius, King of Persia, to my 
servant, Alexander, greetings. Lo, I command you to refrain 
from crossing over into my country lest I go forth to meet you 
with the sword. All the kings of the East pay tribute to me and 
exalt and praise my name. What has entered your mind that you 
should cross the seas, the rivers, and the mountains in order to 
oppose me? I know that you have not acted wisely in this entire 
matter. Indeed you will earn great distinction if you are able to 
hold on to the kingdom of Macedonia and save it from my hands. 

You have become arrogant, and together with your men you have 
captured cities, destroyed them, broken down their walls and 
slain their people. Considering the evil that you have done, you 
should turn back and hide yourself from us lest all the wicked 
deeds which you have committed from the very beginning to this 
day come rolling back upon you. We are more numerous and 
mightier than you and we rule the entire world. What entitles 
you to receive letters from a king as great as I am? Moreover, 
when you received my letters, you expressed scorn and contempt 
for them. Lo, I desire and intend to show you my power and my 
might. I am sending you some poppyseeds. If you can count 
them, then you will also be able to count the people of Persia as 
well as my servants and soldiers. I shall now give you some 
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sound advice. Turn back and let it never enter your mind to 
repeat the things which you have done.” 

35 The messengers of Darius came to Alexander with the letter 
and the poppyseeds. Alexander ordered that the letter be read. 
Then he placed his hand in the bag containing the poppyseeds, 
took some, put them in his mouth and ate them. He said: “I see 
that the people are very numerous. However, they are weak and 
lack strength as is the case with this seed.” While he was saying 
these things, messengers arrived and said: “Lo, Queen Olympias 
your mother has become ill and wishes to see you. She has ordered 
us, saying: Go to Alexander my son, and say to him: Make great 
haste, do not delay and come to me because I desire to see your 
face before I die.” When Alexander heard this, he wept for it 
grieved him to his heart. However, he ordered that a reply be sent 
to Darius, and these were the words of the letter: “Alexander, 
son of Queen Olympias, to Darius, King of Persia, greetings. 
Let it be known to you that I have received your letter. You 
sent instructions for us to turn back and go home. Lo, I am 
notifying you that I shall not turn back out of fear or dread of you 
or because of your power and might. However, I find it ab¬ 
solutely imperative to return home to my mother not to kiss her 
bosom and suck her breasts after the manner of boys but because 
she has become ill and has taken to bed. She has bidden me, 
yea she has ordered me to come to her. With the aid of my 
Creator, however, I shall return quickly to your country to 
fight against you. I have received the poppyseeds which you sent 
and have eaten of them. They were as sweet as honey in my 
mouth. Lo, I am sending you some pepper in return for them. 
It is a small amount and is meant to inform you that the strength 
of the pepper will overcome the abundance of the poppyseeds 
which represent your people whose numbers cannot be counted.” 
The messengers of Darius were then called before Alexander. 
He presented them with gifts, gave them the letter and the pepper 
and sent them to Darius. 

Alexander departed thence with all his troops in order to 
return to Macedonia. 

36 It came to pass at that time that the general in command of 
Darius’ troops was in Arabia with a large and mighty army. The 
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general’s name was Amonta. When he heard that Alexander and 
his army had departed, he came forth to meet Alexander in battle. 
Both armies encamped opposite one another and passed the night 
in their camps. In the morning the sign of battle was given, the 
trumpets were blown and they engaged in combat. The battle 
lasted three days. They did not rest or pause even at night. The 
blood which flowed from the slain and the wounded covered the 
earth and was like an overflowing stream. Darius’ men fell in 
vast numbers and were routed before Alexander because he 
fought violently, leaping upon the Persians like a lion upon its 
prey. When Amonta saw that his warriors and horsemen had 
fallen, he turned his back in flight and escaped. He made his way 
to Persia and came before Darius. When he arrived, the mes¬ 
sengers who had returned from their mission to Alexander were 
still in the presence of Darius and were reading Alexander’s letter 
before him. King Darius asked the messengers what King 
Alexander had done with the poppyseeds. They told him that he 
had eaten some of them and that as he ate he said: “The Persians 
are many in number but are weak, and like the poppyseeds possess 
no strength.” Then Darius took some of the pepper which 
Alexander had sent him, ate of it and said: “His people are very 
small in number but are strong like this pepper.” Whereupon 
Amonta said: “My lord, the King, it is true that Alexander’s 
men are a few in number but they are very strong. There is no 
one who can stand before them. We fought with them, were 
defeated and fled. We did not cease fighting for three days, night 
and day, but we could not prevail against them. Most of our 
warriors and men were slain.” 

When Alexander won the battle, his spirit was not exalted 37 
with pride nor did arrogance find place in his heart. He ordered his 
horsemen to bury the slain among the Persians and Macedonians.* 

Alexander departed thence with all his troops and they came 
to Cilicia where there were many cities that paid tribute to King 
Alexander. Alexander took fifteen thousand soldiers from that 
country. He departed thence and came to the land of the Isaurians. 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
fighting with Amonta, the general in command of Darius' army, and of his putting 
him to flight.” 
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He fought with them and subjected them to forced labor for 
tribute. He departed thence and came to Persepolis, 24 the place 
of the nine Muses. He vanquished the people of Persepolis and 
made them subject to him. He took some horsemen from among 
them and came to Asia which he conquered and subjected to forced 
labor for tribute. He gathered many horsemen and came to 
Phrygia. There he entered the temple of the sun and offered up 
sacrifices. He departed thence and came to the shore of the 
Scamander River. That river was fifteen cubits deep. Alexander 
said to the people who were standing there: “Happy are you who 
enjoy the blessing of the Lord.” One of the men whose name 
was Cletomedus replied and said to Alexander: “We could relate 
greater and more wonderful things about you and your heroic 
exploits. Indeed you have performed deeds which surpassed in 
might those that were performed by the men who besieged Troy. 
You have prospered through your mighty deeds. You have been 
victorious in wars and have humbled and subdued all the cities and 
men who opposed you from the very beginning to this day.” To 
which Alexander replied: “Would that I were a disciple of Homer 
rather than the recipient of the kind of praise which was conferred 
upon Achilles.” 

38 Alexander departed thence and arrived with all his troops in 
Macedonia where he found his mother Olympias restored to 
health and out of bed. Alexander rejoiced with her for several 
days. Then he left Macedonia with his troops and set out for 
Persia. He came to a city called Abdira, and he and his troops 
pitched their tents and encamped near the entrance of the city. 
When the people of Abdira saw Alexander, they closed the gates 
of the city and fought with Alexander from off the wall. He 
offered them peace and said to them: “Come out and make peace 
with me. Do what I command and let us have peace ere I destroy 
the city and send you into exile. Let not Darius beguile you by 
saying: ‘Fight against Alexander. Be strong and of good courage 
until I come and drive him away from you.’ ” However the 
people of Abdira answered him: “We cannot come forth to do 
what you command because we have made a covenant with Darius 
and we shall not violate our covenant. If it seems right to you, 
then grant us a respite of a few days so that we may send and 
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inquire whether he intends to come and save us from your hands.” 
Alexander became angry at these words and ordered his horsemen 
to kindle a fire and burn down the gates of the city. When the 
people of Abdira saw the fire, they were seized with fear and 
terror. They said to Alexander: “Our lord, the King! Know 
assuredly that we did not shut the gates of the city in order to rebel 
and fight against you and your people. We were truly afraid that 
King Darius, upon hearing that we had submitted to your com¬ 
mand, would send his commanders and horsemen to destroy the 
city.” Whereupon Alexander replied and said to them: “Open 
the gates of the city and do as I command for Darius would not 
think of coming to wage war against you. He will not destroy 
the city nor will he make a full end of you for I shall save you 
from the hands of all the enemies who may rise up against you.” 
When the people of Abdira heard the words of Alexander, they 
opened the gates of the city and did what he commanded. Alex¬ 
ander then said to them: “When I return after smiting Darius, 
I shall come again and talk with you.” 

Alexander departed thence and went to Chaldeopolis. He 
came to the shore of a river called Xenis. Alexander’s men were 
hungry for bread and they cried out, saying: “It would have been 
better for us to die in our own country than die of hunger together 
with our cattle.” When Alexander saw that his men were mur¬ 
muring because they were hungry, he prayed to the Lord and 
offered up sacrifices before Him. The Lord listened to his prayer 
and ordained food for them; and they ate and were satisfied. 
Then the horsemen cried out and said: “Lo, our horses and camels 
will die of hunger. What shall we do for them?” Whereupon 
Alexander replied and said to them: “My mighty soldiers and 
horsemen! If our horses should die, what is there that we can 
do for them? Shall we cease fighting our enemies? But if we should 
die, of what use will the horses be? Therefore we would do well 
to go and find a place where we and our cattle can rest, and we 
shall eat, drink and rejoice.” He departed thence and came to a 
place called Lucres where they found food and drink. They re¬ 
mained there several days. He departed thence and came to a 
place called Tragachantes, and he encamped there. In that place 
Alexander found a temple of Apollo, and he desired to offer up a 
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sacrifice in the temple. However, one of the priests of the temple 
whose name was Zacora said to Alexander: “This is not the 
time to offer up a sacrifice.” On the following day Alexander 
came into the temple and offered up sacrifices. The god Apollo 
called to Alexander and said: “Hercules.” Alexander replied 
and said: “Apollo, why did you call me Hercules? I see that your 
oracular power has been destroyed.” 

39 Alexander departed thence and came to a city called Thebes, 
and he pitched his tent there. He made a request of the people of 
the city, saying: “Help me out by giving me four hundred horses.” 
When the Thebans heard Alexander’s command, they closed the 
gates of the city. Some four thousand of their men climbed up on 
the wall and called out to Alexander, saying to him: “If you do 
not withdraw from us, we shall go forth to battle against you.” 
Alexander laughed and made jest of their words and said to them: 
“Why did you shut the gates of the city and then say that you 
want to fight with us? Know assuredly that I shall not depart from 
you until I conquer the city and subdue it. If you desire to fight 
with us, do not lock yourselves inside the city like virgins in their 
chambers. Men who are brave soldiers do not lock themselves 
inside the city. On the contrary, they come out to fight with the 
people who besiege them. Indeed, it is better for you to come out 
and fight and die on the field of battle than to die of hunger and 
thirst inside a city which is under siege and is in distress. It will 
then be reckoned to you as bravery.” After these things Alex¬ 
ander ordered a thousand archers to surround the city and shoot 
at the men who were on the wall. He ordered a thousand horse¬ 
men to dig up the foundations of the city. While the archers were 
shooting their arrows, other men were burning the gates of the 
city. Finally the soldiers entered the city, each one against his 
■ adversary, and captured it. 

Among Alexander’s men there was one who despised and 
hated the people of that city. His name was Stisichorus. He 
rejoiced very much when he beheld the demolition of the homes, 
the destruction of the city and the slaughter of its people. Among 
the inhabitants of the city was a man whose name was Hismenea. 
When he beheld Stisichorus rejoicing over the destruction of the 
city, he left it and went and fell at the feet of Alexander. He 
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lifted up his voice in a tender lament and wept. He besought him 
not to destroy the city but to have compassion upon it. He im¬ 
plored him not to listen to his counselors of evil. Alexander said 
to him: “After witnessing the demolition of the wall, do you 
come begging before me?” Hismenea, however, answered: “Why 
do you not spare the city and show compassion for it especially 
since your father was of this city and was born in it?” Alexander 
was greatly incensed at his words and ordered that the city be 
destroyed and razed to its very foundations. Alexander then 
departed from there. In the meantime a commander from Thebes, 
Clitomachus by name, followed him together with those Thebans 
who had survived the slaughter and had been saved from the hands 
of Alexander. They came to the Temple of Apollo where they 
offered up sacrifices and prayed to Apollo. Apollo replied and 
said: “The man who wins in three contests shall rebuild the city 
of Thebes. After these victories he will be granted permission by 
Alexander to rebuild the city, and he shall maintain it in security 
and peace.” 

Alexander went to a city called Corinth. Its inhabitants en- 40 
treated Alexander to join with them at a chariot contest in which 
the horsemen were to compete. A very large number of peo¬ 
ple had gathered to witness the contest. Alexander said: “Let 
the horsemen rise and compete before us.” Then he added: 
“Who will volunteer to enter the contest first?” Whereupon 
Clitomachus said: “My lord, the King! I have already sworn to be 
one of the first to compete if it pleases your majesty.” Alexander 
answered: “Rise and enter the contest.” Clitomachus competed 
in three contests and won in all of them. Alexander then ordered 
that Clitomachus be crowned. He had him ride in his chariot and 
ordered the herald to proclaim before him: “Thus shall it be done 
to a mighty and victorious man whom the king delights to honor.” 

The herald asked Clitomachus his name. He answered: “My 
name is: a man without a city.” Whereupon Alexander said: 
“Mighty and victorious man, how can you say that you are or 
that your name is: a man without a city? It is not fitting for a 
valiant man like you to be without a city and without dominion.” 
Clitomachus answered: “My lord, the King! Before your coming 
I had both city and dominion, but after your coming I had neither 
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city nor dominion.” Alexander understood the meaning of hi$ 
words and realized that everything that he had said referred to 
the city of Thebes. Whereupon Alexander said to him: “Go, 
build up the city of Thebes and rule over it as you see fit.”* 

46 “Alexander departed thence and came to the land of the 
barbarians. When Darius heard that Alexander had come, he 
trembled exceedingly. He gathered all his commanders and 
wise men and took counsel with them. He said: “I see now 
that this Alexander is a man who has prospered and has been 
victorious in battles from his youth. Yet I believed him to be a 
worthless fellow. I ridiculed his exploits, mocked him and re¬ 
garded him as a mad prophet. Now we shall have to submit to 
him and refrain from acting arrogantly toward him as we did in 
the past. He is a discerning and wise man and a warrior from his 
youth. I sent him a ball and a rod with a curved top so that he 
might play with them after the manner of boys. When he saw 
them, he accepted and regarded them as symbols of his majesty 
and sovereignty. His spirit became more imperious than mine 
even though I rule over the kingdom of Persia. Now give your 
advice and counsel here. What shall we do to this man who has 
annihilated our men and destroyed our land? Let us turn to our 
Creator for help. If the word has gone forth from the Lord to 
make him ruler over the kingdom of Persia, we shall be able to do 
nothing except submit to the will of our Creator.” 

While he was talking in this manner, his brother said: “I am 
very much astonished at the King and the princes. How could 
you harbor the thought that Alexander would come and conquer 
the kingdom of Persia? Now if it seems right to the King, the 
governors, the prefects and the cavalry officers and if you wish the 
kingdom of Persia to continue to enjoy prosperity and peace, then 
act as Alexander has acted. The king who wishes to wage war 
against another king does not send his commanders to fight with¬ 
out him while he remains in his bed-chamber in order to embrace 
his wife and lie between her thighs. Indeed he himself goes forth, 
passes in front of his commanders and leads them in battle. In 

•After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of the brave 
Clitomachus winning three victories. A picture of Clitomachus, with a crown on 
his head, riding on a horse.” 
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that way he lends strength to his commanders and horsemen.” 
Whereupon Darius replied and said: “According to your words 
I shall have to learn from his actions and not he from mine.” At 
which point another spoke, saying: “My lord, the King, Alex¬ 
ander is skillful and wise and yet he does all that his princes, 
sages and advisers counsel him. He does not insist on his own 
opinion even though his strength is like that of the lion.” To this 
Darius retorted: “How do you know all this?” And he said: 
“My lord, the King, when King Philip was alive you sent me to 
Macedonia to ask him for the tribute, but he refused to give it. 
Moreover, Alexander gave us his reply, and it was then that 1 
became aware of his wisdom and intelligence. This therefore is 
what we should do in his case. If it seems right to you, let the 
King appoint officers in all the provinces of his kingdom and let 
your commanders, horsemen and warriors be gathered unto you. 

Let all the men of valor and every man armed for war come 
equipped and ready to march. When Alexander beholds the 
multitude [of the subject nations under] Persia and the might 
of those foreign-speaking soldiers and the splendor of your 
horsemen, he and all his troops will be afraid and will trem¬ 
ble.” Whereupon one of the commanders said: “You have 
spoken and counselled well. However, do you not know that 
one dog can chase many animals away? In similar manner the 
wisdom of the Greeks can triumph over multitudes of people.” 

Alexander 2 ' departed thence and came to the land of Armenia 48 
Major. He conquered it and subjected it to forced labor for 
tribute. It came to pass after many days that he came to a place 
where there was no drinking water, and the people were very 
thirsty. He departed thence and came to a place called Andriaci. 
Adjoining it was a river. He encamped and pitched his tent on the' 
shore of the river and ordered his troops to obtain an abundance 
of logs from large trees. He bound them together with iron 
chains and constructed a large, wide bridge which spanned the 
river from shore to shore. Then he ordered his horsemen and 
commanders to move on to the bridge and cross the river first. 
The commanders and horsemen, however, were afraid to cross 
over on the bridge because the waters of the river were very 
turbulent. They feared that the bridge might collapse and that 
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they would be thrown into the river and drown. When Alexander 
saw that the horsemen were afraid to cross, he ordered the men 
who did not count for much, that is, the keepers of the beasts and 
the cattle, to cross over first. The horsemen crossed after them 
but with great dread for they were afraid that the horses might 
slip on the logs and fall. Finally, Alexander and the rest of the 
troops crossed over after them. 

60 Alexander 27 departed thence and directed his march toward 
Persia. He came to a city called Persepolis where he and all his 
troops encamped and pitched their tents. He besieged the city 
for many days, captured it and subjected it to forced labor for 
tribute. He acted in this manner in the case of every city which 
had a covenant with Darius. Afterwards 28 Alexander took counsel 
with his commanders and horsemen and spoke in their hearing 
saying: “Is there to be found among us one who will volunteer 
to go to King Darius and learn whether he intends to come forth 
to fight against us or to submit to our command?” It came to 
pass that night that Alexander saw the god Ammon in the like¬ 
ness of Mercury. He was carrying a robe on his shoulder which 
resembled the royal robe of Macedonia. He said to him: “Take 
my robe. Behold, I am ready to help you at all times. As for the 
messenger that you intend to send to Darius, do not send him. 
Indeed it is my desire and my will to endow you with my appear¬ 
ance and my form, and you shall go and speak with him. I know 
that it is difficult for a man like you to go on such a mission. 
However, fear not and be not dismayed for I shall help you, and 
you will suffer no adversity.” Alexander awoke from his sleep 
and recalling the dream that he had, he felt very happy. He 
summoned his advisers and said to them: “Give me your advice 
concerning the dream which I had.” They replied and said: 
“Our lord, the King, do as you see fit and in accordance with 
that which you saw in the dream.” Alexander then summoned 
Eumilo, his general, who was a brave man and was faithful to 
him and ordered that he accompany him. Alexander and the 
general departed from the place of the encampment and arrived 
at the Tigris River. They found the river frozen and covered with 
frost. Alexander took the robe which had been given to him and 
crossed the river, leaving his general on the other side. His 
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general, however, cried out after him and said: “My lord, the 
King, allow me to cross over with you for I would rather die than 
have anything adverse happen to you.” Alexander replied and 
said to him: “Wait and remain there with the horses until I 
return to you. The man whom I saw in the dream will accompany 
me and will be of help to me as spokesman and intercessor.” 

As for the above-mentioned river, the ice would melt in the 
heat of the day and the water would become very turbulent. At 
sunset, however, the water would freeze and the river would 
revert to its previous state. 

Alexander arrived in Persia alone. All those who saw him 61 
marveled at his figure and appearance and thought he was a god. 
The people of the city inquired of him concerning his princes 
and his country. He replied and said: “I am a messenger of 
Alexander.” At that time Darius was traveling through the 
towns situated in the mountains which surrounded his country to 
assemble a large army in order to wage war against Alexander. 
When Darius returned to the city and found Alexander, he 
questioned him and brought him into the palace. He marveled ex¬ 
ceedingly at him and thought that his appearance resembled that of 
the god Apollo. Darius said to him: “Who are you and whence 
do you come?” Alexander answered: “1 am a messenger of 
Alexander who ordered me, saying: Go to Darius, speak to him 
and say: Thus said Alexander: Why have you delayed to go 
forth to battle against me? Lo, you are acting like a trembling 
and fearful man. Either you go forth to battle against me or else 
submit to my command and send me the tribute as do the kings 
of the East.” Darius replied and said to him: “Are you Alex¬ 
ander that you speak so arrogantly? You do not speak like a 
messenger. Now go and return to Alexander and tell him that 
1 pay no attention to his words and that I am not afraid of him.” 
Darius ordered the overseer of his palace, saying: “Go, bring the 
man into the palace, slaughter an animal and prepare the meat for 
this man shall dine with me at noon. I shall repay Alexander for 
the manner in which he treated my messengers.” Darius took 
Alexander by the right hand and brought him into a chamber. He 
showed him all his treasure house with its precious things: the 
silver, the gold and the vessels. He also showed him the dining 
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hall. Meanwhile, Alexander was thinking to himself, saying: 
“This is a favorable omen. The time will yet come when this 
palace will be mine for the king has taken me by the right hand.” 

62 Then Darius and Alexander left the chamber and entered the 
dining hall. Darius sat down to eat together with all his com¬ 
manders. Alexander also sat with them. The service at dinner 
was in vessels of silver and gold, and the dining hall was bedecked 
with drapes which were adorned with precious stones. All of 
Darius’ commanders kept staring at Alexander’s figure, ridiculing 
and mocking him because he was short of stature. However, 
they were not aware of his cunning, bravery and wisdom. The 
chief of the bakers and the chief of the butlers, following Darius’ 
instructions, served Alexander’s meal in plates, dishes and flagons 
made of gold. 29 The chief of the butlers approached Alexander 
and served him his drink. Alexander drank and after he had 
finished drinking, he put the goblet in his bosom. This he did 
three times. Observing what Alexander had done, the chief of 
the butlers approached Darius and informed him, saying: “Thus 
did the messenger of Alexander.” Darius called to Alexander 
and said: “O Macedonian, why have you committed this shameful 
act of putting the vessels in your bosom? Is this what is done in 
your kingdom?” Alexander replied: “Such is the custom ordained 
by our king, namely, that all who drink from his vessels shall put 
them in their bosom.” All the commanders were amazed and 
said: “It is a great thing and a good custom.” 

63 Among Darius’ commanders there was one whose name 
was Anepolis. For a long time Darius had sent him to King 
Philip in Macedonia to collect the tribute from him. Anepolis 
looked at Alexander and recognized him from his appearance, 
voice and conversation. He thought to himself, saying: “I saw 
this man in the palace of King Philip when I was in Macedonia 
to ask King Philip for the tribute. It seems to me that this is 
Alexander himself.” He rose from his place, approached Darius 
and said: “My lord, the King, this man who has come to you 
from Alexander is Alexander himself.” Alexander looked at the 
faces of the commanders and recognized from the whispering 
which passed among them that they were talking about him. He 
rose from his place and descended from the palace. He en- 
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countered a Persian with a wax taper in his hand. Alexander 
snatched the taper from his hand and mounted a horse which 
happened to be there. He rode away, taper in hand, and left the 
city behind him. When the Persians saw this, they shouted after 
him: “Seize him.” The horsemen mounted their horses and 
pursued him. When evening fell, Alexander had come into the 
midst of a forest. Of the men who pursued him, some were 
thrown against trees and were accidentally hanged. Some 
stumbled into ditches and pits as a result of which many died 
while others suffered broken ribs, arms and legs. 

Darius was sitting in his palace in silence, bewildered and 
astonished at the crafty manner in which Alexander had come to 
Persia alone. He lifted his eyes and saw a golden statue on the 
royal throne. It was there for a short time and then fell to the 
ground and broke. When Darius saw the statue falling, he was 
grieved and said: “This is a sign of the destruction of my 
kingdom.”* 

After his escape from Darius’ commanders, Alexander rode 
on and arrived at the bank of the Tigris River on the following 
day. He found that the river was frozen. 

On the morrow Alexander assembled all his troops, went 64 
up to a high place and spoke in the hearing of the people. He 
encouraged them, saying: “My commanders, horsemen and brave 
soldiers! Do not fear or be in dread of the Persians because we are 
more numerous than they. Even if, God forbid, they were one 
hundred times as many as we are, we would still have no cause 
to fear them. The spiders are few while the flies are many but 
the flies cannot withstand the spiders.” Whereupon all the 
people rejoiced and clapped hands and said: “Long live the King! 
Long live the King!” 

It came to pass* 0 afterwards that Darius assembled an army 49 1 
which was as the sand on the sea-shore in multitude and he 
appointed five of his princes as its generals. He arrived with 
all his troops at the Tigris River and they pitched their tents 

* After this paragraph the manuscript haj the legend: “A picture of King Darius 
seeing the statue falling to the ground and breaking. A picture of King Darius sitting 
and eating with Alexander. A picture of King Alexander fleeing from the Persians 
with a wax taper in his hand." 
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nearby. On the following day Darius’ commanders crossed the 
river and came on to the field to fight against Alexander. Alex¬ 
ander received the following report: “Lo, Darius and all his 
troops are encamped at the Tigris River. His commanders have 
crossed the river and have taken their position in the field.” 
Thereupon Alexander and all his troops advanced to that place 
and encamped opposite their adversaries. The battle raged 
furiously. Neither side gave way to the other for they fought 
violently. However, when evening fell, Darius’ men were routed 
before Alexander and they turned their backs and fled. A very 
large number had fallen among the Persians. When the barbarians 
saw their brothers falling in the field like sheaves before the 
reaper, they trembled exceedingly and also turned their backs 
and fled. Alexander offered up sacrifices to the gods and ordered 
that the slain be buried.* 

50 When 31 Darius heard that Alexander had defeated his com¬ 
manders and had slain a great multitude among his soldiers, he 
was sorely grieved. Thereupon he assembled another army of 
260,000 foot-soldiers. Alexander’s men numbered 32,000 foot- 
soldiers and 13,600 horsemen. Then Darius and all his troops 
crossed the river, marched to the field and advanced to the place 
of battle. Both armies were arrayed opposite each other. The 
trumpets were blown and they joined battle. Many fell on both 
sides because the fighting was very violent. When Darius saw his 
people falling in the field, he turned his back and fled. In that 
battle there fell among Darius’ troops 40,000 men who drew the 
sword while 120 horsemen and 800 foot-soldiers fell among 
Alexander’s troops on that day. Thereafter Alexander set up camp 
in the field. He offered up sacrifices to the gods and ordered that 
the slain among the Persians and the Macedonians be buried. 
He sent all the wounded to the surrounding cities so that they 
might be healed.** 

55 Afterwards Alexander sent letters to all the provinces of his 
kingdom, and these were the words of the letter which Alexander 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
pursuing King Darius.” 

** After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
fighting with Darius’ commanders.” 
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sent to his governors: “Alexander, the son of King Philip and the 
son of Queen Olympias, to all my commanders and warriors who 
are stationed in Syria, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Paphlagonia and 
Arabia and to all the people of my kingdom, greetings! Let it be 
known to you that I have fought with Darius, King of Persia, 
and have defeated and driven him from the battlefield. I am 
therefore issuing this order: Make haste and collect one thousand 
garments made of animal skins as well as one thousand embroi¬ 
dered skins and send them to me in Antioch where they will be 
ready for my horsemen to wear. I am sending you camels which 
will transport the skins to me at the Euphrates River.” 

After escaping from Alexander, Darius came to a city called 57 
Persepolis. He sent a letter to Porus, King of India, requesting 
him to come to his aid. Porus, King of India, replied, and these 
were the words of the letter which King Porus sent to King 
Darius: “Porus, King of India, to Darius, King of Persia, greet¬ 
ings! Let it be known to you that we have received your letter. 
With regard to the request for aid which you sent to us, I am 
prepared to fulfil your wishes. I and all the people of my kingdom 
are grieved over the evil which has befallen you at the hands of 
Alexander and are distressed over all your trouble. I am sending 
you some of my horsemen and warriors who will be of help 
to you.” 

Afterwards Alexander received the following report: “Lo, 47 
Darius has assembled a large army and intends to come to Mount 
Taurus. He will lie in wait for you on the way to attack and 
terrify you and all your troops.” When Alexander heard all these 
things, he departed thence with all his troops, crossed the river 
and, on the strength of that report, marched seventy miles in one 
day. Alexander felt hot and perspired very freely. He wanted 
to bathe in the river because of the excessive heat and perspiration. 
The name of the river was Cidnus 32 and its water was very cold. 
Alexander bathed in the river and was seized with fever. He felt 
pain in all his limbs, and it was but a step between him and death. 

When the Macedonians saw that Alexander was ill, they 
were frightened and dismayed and very fearful. They said: 
“When Darius hears that Alexander is ill, he will come to battle 
against us and will slay us.” Alexander ordered that Philip, the 
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physician, be brought before him. He was a handsome young 
man, skilled in the art of medicine and pleasing in the eyes of 
Alexander. He said to Alexander: “I want to give you some 
medicine to drink and you shall, with the aid of the Creator, 
be cured.” 

Among those who were present there was a prince who ruled 
over Armenia. His name was Parmenion. This man was hostile 
to Philip, the physician, and hated him because he had observed 
that Alexander had for a long time loved him. He sent a letter to 
Alexander which read as follows: “Take heed and be on your 
guard against Philip’s remedies. Do not drink his medicine 
because he will betray you. King Darius has vowed to give him 
his daughter in marriage if he kills you.” 

Alexander read the letter and kept it in his hand. He said 
nothing to the physician because he had found him to be faithful 
and pleasing. Philip took the medicine, brought it to Alexander 
and placed it in his hand. Alexander took it in one hand and held 
the letter in the other. The physician looked at Alexander and 
said: “My lord, the King, drink and do not be afraid of the 
medicine for it contains an effective remedy.” Whereupon Alex¬ 
ander drank the medicine.* 

After Alexander had drunk the medicine, he placed the letter 
in the hand of Philip, the physician. Philip read it and was over¬ 
come with terror and trembling. He wept and said: “My lord, the 
King, I am not guilty of the crime ascribed to me in this letter.” 
Whereupon Alexander said to him: “Come near to me, please.” 
Philip drew near and fell at his feet. Alexander took him by the 
hand, embraced and kissed him and said: “Behold the love which 
I bear you. I drank from the cup of medicine before I showed 
you the letter. I placed my life in your hands after my com¬ 
manders had slandered you. I did not believe their words. Know 
that this is due to my great love and affection for you.” Then 
Philip replied and said: “My lord, the King, let my humble plea, 

I pray, come before you. Issue an order that the man who sent 
the letter be brought before you, and let the truth be proved. 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
drinking the drug from the hand of Philip the physician.” 
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If I am found guilty of sin, then put me to death. However, if I 
am not found guilty of sin, then you shall surely repay the man 
in accordance with the act which he has committed. His mischief 
shall return upon his own head and his violence shall come down 
upon his own pate for having brought an evil report against an 
innocent man.” Alexander ordered that Parmenion, the sender 
of the letter, be brought before him. Parmenion came before 
Alexander and sought to beguile him with his words. Alexander 
recognized that it was out of his hatred for Philip, the physician, 
that he had brought the evil report against him. He ordered 
that his head be cut off because he had slandered an innocent 
man.* 

It 33 came to pass afterwards that Darius assembled a great 49* 
army consisting of 300,000 foot-soldiers and 100,000 horsemen. 
Then he came on to the field and moved toward Alexander in 
order to engage in battle. Both armies drew near and were 
arrayed opposite one another for battle. The trumpets were 
blown and an alarm was sounded. The sign of battle was given 
and they charged at each other. The battle raged furiously with¬ 
out cease from morning until evening. A great multitude fell 
among the Persians. When Darius saw that his warriors had 
fallen in the field, he turned his back to flee but Alexander 
pursued him. Darius was smitten and wounded in that battle. 

The number of the slain among the Persians on that day was 
30,000 foot-soldiers and 10,000 horsemen. Moreover, 40,000 
of them were captured alive. Among Alexander’s men 150 fell 
on that day. On the slain among the Persians was found an 
abundance of gold, precious stones and silken garments. Darius’ 
mother, sister, wife and daughter were captured and were brought 
before Alexander.** 

Then Alexander sent some of his horsemen to destroy Darius’ 
ships which were in the harbor. His horsemen arrived at the 
harbor and found Darius’ ships there. They smashed them to 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
issuing the order to cut off Parmenion’s head.” 

** After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
pursuing Darius. A picture of Darius’ mother, wife, sister and daughter coming 
before Alexander." 
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pieces and scattered them over the sea in all directions. Indeed 
not even one of them was left. 

Among the Persians who engaged in the aforementioned battle 
there was one who was mighty, brave and trained in warfare 
from his youth. Darius said to him: “If you will smite Alexander 
and take off his head, I shall bestow great riches upon you and 
shall give you my daughter in marriage.” Whereupon the man 
disguised himself with cunning. He put on a Macedonian uniform 
and went and mingled with Alexander’s men. When the battle 
grew violent, he advanced upon Alexander, drew his sword, struck 
Alexander on the head and split his iron helmet. Alexander was 
wounded slightly in the head. After seeing what that man had 
done, Alexander’s horsemen, out of zeal for the welfare of their 
king, ran after him. They seized him and brought him before 
Alexander. Whereupon Alexander said: “O Macedonian, why 
have you done such an evil thing?” And the man answered: “My 
lord, the King, do not take me to be a Macedonian. I am a 
Persian and I have vowed unto the king to take off your head and 
bring it to him. And Darius said to me: ‘If you will do this for 
me, I shall give you my daughter in marriage.’ I have done as he 
has commanded; now I am in your hands. Do unto me as you see 
fit.” Alexander summoned all his commanders, horsemen and 
warriors, placed the man before them and said: “What judgment 
shall be passed on this man?” Whereupon they all answered: 
“He is guilty of death because he has raised his hand against the 
king.” However, Alexander replied: “My commanders and 
horsemen, the advice which you have given and the sentence 
which you have proposed are not good. Just consider and observe 
what this man has done. He has placed his life in jeopardy in 
order to fulfill the desire of his lord. Therefore take a lesson 
from him and be zealous for the welfare of your king. When 
he goes forth to fight with his enemies, help him and it will be 
counted unto you for greatness and bravery. Let not your hearts 
sink to the ground when you go forth to fight with your enemies. 
Rather, be strong! For it is better to die bravely than to live in 
shame.” He continued to speak in such manner, employing words 
of admonition throughout has speech. Then he sent away the man 
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who struck him and ordered his horsemen to escort him and to do 
him no harm. 

In the meantime Darius, who was smitten and wounded in 66 
that battle, fled and came to the city of Persepolis. He went up 
to the palace and sat on the ground. He put dust on his head and 
removed his royal garments for he was grieved. He sighed and 
wept out of the bitterness of his soul. Then he lifted up his voice 
in lamentation and said: “Woe unto me, my mother, for you gave 
birth to me only to behold trouble and vexation as well as the 
destruction of my kingdom and the slaughter of my people. 
From the heavens has this evil come upon me. How has the 
King of kings, who captured cities and islands and the bays of the 
seas and vanquished mighty kings, been lowered to the ground? 
And now I am in flight from a servant. Woe unto me for not hav¬ 
ing recognized his might and his wisdom! I would then have pro¬ 
tected myself from him. I should not have mocked him nor re¬ 
garded him as lowly and despised, for he has lowered me to the 
dust and has placed me in darkness and gloom. Now he reigns 
over my kingdom, having vanquished all the kings and princes who 
had covenants with me. Indeed his heart is exalted unto the 
heavens.” Darius sat in silence until noon and his spirit revived. 

He rose from the ground and sat on his throne . 34 

It came to pass afterwards that one of Darius’ commanders 51 
came to Alexander and said to him: “My lord, the King, I have 
performed acts of kindness on behalf of King Darius and he has 
not recompensed me for even one of them. Now if you so desire 
and if it seems right in your eyes, my lord, the King, then send 
10,000 men along with me and I shall deliver Darius, his men and 
his commanders into your hands.” Alexander replied: “My son, 
go and serve your lord and king for I shall pay no attention to your 
proposal to deliver your king and his commanders into my hands.” 

He drove him out of his presence and said to him: “Beware, do not 
speak to me concerning this thing again.” 

It came to pass after these things that two commanders sent a 52 
letter to Darius their king. These were the words of the letter: 

“To Darius, King of kings, from your commanders and horsemen, 
greetings! Let it be known to you that Alexander came to our 
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country from Macedonia and reduced it to ruins. He destroyed 
our fortresses and slew our people in multitudes like the sand on 
the shore of the sea. He has lowered us to the dust. Lo, we 
implore your majesty to come to our aid lest we perish and the 
entire kingdom be destroyed. If you will bestir yourself to help 
us, we shall be able to stand up against him, and we shall engage 
in battle with the man who is consuming and destroying us. Per¬ 
haps we shall then drive him away from us. It is better for us to 
die in battle than to live in shame and in contempt and to be exiled 
from our land.” 

53 Darius read the letter and was very terrified. He ordered that 
a letter be sent to Alexander, these being its words: “Darius 
King of Persia, to Alexander, my servant, greetings! Lo, I com¬ 
mand you to turn back even though your heart is proud and you 
have set yourself up as a prince over us. Do not act like a foolish 
and worthless fellow. If the gods of the East speak falsely and are 
lacking in strength and power, they will go and dwell in the 
north. 35 Apparently certain thoughts have arisen in your mind and 
you have been devising an evil plan, saying to yourself: ‘In my 
hands are Darius’ mother, sister, wife and daughter. Now I shall 
reign over his kingdom.’ However, I am informing you that I 
have despaired of them. I regard them as though they no longer 
existed even as I regard my warriors and horsemen who have 
fallen in the battlefield. The time will yet come, however, when I 
shall requite you with more than what you have done to me and I 
shall take my revenge on you. You have sent word to me that 
you have honored my messengers. Know that I shall not become 
your friend on that account. On the contrary, I shall hate you. 
If you do them harm, I shall not hate you for it; indeed, I shall 
love you. I shall repay you yet for all that you have done.” 

54 Alexander read the letter and laughed and made jest of it. He 
ordered that a reply be sent to him, and these were the words of 
the letter which Alexander sent to Darius; “Alexander, the son 
of King Philip and the son of Queen Olympias to Darius, King of 
Persia, greetings! Let it be known to you that I have received 
your letter and have read it. I was amazed at your arrogance and 
at your foolish thoughts. Three times were you smitten before 
me in battle. You fled from me and hid yourself within the cities 
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because you were overcome with fear and dread of me. Yet your 
heart is still exalted and you will not be weary of fighting until 
you are become like one of your commanders who fell in the 
battlefield. As for your informing me that you will not bear me 
any love for having honored your messengers, know, indeed, that 
it was not out of respect for you that I honored them but rather 
out of self-respect. Lo, I am informing you that it is my inten¬ 
tion, with the aid of my Creator, to come to your country in 
order to speak with you. Let the words of this letter be inscribed 
upon your heart so that you will remember them when I come to 
speak with you.” Then the messengers of Darius were summoned 
before Alexander and he gave them the letter and also gifts. He 
sent them away and they came to Darius. 

It came to pass after these things that one of Darius’ com- 56 
manders, Nostadi by name, sent a letter to King Darius. These 
were the words of the letter: “To Darius, the great King and King 
of kings, from Nostadi, your servant, greetings! Let it be known 
to you that we fought with Alexander, were smitten and fled from 
him. To be sure we engaged in violent battle with him but could 
do him no harm. Two of your commanders fell in that battle while 
Coxari was smitten and wounded and has fled to his country. 
Most of your horsemen and commanders have been captured, and 
Alexander has consigned provinces to them and has given them 
gifts. He has burned down the temple.” King Darius sent him a 
reply, these being the words of the letter: “Darius, King of 
Persia, to Nostadi, the warrior, greetings! Let it be known to 
you that I have received your letter and am distressed over the 
evil that has befallen you at the hands of Alexander, that you were 
routed before him and that our mighty warriors and men were 
slain. Make haste now and do not tarry. Assemble all your 
troops. When he will come forth to meet the Macedonians in 
order to rejoice over the evil which he has wrought, you shall lie in 
wait for him on the way and capture him alive, if you can, and send 
him to me. I shall then repay him for what he has done 
to our men.” 

It 3 ® came to pass afterwards that Darius sent a letter to 66 
Alexander. These were the words of the letter: “Darius, King of 
Persia, to Alexander my subject, greetings! Now remember this. 
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I pray you, from your forebears: The man who has been victorious 
in war and has been helped by the wheel of fortune to humble and 
subdue his enemies will not, if he is wise, allow his heart to 
become exalted nor will he lord it over them or act arrogantly 
toward them. He will think rather of the future since he does not 
know what will happen to him in the end. Why has your heart 
been lifted so high that you say: ‘I will ascend above the heights of 
the clouds and I will rule over all the kings of the earth.’ Consider 
indeed whether your words are words of wisdom or words of 
folly. Do you not know that I am a great, mighty and wealthy 
king whose treasures cannot be counted nor numbered for multi¬ 
tude? Did you not see some of them when you were in my 
country in your artful disguise? If this victory has come to you 
from the Lord, let Him accept an offering. Send me my mother, 
my wife and my sister. Since you knew of my greatness, you 
should have submitted to me. However, if you will send them to 
me, I vow unto you to give you of my treasures which were 
stored up by my ancestors. And I shall give you my blessing.” 

67 Darius’ messengers brought the letter to Alexander in the 
presence of all his commanders who, having listened to the words 
of the letter, rejoiced very much. One of the officers whose name 
was Parmenio said: “My lord, the King, take, I pray, the treas¬ 
ures and the wealth which Darius has vowed to give to you and 
send him his mother, wife, sister and daughter. For what will it 
profit you to keep them and not to send them back?” However, 
another of the commanders said: “You have not counseled right 
because it is better and more honorable for our king to keep them 
than to send them back for ransom. When the kings, princes and 
people who surround us will hear of this thing, they will say: ‘It is 
because Alexander was unable to hold on to them that he sent them 
away. He is very poor and needy and is without silver and gold 
for he has sent his prisoners away for ransom.’ And now if it 
seems right in the eyes of the King, he will surely refuse to send 
these persons away and will not seek the silver and gold. He 
will think rather of his honor and the honor of his commanders 
and men.” This advice seemed good in the eyes of Alexander. 

Then he ordered that a reply be dispatched to Darius. He sent 
him a letter, these being its words: “Alexander of Macedonia, son 
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of Queen Olympias, to King Darius, greetings! Let it be known 
to you that I have received your letter and have read it in the 
presence of all my commanders and horsemen. We were sur¬ 
prised at your proposal in which you desire to give us of your 
treasures in order to redeem your women. What will it avail to 
propose such things? If you wish to fight with us, then go forth 
into battle with your soldiers and we shall fight. If, as you believe, 
you will defeat us, then why do you want to consume your treas¬ 
ures and enrich your poor enemies? Know, therefore, that we shall 
not send you the women unless you come forth to fight against us. 
They will remain near me during the battle; and if you prove to be 
more powerful than I, then you shall take them in peace.” Darius’ 
messengers were summoned before Alexander, and he gave them 
the letter and gifts and sent them away. 

The messengers came to Darius and gave him the letter. 69 
When Darius read it, he became very incensed because of its con¬ 
tents. He ordered that the troops should be assembled in order 
to go forth to battle against Alexander. 

It came to pass afterwards that Darius sent a letter to Porus, 
King of India. These were its words: “Darius, King of Persia, 
to Porus, King of India, my friend and my lord, greetings! Let it 
be known to you that I have assembled a large army to fight 
against Alexander. Lo, I implore you to come to my aid once 
again because this Alexander is but a boy and a fool and is behav¬ 
ing in a mad fashion. All his actions are foolish and his mind is 
like that of an animal. The sentiments which he harbors against 
me in his heart are like a raging sea with roaring waves. I wanted 
to redeem my women from his hands but he has refused. I vowed 
to give him half of my kingdom but he declined and paid no 
attention to my words. Of necessity, therefore, I shall have to 
assemble a large army from many peoples and fight him unto 
death. For it is better that I should die in battle than live in 
shame and see the destruction of my kingdom and the exile of my 
people. Consequently I entreat you to come to my aid. Do not 
turn me away empty-handed, for I cannot bear the humiliation 
and the contempt to which a servant has insolently subjected me. 
When I go forth to fight with him, perhaps I shall be able to 
overcome and rout him. My sins have caused this and have 
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brought me to such a pass. Remember, I pray, the covenant which 
our fathers made and their kindness to one another. Indeed an 
inscription to this effect is still found on a copper tablet in the 
palaces of Persia and India. Lo, I make a vow unto each of your 
men: To every foot soldier twice the share which is due him 
from the spoils of our enemies, and to every horsemen five times 
as much. As for your honor and majesty, I vow to give you 
from the spoils of our enemies 180 girls dressed and adorned in 
garments of silk, in addition to gold and precious stones. Further¬ 
more, the horse Bucephalus which is pleasing in the eyes of 
Alexander shall be yours to ride, and all the weapons which 
are on Alexander’s person shall also be yours. After you read the 
letter, make haste and give me aid and counsel.” 

70 It came to pass afterwards that one of Darius’ commanders 
ran away. He came before Alexander and divulged secret and 
confidential information concerning Darius. He said to Alex¬ 
ander: “Lo, Darius is assembling a large army to fight against 
you. He has also sent a request to Porus, King of India, to 
come to his aid and has vowed to give him the following from the 
spoils: 180 girls dressed in silken garments; silver, gold and 
precious stones whose price is beyond what can be weighed in 
silver; the horse Bucephalus and all your weapons; and an 
abundance of silver and gold for all of Porus’ men who will 
come to his aid.” He disclosed all that he knew about Darius to 
Alexander. He did not conceal anything. 

58 When Darius’ mother heard these things, she was sorely 
grieved. She sent a letter to her son, Darius, and these were its 
words: “To Darius, my dear son, from Rodogoni, your mother, 
greetings! Let it be known to you that I have heard that Alexander 
has been informed that you have assembled a large army and that 
you intend to go forth to battle against him. Lo, I am informing 
you that even if you were to assemble all the peoples of the earth, 
you could not fight with him because this victory has been 
vouchsafed to him by the great god in heaven. Therefore, desist 
from your thoughts and your desires and humble yourself and 
your majesty. If you will not do this, he will harm both you and 
us because we are in his hands, as you know, and we shall forfeit 
our honor for all time. Lo, you won great glory when you fought 
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against fate and were wounded and fell in the field like one of your 
mighty warriors. Do not, therefore, continue to cause your 
mother to sigh. Whatsoever the god of Persia shall cause you to 
possess, that shall you possess. If you will listen to my words, 
both you and we will be granted possessions. You will be able to 
set your mind at ease with respect to whatever you may desire 
because Alexander is compassionate. When he hears my words, 
he will listen to my plea. Know my son that your horsemen will 
betray you.” Darius read the letter, wept bitterly and fell to 
the ground in a stupor. His heart grew faint and he fell asleep; 
and his spirit revived. 

It came to pass after these things that Alexander ordered all 59 
his troops not to call him emperor until he reigned over the 
Persian empire. He set out and arrived with all his troops at 
the city in which Darius was staying. When the horsemen saw 
that the mountains surrounding the city were so tall that they 
reached into the very heavens, they said to Alexander: “Our 
lord, the King! How will we ascend these tall mountains? Can 
we fly over them as do the birds?” Whereupon Alexander ordered 
them to remove the branches from the trees and to cut some grass. 
Then he had them bind the branches and the grass to the horses’ 
legs. Alexander did all this with cunning so that the horses might 
stir up a lot of dust. The Persians saw the dust and lo, it covered 
the face of the earth. As a result they thought that there was a 
great multitude of people with Alexander. 

Alexander and all his troops drew near to the city of Perse- 60 
polis where Darius was sojourning and encamped near the entrance 
to the city. Alexander remained there for 105 days. 

It came to pass after these things that Porus, King of India, 65 
having read the letter which Darius had sent him, assembled his 
army, consisting of 30,000 horsemen and 160,000 foot soldiers, 
and dispatched them to help Darius. Darius gathered all his 
forces, proceeded to the Tigris River and crossed it. His army 
was very large and could neither be measured nor numbered for 
multitude. There came up out of his country 10,000 chariots, 
140,000 footsoldicrs and 160,000 horsemen, all of them brave 
fighters and trained in warfare. In addition to these there were 
also the young attendants of the governors of the provinces and 
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their servants who were without number. On the following day 
Alexander came on to the field to meet Darius in battle. Alexander 
rode his horse Bucephalus and kept charging at Darius repeatedly 
like a mighty and fierce warrior. When the Persians saw Alex¬ 
ander, they mocked him and shouted at him. However, most of 
them were afraid of him when they remembered his might. The 
Macedonians rejoiced over their king while the Persians were 
envious of them, saying: “It is better that we die in battle and 
take revenge on them.” The trumpets were sounded on both 
sides and they engaged in a violent battle during which the 
opposing forces crossed lines and merged with each other. As 
they struck one another, the clash of arms produced a loud din. 
Their swords glittered like the light of the sun and flashed like 
lightning. The shouting of the combatants was louder than the 
sound of the trumpets. The wounded groaned with pain and 
screamed violently. The archers were shooting from both sides 
and their arrows hid the light of the sun like clouds on a rainy 
day. Some fought with swords and others with spears, while 
Darius’ charioteers hurled stones from their bags. The field was 
filled with the wounded and the slain, and the blood flowed like 
an overflowing stream. The battle continued without cease from 
morning until evening. A very large number of men fell among 
the Persians in that battle. 

When Darius saw that his warriors and soldiers were falling 
in the field, he trembled and feared lest he might fall also. It 
came to pass in the evening twilight that Darius turned his back 
and fled. When Darius’ men saw that their king had turned his 
back in flight, they fled also. As they rushed to escape, they 
drenched their feet in the blood of the slain and fell. The chariots 
meanwhile ran over them and crushed them to death. The men 
who escaped succeeded in reaching the river. The river, however, 
had overflowed its banks. Some of them plunged into the river 
and perished by drowning. When those who had formed behind 
them with the intention of crossing saw that their brothers had 
perished, they were afraid to cross. Meanwhile the Macedonians 
who had been pursuing them, seized them and smote them 
mercilessly until there remained none that survived or escaped. 
The barbarians, however, who escaped from the battle came and 
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fell down before Alexander and begged him to spare their lives. 
Alexander acceded to their plea. However, one of the barbarians 
said: “We have no portion in Alexander and we have no in¬ 
heritance in the son of Philip.” Whereupon one of Alexander’s 
commanders who was jealous for his sake pursued him but could 
not overtake him. As for the men who had pleaded with Alex¬ 
ander for their lives, they became his subjects and he gave them 
a plot of land. Alexander and his troops spent thirty-four days in 
the field stripping the slain. He had engaged in three battles with 
Darius. The number of those who fell in the field among Darius’ 
men on the day of the aforementioned battle was 50,000. This is 
exclusive of the losses sustained by the Persians in the war that 
Alexander had waged against the satraps of Darius in which their 
slain numbered 70,000 myriads. 

Alexander departed thence, crossed the Tigris River and en¬ 
camped there for several days. Surrounding that river were large 
palaces which the King of Persia, the father of Darius, had built. 
Alexander ordered that they should not be destroyed or burned. 
In that area there was also a large burial field for the kings and 
princes of Persia. The Macedonians dug in the field and found 
precious stones, silver and gold. They also found the tomb of 
the king of Assyria. It was hollowed out of amethyst stone and 
on it was engraved his likeness. This is a description of the 
work on the tomb: Palm trees were engraved on it with dates 
made of precious stones and all manner of wrought jewels. The 
work of an artist’s hands was found on that tomb. The stone 
was so clear that he who looked at it saw his likeness as in a 
mirror. 

In a field nearby there was a high tower where the men who 
had fled from the battle had gone into hiding. Some of them had 
suffered the loss of arms or legs. When they heard the beat of 
the horses’ hoofs and the voices of the soldiers and the clatter of 
their weapons, they cried out and pleaded, saying: “Save us, 
O King Alexander.” When King Alexander heard these men, 
his compassion was aroused for them and he wept. He ordered 
that each of them be given a gift of 1500 golden drachmae, ten 
pounds in weight, and he vowed to restore their possessions to 
them. 
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71 Alexander departed thence and came to the edge of the city 
of Persepolis. The Persians had filled that city with treasures of 
gold, silver and precious stones. 

When Darius fled from the battle, three of his commanders 
conspired to strike him down. The names of the commanders 
were as follows: The first was Bisso, the second Ario and the 
third Barzanes. 37 They seized Darius and bound him with heavy 
iron chains. Then they said to one another: “When we deliver 
King Darius into the hands of Alexander, he will give us a hand¬ 
some reward.” Darius, however, recognized the meaning of 
his commanders’ whispering and said to them: “My commanders, 
heroes and kinsmen! Why should you repay good with evil, and 
why should you plan to kill me and deliver me into the hands of 
my enemy? Will not the Macedonians be vexed when they see 
that you have killed me? Is not the evil which I have suffered at 
the hands of Alexander and his army sufficient? Therefore, I 
pray you, do not kill me for if you kill me and Alexander finds me 
lying in the field, I know that he will wreak vengeance on you as 
murderers. When a king finds another king slain by his own 
men, his compassion will be aroused for him and he will wreak 
vengeance on those who slew him.” His commanders, however, 
paid no attention to his words and struck him. Darius covered 
himself with his hands against their blows and fell to the ground. 
His commanders thought that he was dead and they went their 
way.* 

When Darius arose, he returned to his own land, went up to 
his palace and fell on his bed. 

72 Alexander crossed the river and came into Persia with all his 
troops. 38 When the Persians beheld Alexander, they opened the 
gates of the city and received him with great honor. When the 
commanders who had struck Darius heard that Alexander had 
come to Persia, they went into hiding in order to learn how the 
matter would turn out and how Alexander would react to the evil 
which they had committed. It came to pass afterwards that 


•After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Darius’ 
commanders striking him.” 
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Alexander went up to the palace in which Darius was lying. 
Alexander walked slowly and was amazed at the workmanship 
that had gone into the construction of the palace. It was built with 
turrets from stones of marble as white as snow. The window¬ 
sills were of wreathen work overlaid with gold, and precious 
stones were set in them. The beams of the palace were overlaid 
with gold while the ceiling was entirely of gold and in it were set 
precious stones which shone at night without the aid of light and 
sparkled like stars. The middle pillars upon which the palace 
rested and their capitals were of gold. When Alexander entered 
the room where Darius lay smitten, his compassion was aroused 
for him. He took off his royal robe, covered Darius, embraced 
and kissed him. Alexander wept bitterly and said: “Arise, King 
Darius, from your bed. Be strong and rule over your kingdom as 
you have in the past. Place the royal crown on your head. Lo, I 
swear unto you that even as the universe exists so shall I leave 
you your kingdom. I wish to maintain you with honor as befits a 
great king like you and to be your son and to have you as my 
father. When one king sees another greater than he murdered, 
dead or smitten, it is not proper to rejoice over his fall. This 
applies equally to any adversity that might befall him. Tell me, 
King Darius, who are the commanders that smote you? What are 
their names and what is the name of their country? Know that I 
intend to wreak vengeance on them.” 

After Alexander had spoken these words, Darius raised his 73 
hand and said: “My son, Alexander, do not be boastful or arrogant 
because you were victorious over me and because my men were 
routed before you. Very often the man who becomes exalted 
until his head reaches into the clouds is humbled and lowered into 
the dust by the wheel of fortune. When you have achieved 
victory, remember and consider what may happen in the end. 
Indeed there is no man on earth so mighty that he may not at 
some time be humbled and lose his life while fighting with a man 
who is either greater or lesser than he. Take a lesson, I pray, 
from me who only yesterday was King of kings and ruler over all 
the nations of the earth. In my days I conquered great and 
mighty kings. They were unable to stand before me. I cap- 
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tured cities and subdued the nations of the earth. There was 
not a city under the heavens which was beyond my power and 
which I did not conquer and subdue. And now, who am I? Have 
I not been lowered to the very dust? I haven’t the strength to 
take revenge on those who rose up against me. Lo, I implore you 
to bury me, upon my death, with your own fine hands in the 
tomb which I hewed out for myself alongside the tombs of my 
fathers, the kings of Persia. When I die, confer upon me the 
honor which is fitting and proper for a king. The people of my 
kingdom shall be committed to your charge. Lo, I command that 
the kingdoms of Persia and Macedonia shall from this day on be 
one kingdom and that you shall rule over them. My mother, 
Rodogoni, my wife and my sister shall be entrusted to your 
care. My daughter, Roxane, shall become your wife because 
you are a king and it is fitting for you to take the daughter of a 
king for a wife. You shall be joined together in a union of the 
flesh and the child that will be born of your union shall be called 
by my name.” 

After he had spoken these words, Darius gathered up his feet 
into the bed, breathed his last and died in the arms of Alexander. 
Alexander wept bitterly over him. Then he and the Persian and 
Macedonian princes bore him on their shoulders and did him 
great honor. The Persian and Macedonian soldiers clad in coats 
of mail and bearing weapons, each with sword in hand, wept 
before Darius’ bier. The rest of the people wept bitterly not 
only over the death of their king but also because they saw 
Alexander weeping. The bier on which Darius lay was of pure 
gold and precious stones. The covering of the bier was of silk 
and purple mixed with gold. The royal robe was over his shoul¬ 
ders and was fastened with a clasp made of gold and set with 
precious stones. On his head was a large golden diadem and upon 
it rested the royal crown. The princes who surrounded the bier 
in the procession were decked with garments of silk and gold 
which were fastened with clasps of precious stones, and they 
were armed with weapons of war. The weepers and mourners 
walked and cried behind them while the rest of the troops, both 
Persian and Macedonian, marched and wept before the bier. 
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Darius was buried in his tomb alongside the tombs of his fathers, 
the kings who had preceded him.* 

It came to pass on the following day that Alexander sat on 74 
the royal throne of Persia. A very large multitude of people 
gathered before him, and he consoled them and spoke comfortingly 
to them saying: “Lo, Darius is dead, and now 1 shall carry out all 
that he commanded me to do before he died. In his charge to me 
he said: ‘Take, I pray, my daughter Roxane for a wife and rule 
over the kingdom of Persia as I have ruled. From this day on the 
kingdoms of Persia and Macedonia shall be one.’ If you wish to 
make me king over you as he commanded, that is good; but if you 
do not wish to do so, then let me know.” Whereupon all the 
people answered: “Everything that our lord Darius has com¬ 
manded, we shall do.” They shouted and clapped hands and said: 
“Long live the King! Long live the King!” Alexander blessed the 
people and said to them: “Since you have agreed to make me 
king, then obey my orders as is proper. Do not rebel against my 
commands and do not say anything either good or bad about 
them. Just do as I shall command.” Whereupon they all an¬ 
swered and said: “Everything that you will command us, we shall 
do.” And the people returned, every man to his home.** 

Afterwards Alexander sent the following letter to all the 
provinces of the kingdom of Persia: “Alexander, son of the god 
Ammon and son of Queen Olympias, to all the princes and 
peoples in all the provinces of the kingdom of Persia . . . 39 

... [And Alexander wrote a letter to his mother Olympias, 76 
saying:] 40 “Remember me, I pray, to my teacher Aristotle, the 
wise and intelligent master. I want you to know of all my 
experiences in the kingdom of Persia. Blessed be my Creator 
who has made me ruler over all my enemies and has delivered 
into my hands all the treasures of Persia and all its hidden hoards. 
When King Darius was smitten by his commanders and died, the 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Darius in 
death and of Alexander and all the princes of Persia and Macedonia mourning and 
weeping over him.” 

** After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
consoling the Persians and speaking comfortingly to them.” 
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Persians made me king over them in accordance with Darius’ 
command before his death. I have taken Roxane, the daughter of 
Darius, for a wife. My commanders and horsemen have become 
very rich. Therefore rejoice, you and all the people of 
Macedonia.” 

77 It came to pass afterwards that Alexander assembled all his 
troops, the combined forces of Persia and Macedonia, and waged 
war against the people of Hyrcania and of Milyas. 41 He con¬ 
quered them and subjected them to forced labor for tribute. 

Afterwards he departed thence and came to a land in the east 
where he found a despised and lowly people who were skilled in 
the art of magic. They had only one leg, one arm and one eye 
and they ran like horses. They ate reptiles, horses, swine and all 
kinds of birds, beasts and unclean swarming and creeping crea¬ 
tures. They did not bury the dead; indeed, they ate them. When 
Alexander beheld all these abominable practices, he trembled for 
fear that they might spread into his land. He spoke in the hearing 
of his officers and horsemen in order to strengthen them. His 
horsemen, however, were frightened and were afraid to draw 
near and approach them. Alexander therefore passed in front of 
them, rushed towards these people and smote many of them. 
However, they maintained their stand and neither moved nor 
fled before him. They stood there like animals. When the 
horsemen saw what Alexander had done, they did the same until 
they subdued them. Afterwards Alexander ordered these men to 
assemble with their wives and children. After they had all as¬ 
sembled in accordance with his command, Alexander had them 
seized and they were led into a valley in the north which lay 
between two tall mountains whose peaks reached unto the heavens. 
Alexander constructed a large and strong building between the 
two mountains and shut them up in it behind bronze gates and 
iron bars. Inside the building he placed some absinthium which 
can not be destroyed by either iron or fire, though its property 
is such that it destroys iron and like water extinguishes fire. 
The people who were locked in there would not be able to get 
out nor would others be able to get in.* 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
fighting with these people.” 
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Alexander departed thence and came to the Caspian Gates with 
all his troops and encamped there for four days. The city which 
he found there was large, fortified and situated on high ground. 
Its walls were high and its towers reached unto the heavens. 
Alexander besieged the city for many days but was unable to 
capture and subdue it. In that area there were many fiery 
serpents, and they bit Alexander’s men causing a large number 
of them to die. Alexander was warned that he and all his troops 
should beware of the serpents and that unless he left that place 
not a single member of his entire army would survive or escape. 

Thereupon Alexander departed thence and came to the land 
of Albania. The people of Albania were cruel, fierce and em¬ 
bittered. When they heard that Alexander had come to attack 
them and their country, they became very angry. They gathered 
a large number of men and went forth to confront Alexander. 
They took along with them large and powerful dogs which could 
overcome any beast. There wasn’t a beast that could withstand 
those dogs. When these people went into battle, it was their 
practice to take the dogs with them and in this manner they 
achieved victory over their enemies. When Alexander was 
informed of their practice, he was distressed and said to his 
men: “When you enter into battle with these people, you shall 
bring pigs with you and you shall beat them until they squeal. 
Then you shall throw them in front of the dogs.” The horsemen 
did as Alexander commanded. When the opposing forces drew 
near to the battle, Alexander’s commanders struck the pigs with 
their swords and spears until they squealed. When the dogs heard 
the squealing of the pigs, they rushed upon them and devoured 
them. Thereupon Alexander and his horsemen engaged in battle 
with these people and were victorious over them. They subdued 
them and subjected them to forced labor for tribute. Alexander 
offered up sacrifices there before the gods. Then he seized one of 
the dogs and caused it to fight with a lion. The dog overcame the 
lion and also struck down an elephant and overpowered it.* 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
fighting with the people of Albania and their powerful dogs and of his defeating them 
with deceit and wisdom. A picture of the dogs of Albania overcoming the lion and 
the elephant.” 
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Alexander departed thence with all his troops. They passed 
through the Caspian Gates and came to the land of India. Then 
Alexander spoke in the hearing of the people, saying to them: 
“My commanders and horsemen, fear not and do not be in 
dread.” When they came to the desert region of India, the sun 
beat down upon the heads of the people causing them to faint from 
the heat. Their tongues were parched with thirst for they had no 
water except that which had been heated and boiled by the sun. 
No one, however, could drink that water. 

They continued their march until they came to a region where 
there were large rivers. They remained there for several days. 
Departing from there, they made their way across tall mountains 
and came into a region which was wasteland and desolate wilder¬ 
ness, without inhabitants. Except for a small supply, there was 
no drinking water for the people. What little water they found, 
they carried in containers but because of the strength of the sun 
in that region, the water became hot and boiled. Alexander and 
all his troops were terrified because they thirsted for water. Alex¬ 
ander’s commanders murmured and said: “Is it not enough that 
we came to Persia, captured it and vanquished many peoples? 
Must we now die of hunger, of thirst and in complete destitution 
in the wilderness among the cruel beasts? Must we dwell together 
with the beasts and eat the dust like serpents and forget our 
native land? If Alexander wishes to make a great name for himself 
in the four corners of the earth, let him go and fight for he is a 
victorious man. Let him go wherever he desires with the Persians, 
but we shall return to the land of our birth.” Then Alexander 
received the following report: “Lo, your Macedonian com¬ 
manders and horsemen are complaining and are disturbed. Every 
man is weeping for his family and wants to return to his country.” 
When Alexander heard this report, he ordered all the people to 
remain where they were and not to turn back. He went up to a 
high place overlooking the people and spoke in their hearing, 
saying to them: “Men of Persia, separate yourselves from the 
Macedonians and sit to one side.” This was also done by the 
Greek and the Macedonian soldiers. Then Alexander said: 
“My soldiers and horsemen, Macedonians and Greeks! The 
report which I have heard concerning you is not a good one. You 
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have been murmuring in your tents and have said: ‘Because of 
your hatred for us you have brought us forth to die among the 
cruel beasts in this wilderness where there is no food and no 
water. We are weary of fighting.’ And you declared your inten¬ 
tion to return to your country and to leave me with the Persians 
even though you knew that until now they had been our enemies. 
When Darius sent his first letter, he terrified you with his words 
but I gave you courage. Indeed, one day I went alone disguised 
as a messenger to speak with Darius. In order to defend your 
honor and to exalt your name, I suffered many adversities. Lo, 

I implore you not to desert me. Know that the counsel which you 
have given one another is not good. Let us rather go forth now to 
fight with the barbarians until we subjugate them. However, if 
you desire to return to your native land, then turn back. As for 
me, I do not intend to return so that you may learn that horsemen 
like yourselves can achieve nothing without your king.” When 
the Macedonians heard these words from the lips of Alexander, 
they said: “Our lord, Alexander, behold we are in your hands. 

Do with us as you see fit. We shall follow you wherever you 
wish and we shall help you until we perish.” 

It came to pass afterwards that Alexander departed thence 78 
with all his troops and proceeded into India. When Porus, King of 
India, was informed that Alexander had come into his country, 
he sent him the following letter: “Porus, King of India, to 
Alexander the thief, greetings! Let it be known to you that I 
heard that you have come to our country in order to destroy it 
and to wage war against us. Know that you are deserving of 
death. Why is your heart so exalted after fighting with men who 
lacked strength and had never been tested in warfare? It was on 
account of this that you were victorious and that you subjugated 
them. As a result it was assumed that you would go on and 
conquer the entire world. Know that I am a victorious king and 
that not only do men bow before me and serve and praise me but 
so do the gods. You know, of course, what happened to Dionysus 
Bacchus who came to India in order to fight against us. He is a god 
and yet he fled from us for he was unable to withstand the Indians 
in battle. Indeed, the pride and the power of the people of India are 
great and mighty. They are a large nation whose numbers cannot 
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be determined or counted. You know, of course, that before Persia 
had a king, the people of Macedonia paid me tribute and served 
me. Now I shall give you some sound advice. Go back to your 
country lest you fall in battle together with your men who are 
wicked, stupid and foolish fellows.” 

79 When Alexander saw the letter, he ordered that it be read 
before the commanders and horsemen. When they heard the 
words of the letter, they were grieved and very angry. Alexander, 
however, said to them: “Do not be grieved or angry because of 
the words of this letter. Indeed, be strong and of good courage. 
Do you not recall that when Darius sent his letter he also spoke 
with arrogance, and yet he was lowered to the dust? It is not 
fitting for a mighty man to trust in his own strength. Do you not 
know that the barbarians are like animals possessing neither under¬ 
standing nor intelligence? They put their trust in their strength 
and shall die like fools because of their folly.” 

Alexander ordered that a reply be sent to Porus, King of 
India. These were the words of the letter: “Alexander, son of 
the god Ammon and son of Queen Olympias, to Porus, King 
of India, greetings! Let it be known to you that I have received 
your letter and have read it before all my commanders and horse¬ 
men. We were very surprised at your arrogance. Indeed we have 
been able to test your mind and your intelligence. Since you have 
informed us that you wish to fight against us and have said that 
the Macedonians and the Greeks are not a victorious people and 
do not possess a beautiful royal city, I am anxious to fight with 
you and to conquer the kingdom of India especially since you have 
exalted it to the heavens. Moreover, because you said that we 
are among the small nations of the world, we should like to fight 
with you and magnify our name. As for your saying that not only 
men but also gods praise you, I think that such words are sheer 
folly and I shall feel no distress because of them. Know, indeed, 
that I am ready to come and fight with you.” 

80 When King Porus read the letter, he became very incensed. 
He assembled a large army and provided elephants for his troops. 
In addition to the horsemen he had 14,000 carts equipped with 
scythes. The elephants carried wooden towers on their backs, 
each tower holding thirty men. When the Macedonians and 
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Persians heard the report on Porus, they trembled exceedingly 
not because of the large army but because of the great number of 
elephants. The opposing forces drew up in battle array in the 
field, Porus with his army and Alexander with his, and began to 
shoot their arrows. Alexander rode his horse Bucephalus and 
kept on passing in front of all his troops in the face of Porus’ 
horsemen. Alexander ordered all the Persian soldiers to enter the 
battle first and he remained behind with the Macedonians and the 
Greeks. The Persians, however, were unable to draw near 
because of their fear of the elephants. Alexander then took 
counsel as to how to combat them. As a result, he ordered that 
hollow bronze statues be made and he had them filled with burning 
coals. They were then placed on iron carts which he ordered to 
be brought close to the elephants. Thinking that the statues were 
real men, the elephants stretched forth their trunks to seize and to 
devour them. The statues in the meantime had become heated by 
the fire. Thus when the elephants smelled the fire, they drew 
back and were unable to approach the Persian forces. It grieved 
Porus to his heart when he observed Alexander’s craftiness. 
However, he summoned his strength in order to fight with vigor 
and he also encouraged his soldiers. To his horsemen he said: 

“Be strong and let us be of good courage because this is the day 
we longed for. Alexander shall now fall in battle and his army 
shall bow before us.” The Persians and Macedonians fought 
violently against Porus’ army. The battle continued without 
cease for thirty days. Many fell on both sides. The Macedonians 
were finally routed before the Indian soldiers. When Alexander 
saw that his horsemen were routed before Porus, he was very 
incensed. He encouraged his horsemen and rushed at Porus in 
great anger and fury with the ferocity of a lion attacking its prey. 
The Indian soldiers then began to give way before Alexander. 
When Porus saw that his men were falling in the field and that 
they were routed before Alexander, he turned his back to flee. 
After that, Alexander set up camp in the field. He offered up 
sacrifices there to the gods and ordered that the slain be buried. 

It came to pass on the following day that Alexander besieged 81 
the city wherein Porus dwelt and captured it. He went up to the 
palace in the city and was very much amazed at its beauty. There 
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were four hundred pillars of gold in it with capitals made of pure 
gold. The pillars were interlaced with a golden grapevine whose 
branches and clusters were also of gold. Moreover, onyx stones 
and other precious stones were set in the vine. The Macedonians 
removed the clusters from the vine and found that the husks of the 
grapes were thick and that their length was like that of a man’s 
finger. The gates of the palace were of gold and its beams were 
of gopher wood overlaid with gold. In the courtyard there were 
statues of gold among which stood trees of gold. The fruits of the 
trees were in the form of various types of birds, every bird after 
its own kind. The claws of the birds were of gold, and precious 
stones were set in their beaks. They also found many vessels in 
the palace, golden vessels without number.* 

82 It came to pass after these things that Alexander sent a letter 
to Talistrida, Queen of the Amazons, of the kingdom of the 
women and to all her female commanders. These were the words 
of the letter: “Alexander, King of kings, son of the god Ammon 
and son of Queen Olympias to Talistrida, Queen of the Amazons, 
of the kingdom of the women and to all the Amazons, greetings! 
Let it be known to you that I, Alexander, have fought with King 
Darius, have defeated him, and have conquered and taken away 
his kingdom. I assume that you have known all this for a long 
time. After that, I traversed tall mountains, valleys, rivers, seas, 
deserts and forests until I came to the land of India where Porus, 
the King of India, came forth to engage in battle with me. I 
fought with him and defeated him. I pursued him but could not 
seize him because he fled to a fortified city. On the following 
day, however, I captured his city. Since he could not save it from 
my hands, he fled and escaped to another city. I am therefore 
notifying you to send me the tribute so that I shall refrain from 
waging war against you. I shall then not find it necessary to 
harm you or to do evil to you.” 

83 In reply to Alexander’s letter, Talistrida sent him the follow¬ 
ing letter: “Talistrida, Queen of the Amazons of the kingdom of 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
fighting with Porus, King of India, and how, by his cunning, he caused him to flee. 
A picture of Alexander and his commanders as they went up to the palace of King 
Porus.” 
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the women, and all the Amazons, the greatest and mightiest of all 
the horsemen under the heavens, to Alexander, greetings! Let it 
be known to you that we have received your letter and have 
read it. Before you come to wage war against us, you ought surely 
to consider the effect of your coming. If you come, you may 
perhaps suffer adversity at our hands and an affront to your 
honor. If you desire information about the region we inhabit and 
about our kingdom and our customs, we are making it available 
to you in this letter. Know that we inhabit an island which is our 
kingdom. This island is encircled by a large and wide river that 
has neither beginning nor end and flows round and round con¬ 
tinually. The place, however, is much too small because there 
are among us 40,000 myriads who have not known a man. Our 
men are encamped on the other side of the river and do not dwell 
among us. They cross the river once a year and stay with us for 
two months, namely, the lunar months of Ab and Elul. They 
cannot come over to us at other times because the river is infested 
with large dragons and fiery serpents. However, during those two 
months these creatures move to another region because they can¬ 
not bear the cold which issues from the river at that season. 
Consequently our husbands are able to cross the river during 
that period. If one of us becomes pregnant and gives birth to a 
son, she will rear him for seven years. When the seven years 
have passed, the child is sent to his father before he is able to dis¬ 
tinguish good from evil. When a daughter is born, she remains 
with her mother all the days of her life. When enemies besiege 
us and we have to fight, we choose from among us 10,000 myriads 
all of whom know how to ride horses and camels, can bend the 
bow and are trained in warfare. While some of us stand guard 
over the island, the others go forth to battle against our enemies; 
and thus we drive them away to the other side of the river. Our 
husbands follow after us. When we return from the army and 
find that one of our women has died in battle, we give her husband 
another in her stead. Therefore, when you come to wage war 
against us, you will have to fight with vigor and display your 
power and might. If you defeat us, you will earn no honor for 
you will be defeating women; but if we defeat you, you will 
suffer contempt and disgrace. Therefore, take heed and watch 
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yourself, O Macedonian, lest you encounter derision and re¬ 
proach on account of us and become an object of scorn and disdain. 
Lo, we are informing you of our customs by means of this letter. 
Take counsel, therefore, with your advisers and decide upon 
your course of action. Send us a reply as to whether you intend 
to wage war against us. Know, verily, that we shall go forth to 
fight against you. We shall cross the mountains and engage in 
battle with you.” 

84 When Alexander read the letter, he laughed and made jest of 
it. He ordered that a reply be sent, and these were the words of 
the letter which he wrote her: “Alexander, King of kings, son 
of the god Ammon and son of Queen Olympias to Talistrida, 
Queen of the Amazons of the kingdom of the women and to all 
the Amazons, greetings! Lo, I am informing you that I have 
received your letter and have read it. Indeed I was astonished 
at the arrogant tone of your words. I wish to inform you that 
we have conquered Asia and Africa and have defeated Porus, 
King of India. I have subdued them beneath the soles of my feet. 
I have conquered the peoples of the earth and have taken many 
nations captive. There was not a city which proved to be beyond 
our power and which I did not conquer and subdue. Now if we 
should refuse to fight with you, we would suffer shame and 
disgrace. Lo, I give you this counsel: if you wish to perish and 
leave your land to others or if you desire to exalt your name, then 
come out into the mountains to battle against us as you have 
suggested. However, if you do not wish to perish, then do not go 
forth against us. Let each of your women return to her home. 
Remain within your island and do not venture forth to engage in 
battle with us. Come across the river now together with your 
husbands so that you may talk with us. Lo, I swear unto you by 
the life of my god Ammon and by the life of Olympias, my 
mother, that I shall do you no evil. It is my desire rather to give 
you such gifts and prizes as you may suggest. If you wish, I shall 
send them to you and you will receive them with honor. If you 
intend to come and talk with us as I have suggested, then the 
thing to do is to inform me of your intention.” 

The queen took counsel with her commanders as to how to 
deal with Alexander, and she said to them: “Come, let us deal 
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wisely with him lest he cross the river with his army and destroy 
our kingdom.” Whereupon her commanders said to her: “Our 
Mistress and our sovereign Queen! If what we say seems right in 
your eyes, then send a message to Alexander suggesting that he 
cross over unto us to see our country. We shall give him one 
hundred talents of gold and five hundred beautiful and pleasing 
young maidens who have not known a man. Riding on five 
hundred horses, they shall bring the gold to him. We shall also 
give him ten thousand white cows. If his men take the maidens 
unto themselves for wives, we shall send him others in their 
stead.” Their advice seemed good in the eyes of the queen and 
she acted accordingly. She wrote and sent a letter to Alexander 
informing him of her advisers’ counsel. After Alexander had read 
the letter, he crossed over unto them. The queen and her com¬ 
manders came forth to receive him with great honor. She gave him 
the gifts which he accepted respectfully, and he rejoiced there 
with them for several days. 

Alexander departed thence with all his troops and came to 85 
the land of Bactria where he offered up sacrifices to the gods. It 
came to pass at that time that Alexander received the following 
report: “Lo, Porus and all his forces are encamped near Bactria. 

He is assembling a large army in that area in order to come forth 
and fight against you a second time.” When Alexander heard 
these words from the man who brought the report, he assembled 
all his forces. He chose from among them fifty men who knew 
the roads of India so that they might show his troops which way 
they were to go by day and by night. He departed thence with 
his entire army in the month of Elul. They arrived at a wilderness 
where there was no water for the people to drink. The heat was 
intense, the land was arid and the region was infested with fiery 
serpents, scorpions, 4 * bears and leopards. The people were very 
thirsty and their tongues were parched with thirst. Alexander 
ordered all his troops to put on their coats of mail and arm them¬ 
selves with their weapons, and they did so. Their weapons 
shone very brightly. They marched through the wilderness all 
of that day but found no water. There was among them a 
Macedonian named Zephirus who walked to and fro, moving and 
wandering from one place to another because of his thirst and the 
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intense heat. He could find no way to escape the heat or quench 
his thirst. However, as he wandered, he came upon a rock in 
which he found a little water. He removed his iron helmet, filled 
it with water and brought it to Alexander. When Alexander saw 
the water, he ordered it spilled before the commanders and horse¬ 
men and refused to drink it. The horseman did as he was ordered 
and spilled the water on the ground. When the horsemen saw 
what Alexander had done, they took on strength and said: “Lo, 
we have found water.” Then they went forth with great fervor 
to meet Porus’ army. 

86 On the following day they came to the bank of a river filled 
with reeds and rushes. The reeds were thick and were ten cubits 
long. Alexander issued an order to cut the reeds, to fill them with 
water from the river and to give drink to the people who had 
become weary and thirsty in the wilderness. This was done. 
The people were given drink but they could not drink the water 
because it was very bitter like wormwood and gall. Alexander 
trembled and was exceedingly terrified not only because of the 
people who were thirsty but also because of the horses, the camels 
and the elephants which were with him and which were as the 
sand on the seashore for multitude. He had 1000 elephants which 
bore his gold, 400 chariots equipped with scythes, 1200 other 
chariots and 140,000 horses. There were mules and camels with¬ 
out number that bore the corn, the food and the other provisions 
necessary for the expedition; a very large multitude of cows and 
swine; and, in addition, a great throng of people whose numbers 
could neither be determined nor counted. The Macedonians were 
very disheartened because they were exhausted from carrying the 
abundance of gold which lay heavily upon them. Their animals 
could not carry it for they could not stand on their feet. Their 
legs gave way not only because of the burden but because of their 
thirst. Some of the horsemen were licking the iron because of 
thirst while others were drinking their urine. Many of the men 
fainted because their armor became very hot. Alexander also fell 
to the ground, weary and exhausted. However, he summoned his 
strength and rose from the place where he fell which was on the 
bank of the river with the bitter water. He remained there until 
the day declined. He departed from that place and came to an 
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island. Adjoining the river which surrounded the island was a 
city. The river was a mile and one half wide and was marked 
by an abundance of reeds. Alexander looked down the slope of the 
hill and saw a few people there. Whereupon he ordered his men 
to extend greetings to them, to speak to them in the Indian 
language and to ask them where sweet water might be found. 
When the people of the city saw the men coming towards them, 
they went into hiding. Alexander ordered his men to bring forth 
arrows and to shoot at them. Seeing that the people had hidden 
and had refused to talk with his men, Alexander ordered some of 
his horsemen to remove their clothes and swim across the river. 

He commanded them, saying: “Go up to the city and smite the 
people. Have no pity on the old, the young, the babes, the suck¬ 
lings and the women.” The men entered the river, thirty-seven 
of the choicest youthful warriors, each one of them capable of 
fighting against one hundred men. With swords drawn, they 
began to swim. When they were a quarter of the way across the 
river, there came up out of that river wicked and cruel beasts and 
devoured the horsemen. Alexander mourned and his heart was 
filled with deep grief over the horsemen whom the beasts had 
devoured. He marched all of that day with his troops but they 
found no water. Moreover, the beasts of that river pursued them 
but Alexander, his troops and their animals changed their course. 

It came to pass afterwards that Alexander ordered his men to 87 
examine the woods that surrounded the river whose water was 
sweet. The woods were found to consist of reeds. Alexander 
ordered his men to kindle a fire and set fire to the reeds. At night 
as the moon began to shine, serpents and scorpions came forth to 
drink the water. Large monsters came down from the hill. The 
earth trembled at the sound of their voices. When they opened 
their mouths, their breath was as strong as poison and from their 
eyes there flowed poison. When Alexander’s troops saw these 
beasts, they trembled exceedingly. Seeing that his troops were 
terrified because of the beasts, Alexander fortified them by 
saying: “My mighty warriors and horsemen! Do not be frightened 
by these beasts. Indeed, as you see me do, so shall you do.” 
Alexander then took his shield in his left hand and his sword in his 
right and fought with the monsters, the leopards and the fiery 
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serpents which had come to attack them. His horsemen gained 
strength when they saw him fighting with the beasts. They took 
their shields and swords and fought the beasts with violence, 
killing many of them. Some of the beasts were burned to death 
by the fire which had spread among the reeds. Twenty 
of Alexander’s horsemen died and thirty were mortally 
wounded. 

It came to pass at midnight that they were attacked by lions 
that were as white as snow and immense in size. The lions 
roared, shook their heads and leaped upon Alexander’s horsemen. 
However, they smote them to death with their swords, spears 
and bows. 

Afterwards they were attacked by a multitude of very large 
boars. Their claws and teeth were a span in length and were 
sharp. With these boars came wild men and their wives, each one 
of them possessing six hands. Along with the boars, they advanced 
on Alexander. His horsemen, however, slew the men and the 
boars. At that very time the moon darkened and Alexander was 
grieved over it. He ordered that fires be kindled around his 
entire camp in order to provide light for his men against the 
beasts. 

Afterwards they were attacked by a beast which was larger 
and more powerful than the elephant. In appearance it resembled 
the horse. Its head was black and three horns projected from its 
forehead. The name of the beast in the Indian language was 
odontetiranno and it was poisonous. Before drinking from the 
water of the river, it leaped upon the horsemen and killed twenty- 
seven of them. However, Alexander’s horsemen fought until they 
slew it. 

Afterwards there came out of that forest very large rats which 
would eat the flesh of the dead wherever they were to be found. 
Furthermore, every person whom they would bite would die 
instantly because their bite was as poisonous as that of the fiery 
serpent. Later they were attacked by birds which looked like 
doves and which were called spiritili 43 [bats]. Their teeth were 
like those of human beings and wherever they would bite, they 
would remove the flesh. These birds would strike at the faces of 
Alexander’s horsemen, cut off the noses of some, gouge out the 
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eyes of others and then would fly away. It came to pass in the 
morning-watch that there came upon them large birds of another 
kind. Their bodies were red while the color of their beaks and 
feet was black. They did not, however, harm the soldiers. The 
multitude of birds was as the sand. They floated on the surface 
of the water and ate the fish.* 

Alexander departed thence and came to the land of the 88 
Bactrians where he found an abundance of gold and great treasures. 
The people of that country came forth to meet him and received 
him with great honor. Alexander tarried there with them for 
twenty days. He set out from there and arrived at a place where 
he found a people called Seres. The trees in that region had leaves 
which were like wool. The people would sew the leaves together 
and cover their nakedness. Alexander’s horsemen felt proud be¬ 
cause they had smitten the beasts and had saved themselves from 
them. 

Alexander set forth from there with all his troops and arrived 89 
at the place where Porus, the King of India, and his entire army 
were stationed. Alexander encamped there with all his forces. 

On the following day the opposing armies drew up in battle array 
in the field. Alexander mounted his horse and rode in front of his 
commanders and horsemen. He ordered that the trumpets be 
blown and that an alarm be sounded. Porus’ troops also blew 
their trumpets, and the battle was waged with great violence. 
The troops crossed lines and intermingled, and many fell on both 
sides. When Porus beheld the slaughter of his choicest warriors, 
he took his stand in front of all his commanders and called out in 
a loud voice, saying to Alexander: “It is not fitting or proper for 
your men and mine to be killed while you stand by mocking and 
deriding your soldiers as they are slain. If you wish to show your 
power and might, then let us do this. Let all your troops stand 
by in one area and mine in another, and the two of us, I and you, 
shall fight with each other. If you prevail in this contest and 
defeat me, we shall become your subjects. However, if I prevail 


* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
fighting with the beasts, the monsters, the serpents, the boars, the lions, the leopards, 
the birds and with the other beasts as is described above.” 
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and smite you, then you will become our subjects and serve us.” 
Porus said all this because Alexander was an object of derision in 
his eyes. He mocked him because of his small stature. Alex¬ 
ander, to be sure, was only three cubits in height while Porus 
was five cubits tall. It was not proper, however, for a great and 
mighty king like Porus to put his trust in his strength because a 
man’s strength is not known until he returns from battle. They 
both offered to fight with each other and they shook hands. 
Porus gathered all his troops and ordered them not to cross the 
line of battle and Alexander issued the same order to his troops. 
Then the two of them fought, neither one giving way to the 
other. Meanwhile Porus’ horsemen yelled and shouted. When 
Porus heard their shouting, he turned his head toward them. 
Seeing that Porus had turned his head and knowing that he was a 
powerful fighter, Alexander rushed at him craftily, struck him on 
the neck with his sword and cut off his head. When the Indian 
soldiers saw what Alexander had done, they were very incensed 
because he had smitten Porus with cunning and not with might. 
They therefore fought a violent battle with Alexander for they 
were sorely vexed, and they said: “Let us die but let us avenge 
our king and it shall be reckoned to us as heroism.” When 
Alexander beheld the Indian soldiers fighting and saw that they 
did not turn their backs on their king who lay smitten in the 
field, he said to them: “Mighty warriors of India, what will it 
profit you to fight with me? Is not your king lying dead on the 
ground? Will he return to life to rule over you? Withdraw, I 
pray you, and cease fighting lest you become a prey. Lo, I vow 
unto you to lead you with honor. You shall be free and each of 
you shall rule in his home. You shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree in safety and you shall inherit every man 
his possession.” Thus did Alexander entice the Indians with 
words for he was unable to subdue them with might. When the 
Indians heard Alexander’s words, they threw away their weapons, 
swore allegiance to him and submitted to his command. They 
praised Alexander and blessed him as a god. Alexander and his 
troops pitched their tents there and he offered up sacrifices to the 
gods. He ordered that those who were slain in that battle be 
buried. He also ordered that Porus be buried with great honor. 
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Then he ordered that a city be built at the site of his tomb, and 
he named it Alexandria.* 

Alexander departed thence and came to a place where there 91 
were two statues which Hercules had made, one of gold and the 
other of silver. 44 The statues were six cubits in length according 
to the common cubit and they were two cubits thick. When 
Alexander saw the statues, he ordered that a hole be bored in 
them in order to find out whether they were hollow. When he 
found them to be hollow, he ordered that 1,400 golden drachmae 
be placed inside of them. Then he departed and came to a rocky 
region where there were many people in hiding. Alexander ad¬ 
vanced upon them for battle. He was sorely vexed and wanted 
to do harm to those who served Hercules. 45 He besieged the 
place for many days until he subdued its people and subjected 
them to forced labor for tribute. 

He departed thence with all his troops and came to the region 
of the Chorasmi and the Dachae. The people whom he found 
there were as untamed as a wild ass’ colt. He fought with them, 
defeated them and subjected them to forced labor for tribute. 

He departed thence and came to the land of Persia. He 
subdued all the peoples in that area. 

He set out from there and arrived at a place where he had a 
chance encounter with 200,000 horsemen. The Persians and 
Macedonians were tired and weary. They had grown weak. 
Nevertheless, they fought against them and after great exertion 
were victorious and subdued them. Alexander tarried there for 
several days and offered up sacrifices to the gods. 

He departed thence and came to the land of the Parimae and 
the Parameni. He fought with the people who dwelled at the foot 
of the mountains, subdued them and subjected them to forced labor 
for tribute. 

He set out from there and came to a cold wilderness. It was 92 
like evening in that region and one was not able to recognize his 
fellowman. After marching in that darkness for eight days, they 

* After this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture of Alexander 
fighting with Poms, King of India, striking him and cutting off his head with cunning. 

A picture of the people of India throwing away their weapons and submitting to 
Alexander’s command.” 
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found a river with warm water. On the other side of the river 
there were beautiful and lovely women, dressed in garments of 
silk and other kinds of raiment. They rode horses after the 
manner of men. Their weapons of war were of silver; none of 
them was made of iron. There was not a woman among them 
who had known a man. Alexander wished to cross the river but 
could not because it was very wide and had overflowed its banks. 
Furthermore, the area surrounding the river was infested with 
large monsters and very wicked and cruel beasts. 

Alexander departed thence and arrived in the land of India. 
In the course of his journey he came upon marshes filled with 
reeds. He desired to cross the marshes when suddenly there 
emerged from them a large beast which resembled the hippo¬ 
potamus. Its head was like that of a crocodile while the rest of its 
body resembled another beast. Its teeth were powerful and it 
moved slowly like the crocodile and the tortoise. The beast killed 
two of Alexander’s horsemen. The horsemen could not injure 
it with their swords and spears. They struck it, however, with 
iron hammers until they slew it. 

93 They departed thence and came into the forests of India. 
Alexander and all his troops pitched their tents on the bank of the 
Buemar River. There then came out of that Indian forest many 
elephants and they advanced upon the men. Alexander and all 
his troops came forward towards the elephants. The elephants 
stretched forth their trunks to seize the men, and the men trembled 
exceedingly and were afraid to approach them. Whereupon 
Alexander said: “Do not be afraid to approach these elephants. 
Indeed, fight with them until they perish. Get hold of some pigs 
and beat them until they squeal.” The horsemen did this. Tliey 
seized the pigs and beat them until they squealed. When the 
elephants heard the squealing of the pigs, they withdrew and fled. 
Alexander and all his troops pursued the elephants and killed 
many of them. They took their tusks and their hides and re¬ 
turned to the field. 

94 On the following day he set forth with all his troops and they 
continued their march into the forests of India. In that region 
they found women with horns and with beards which reached 
down to their breasts. Their heads were broad and they were 
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dressed in skins. They knew how to hunt and raised dogs and 
animals which they used for hunting. The Macedonians advanced 
upon them, seized some of them and brought them before Alex¬ 
ander. When Alexander saw them, he ordered that they should 
be asked in the Indian language how they lived in the forests 
when they had no houses. They answered and said to them: 
“We live from the meat of animals which we hunt at all times 
in this forest. The meat which we obtain from hunting is sufficient 
unto us for food and we live on it.” 

Alexander departed thence and came to the bank of a river 95 
where they found men and women who were covered with hair 
like the beasts of the forest. It was the custom of those people 
to dwell on the river and to go into hiding there. 

He departed thence with all his troops and they came into 
other forests. There they found women whose teeth were as sharp 
as those of the wolf and as large as those of the wild boars. Their 
hair reached down to their navels. They were as hairy as camels 
and had tails like oxen. Their height was five cubits. 

They departed thence and came into another of the forests of 
India. There they found women whose hair came down to their 
feet and whose feet were like those of the horse. Their height 
was three and one half cubits. The Macedonians pursued them, 
seized some of them and brought them before Alexander. When 
he saw them, he was very much amazed at their beauty for they 
surpassed all other women in beauty from their head to their navel. 

They departed thence and came to a desolate plain where 96 
Alexander and all his troops pitched their tents. At midday there 
arose a great and violent wind which rent the mountains and 
shattered the rocks. It tore up the tent-pegs and threw the tents 
to the ground. When the horsemen saw the tents falling, they 
trembled exceedingly because inside the tents there were torches 
of fire. The wind blew upon the torches causing them to fly in the 
faces of the men and strike them. The torches caused fires to 
break out wherever they fell. The horsemen and the people mur¬ 
mured and said: “What is this that the Lord has done to us and 
why has this happened to us? Is it not because of our determination 
to fight against fate?” When Alexander saw that his horsemen 
were afraid and were murmuring behind his back, he said to 
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them: “My commanders and horsemen, be not afraid nor dismayed 
for this tempest did not come from the Lord but came because of 
our sins.” 

97 Alexander departed thence with all his troops and they came 
to a valley where one of the horsemen, overcome by the cold, fell 
to the ground. This horseman was tall, powerful and mighty. 
Alexander alighted from his horse and he himself lifted him up. 
His body became warm and his spirit revived. He recovered soon 
from the severe cold after having been on the verge of a convulsive 
seizure. Alexander then ordered his horsemen to kindle fires in 
many places among the troops because the cold was great and 
severe. There was also much snow on the ground. Alexander 
ordered his men to stamp upon the snow with their feet for he 
was afraid lest the snow pile up too high on the ground. The 
fires which they kindled in many places helped considerably. 
However, twenty-seven among Alexander’s men perished in that 
snow, not counting the youthful attendants of the horsemen and a 
very large number of animals. Alexander ordered that the men be 
buried. After the snow had fallen on the ground, the Lord caused 
a violent rain to fall upon the earth. After the rainstorm, clouds 
formed and thick darkness descended upon the earth. Hail fell 
from the heavens and fire flashed continually in the midst of the 
hail. All the troops trembled exceedingly, and Alexander offered 
up sacrifices to the gods and prayed that they spare them from 
death. 

90 It came to pass afterwards that Alexander departed from there 
with all his troops and they arrived at the land of the Oxidraces. 
The Oxidraces were fools, lacked intelligence and had nothing to 
do with other people. They went about naked, both the men and 
the women. When their king heard that Alexander had come to 
their land, he sent him the following letter: “We, the Gym- 
nosophists, who are bom of woman, to Alexander, the man, 
greetings! Let it be known to you that we have heard of your 
fame. You intend now to come to our country to fight against us. 
Know in truth that it will not profit you at all for you will find 
nothing in our possession which you can rob and plunder. That 
which has been ordained for us by the Creator, no man on earth 
can take from us. When you come to fight against us, we shall 
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not abandon our laws and customs. If you desire to cross over to 
speak with us and to enjoy that which we enjoy, then come, O 
blessed of the Lord. We know that dominion is fitting unto you 
as wisdom is unto us.” When Alexander read the letter, he 
answered him, saying: “Lo, I am ready to come to you with 
love and peace.” Afterwards Alexander crossed over to them 
and saw them and lo, they were naked. They hid themselves in 
the clefts of the rocks, in holes in the earth and in huts. They 
roamed about like cattle in the field. They were as black as the 
raven. Alexander asked them, saying: “Have you no houses in 
which to dwell?” Whereupon one of them replied and said to 
him: “We have no houses other than those which you see.” 
Alexander then asked another, saying to him: “Have you no 
graves?” To which he answered, saying: “My dwelling place is 
my grave.” Alexander asked another, saying: “Of whom are 
more found, the living or the dead?” And he answered.. . 46 

Alexander departed thence with all his troops and they came 98 
to a river 47 the name of which was Pishon. They encamped there 
for several days. While tarrying in that area, Alexander looked 
across the river and saw some people there. He ordered his men 
to greet them, to speak with them in the Indian language and to 
find out who they were. His men did this, and the people said: 
“We are Brahmans.” When Alexander heard their name, he 
rejoiced; because having heard of their fame, he had for a long 
time been desirous of speaking with them. He wanted to cross 
over to them but was unable to do so because the river was full of 
marshes and looked like a field full of grass. When he saw that 
he could not cross over to them, he said to them: “Come across 
the river to me and I shall speak with you for I have long been 
yearning to talk with you. If you cross over to me, I shall not 
deal wickedly with you nor do you any harm. Indeed, I shall give 
you gifts.” The men consented to do this and crossed the river 
in a small boat. When they came into the presence of Alexander, 
they fell and bowed down before him. Alexander spoke with them 
and gave them gifts. He inquired of them concerning the people of 
their kingdom and asked the name of their king. They answered 
all his questions. Then Alexander gave them a letter which they 
were to deliver to their king. These were the words of the letter: 
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“Alexander, King of kings, son of the god Ammon and of Queen 
Olympias of the kingdom of Macedonia to Dindimus, King of 
the Brahmans, greetings! Let it be known to you that we have 
heard of your fame and the fame of your people. We have also 
heard that your customs and teachings are blessed and good, 
surpassing those of the other peoples of the world, and that you 
do not desire the things of the earth and of the seas. It is difficult 
for me to believe this and to understand how this is possible. If it 
be true, I shall not regard you as the sons of woman but as the 
sons of angels and of gods. I implore you to tell me the truth and 
to inform me whether you do this because of wisdom and prudence 
or out of folly and deceit. If you do this because of wisdom, then 
I wish to walk in your ways and to act and live as you do. From 
the day that I learned to distinguish good from evil it has been my 
desire to walk in the ways of the wise, to lick their dust and to 
learn and understand that which I did not learn from my teachers. 
I have heard that you walk in the ways of our teachers, scholars 
and sages who had no desire for the vanities of this perishable 
world. I have also heard that whatever you learned from the 
books of our sages you acquired not by means of reason but by 
means of a faculty beyond reason and that you have also tried to 
delve in other sciences. Lo, I implore you to tell me the truth 
without delay. You will lose nothing and perhaps I shall gain by 
being instructed in your ways and customs. In the case of the 
intelligent man in whose house a candle was burning, were another 
man to enjoy its light, the former surely would not withhold the 
light of the candle and the latter would profit. The foolish man, 
however, who because of the lack of intelligence withholds the 
light of the candle from his neighbor will be cursed by the nations. 
What will he gain by withholding the light of the candle? Will 
the candle then shed more light?” 

99 When Dindimus read the letter, he sent a reply to Alexander. 
These were the words of the letter: “Dindimus, King of the 
Brahmans, to Alexander, the King, greetings! Let it be known to 
you that I received your letter and was very happy with its words 
because I perceived that you pursue wisdom, a virtue than which 
there is none higher. By this do I know that you are wise, namely, 
that you love wisdom. For me this is a sign that you preside over 
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your kingdom with wisdom and are able to rule your people. 
Indeed the king who is lacking in wisdom, intelligence, knowledge 
and generosity will not be able to lead the people of his kingdom. 
His subjects will hate him and will conspire to kill him. His 
princes will lift up their hands against him. I find it very diffi¬ 
cult to believe that you would be able to endure our laws and 
customs for our practices are different from yours and our wis¬ 
dom and understanding are not like yours. We do not act as 
you do nor do we pray to your gods or follow your laws. There¬ 
fore I would prefer that you do not pursue this matter any further 
and that you do not force me to fulfill the request which you sent 
me. For I know that you would not benefit from the information 
which I would send you concerning our laws and customs nor 
from my efforts to familiarize you with the nature of our teach¬ 
ings, judgments and wisdom. Indeed you have no time to learn 
because of your constant occupation with wars. However, in 
order that you might not think that I am envious of you and that 
I do not want you to acquire wisdom, I shall with the aid of the 
Creator do everything I can to fulfill your request and your desire. 

Know, Alexander, that the Brahmans lead a life of privation, 
are upright and will not commit a sin or a wrong. They do not 
desire more than necessity requires or fate decrees. They will 
suffer everything for the sake of righteousness and will not lord 
it one over the other. They neither plow, harvest nor sow the 
field. They do not plant orchards, spread the net in the sea to 
catch fish or hunt for game either animal or fowl. They want 
nothing else to eat except that which the earth, their mother, 
gives them. They do not become tired or weary. They do not set 
the table nor do they fill their stomachs with delicacies and savory 
foods. For what will it profit them to cause their bellies to swell, 
to fill their stomachs with food and to go mad from imbibing wine 
and strong drink? We Brahmans do not eat to satisfy our appetite. 
We lead a life of privation and eat only to keep the spirit within 
us alive. Therefore, we do not become sick and we enjoy 
tranquility and peace all the days of our life because we do not 
seek to gratify the desires of our stomachs. Each man lives as does 
the other and the death of one is like the death of the other. All of 
us alike observe a fixed pattern of living. None of us sits in front 
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of the fire because of the cold for the cold does not harm us even 
though we are always as naked as when we were born. We sit 
constantly in the face of the wind’s blasts. We endure every¬ 
thing with love. 

As for you, victorious King, by this shall it be known whether 
you are a great and mighty King, namely, by your ability to 
conquer your desire for physical and material things and by your 
capacity to cease craving for them. Then shall you be master and 
ruler over all your enemies. You shall not have to fight with them 
any more and you will acknowledge your Creator. However, if 
you do not subdue your desires, you will have to fight with your 
enemies for your enemies are your thoughts and desires which 
seduce you into committing all kinds of evil. We Brahmans are 
the conquerors and masters of our desires and have slain the 
enemies which are within us. We are not afraid that other 
enemies will wage war against us and we do not need to turn to 
other kings to help us fight our enemies or to send food and provi¬ 
sions to our country. We dwell in safety and without fear at all 
times for the Lord, the Creator of all, is in our midst and we have 
no dealings with anyone. We cover our nakedness with the 
leaves of the trees. The fruit of the trees is our food and our drink 
consists of milk and of water from the Tababenus River. We con¬ 
stantly sing the song of the Lord and our desire is to do good. We 
do not speak much because silence is a fence around wisdom. 
When we speak, we utter those words which are true, just and 
useful. 

We do not desire to become rich because the ambitious soul 
can never be fully satisfied. Furthermore, when a man loves 
riches, he will become impoverished in wisdom and his wealth 
will be stored up for his own hurt. Indeed we find our satisfaction 
in wisdom which is sweeter than honey. We acknowledge our 
Creator and seek Him at all times and do not follow the obduracy 
of our hearts. There is no envy among us nor does one man have 
more power than another. There is no war among us and we do 
not gird ourselves with weapons for they have been destroyed in 
our country. We have broken our swords and our spears to pieces 
and we do not learn war. There is peace among us at all times. 
We have no judges nor do we find it necessary to complain to our 
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king for the man who rules over us is wiser and greater than all 
of us. He teaches us the way in which we should walk. We 
never commit crimes and there is therefore no need among us to 
sentence a man to death or flogging. We do not confess our sins 
to another man, saying: ‘By confessing my sins to this man, the 
Lord will forgive me my sins.’ We do not atone for our sins with 
our wealth as you do. We do not subject our bodies to fornication 
nor do we commit adultery and other sins and wrongs that we 
should have to confess and bring burnt-offerings and sacrifices as 
you do. You say: ‘I shall sin, repent, confess and redeem my soul 
with my wealth and with burnt-offerings and sacrifices.’ Does 
the Lord take pleasure in the sacrifices of rams and in burnt- 
offerings? By doing this, has one served his Lord? Is it not rather 
in this way that man is reconciled unto the Lord: by subduing his 
desires, by pursuing wisdom, by retiring into solitude in order to 
achieve union with his Creator and by forsaking the obduracy of 
his heart. For the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth and it entices him to commit sin, wrong and injustice. 
Death does not come suddenly to us, the Brahmans, because the 
atmosphere has not been polluted by our deeds. We do not clothe 
ourselves with festal robes. Our women do not wear ornaments 
nor do they cleanse their faces with soap and ointments so that 
their beauty might be pleasing in the eyes of other men. They are 
not troubled with the problem of wearing beautiful garments and 
are not ashamed to be naked. They do not wish to be beautiful by 
virtue of baths and ornaments. This then is the nature of our laws 
and customs which are the opposite of your customs. It is there¬ 
fore difficult for me to believe that you could remain without sin 
and transgression in deed, in thought, in imagination, in seeing, in 
hearing or in anything within the experience of those who are 
born of woman. From the day that you were born, you have 
grown up in the midst of wickedness, violence and sin. We, the 
Brahmans, do not build bathhouses and provide them with warm 
water for the purpose of washing our bodies. We are not afraid 
of the dew which descends upon us. No man is allowed to make 
himself prince over us because man overcome with passion will 
rule his brothers with rigor, and they in turn will deal treacher¬ 
ously with him. This is wrong because we all have one father and 
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one God has created us. Why then do we deal treacherously 
every man against his brother, profaning the covenant of our God? 

We do not build houses to dwell in nor do we enter homes of 
stone and plaster. We dwell in desolate places, in the caverns of 
the rocks and in the holes of the earth. Rain does not fall upon 
us for the Lord does not cause rain to descend upon our country. 
When sleep comes over us, we sleep little. In these dwelling- 
places we reside all the days of our life. When we die, our 
dwelling-places are our graves. We do not sail from our island 
to other islands. We always stand ready to learn but only for 
the sake of the good. We speak with integrity. We do not attend 
schools of philosophy in which one finds representations and in¬ 
scriptions of false teachings. Indeed, we go to our meeting-houses 
on whose walls our laws are inscribed. We do not curse anyone. 
We do not indulge in play or frivolity. Should we experience the 
desire to play as do other men, we place our books in front of us, 
engage in the study of our laws and teachings and do not con¬ 
template vain things. When laughter is about to overtake us, we 
weep instead and meditate in solitude on the course of the sun, 
the revolution of the spheres and the course of the planets. We 
look out upon a sea which is always calm and tranquil and 
although its waves may be turbulent at times, it does not cross its 
bounds and cover the earth. Indeed, both of them remain side by 
side, like man and wife or brother and sister. Every day we see 
all kinds of fish dancing and playing. We delight in seeing the 
flowers of the field and love to spend all our time in the beautiful 
forests where we listen to the songs of the birds. Such has always 
been the manner of our living. To conclude, we observe our teach¬ 
ings and laws as our sages and forebears taught us. We shall not 
turn aside from their words to the right or to the left; rather shall 
we do as they have commanded us. Now, if you should wish to 
keep our laws, you should know that it would be a difficult thing 
for you to do. However, it would be a good thing to test you with 
them. If you should not wish to keep them, then we shall not be 
to blame since I have complied with everything which you re¬ 
quested in your letter. Should you desire to keep some of our 
laws, I shall still fulfil your wish. 

I have heard that in a short period of time you conquered Asia 
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and Africa, humbled the pride of Persia and India and subdued the 
peoples of the earth, but that because of your wickedness the sun 
is darkened and the waters which flowed through the desert like a 
running stream are dried up. You have diminished the waters of 
the Nile because of your excessive drinking from them. You have 
taught your men to cross the ocean in ships and to take their lives 
in their hands. You have sacrificed your sons and daughters to 
your gods, which is an abomination and a grave sin. You have 
committed incest with your mothers and also adultery. You have 
caused dissension among the kings and have taught men to build 
palaces unto the heavens. Your men commit great evils because 
of your gods, a fact to which two reliable witnesses, Jove your 
god and Proserpina your goddess, will testify. She has given her 
approval to adultery in numerous instances, has instructed many 
men in her evil ways and has caused them to lie in Gehenna, a 
place of darkness and gloom, and to inherit the nether-world and 
destruction. You, foolish men, beseech and pray to Jove, your 
god, and to Proserpina who lusts after her lovers and with whom 
many men have lain. You make your men work with rigor and 
you do not let them go free. This is contrary to what is right. 
You do not do justice nor do you practise righteousness. The 
justice which you dispense is nothing but wrong-doing and 
violence. You train your judges to pervert justice in the case of the 
poor and the needy by means of the bribes which you give and 
take. According to your teachings the judges are allowed to 
show respect for persons. Your gods have not admonished you 
against such things. You have dressed and adorned your gods 
with garments of silk and purple in this world which is lowly and 
perishable. Indeed, how are they dressed in the upper world 
which is more glorious and precious than the most costly things? 

By means of this letter I now say to you: Because of the evils 
which you persist in committing, you Alexander share the attitude 
of the gods whom you serve for you allow men to do things which 
should not be done and do not allow men to do things which 
should be done. You do not consider a man upright and wise if he 
does not know how to speak to the people. It would appear from 
your words that a man’s intelligence and wisdom reside only in his 
tongue and mouth. You are therefore disposed to train your 
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tongue to talk a great deal and to indulge in lengthy speeches when 
it would be far better for you to be silent. Gold, silver and wealth 
are your gods and you worship them. You desire to amass great 
wealth, to acquire menservants and maidservants and to eat and 
drink to the full. The accumulation of these vast riches has led 
you to believe that all this wealth has been acquired by your 
power and by the might of your hands. You entertain no thought 
of leaving it behind you, and you do not remember that you came 
out of your mother’s womb naked and that you will return naked 
unto the earth from which you were taken because you are dust 
and unto the dust you shall return. When you die, you will leave 
the silver, the gold, the vessels and all your ornaments behind 
you. What will it profit you then to amass riches and wealth and 
to follow the obduracy of your wicked hearts and the lust of 
your souls when after you die you will leave all this behind you 
and will go to the place where your abominable gods are found? 
You shall find your reward in the upper world for it is only in this 
perishable and lowly world that you have been exalted. This will 
be your portion after all your toil. You will be able to know that 
you are wise and that you can distinguish good from evil in this 
way: by acknowledging that the teachings of the Brahmans are 
purer than and superior to your teachings in every respect. This 
is the truth. Because you were bom of the earth, you make 
statues and idols and serve them. You worship the dust of your 
graves and the wood of the coffins in which you will lie when you 
are dead. You will not allow your bodies to be received into the 
earth from which they came. You adorn your tombs and glorify 
yourselves by putting the tombs in a special place, and they be¬ 
come idols for your people. However, if you were to bury your 
remains in the ground, would they not return to the earth from 
which they were taken? Furthermore, you go forth as thieves to 
take away the inheritance of kings, rulers and princes and to 
deprive them of their possessions. Woe unto you and unto your 
souls after death! 

We, the Brahmans, do not slaughter sheep and oxen for the 
glory and honor of the gods. We do not build temples in order 
to place images and idols of silver and gold in them. We do not 
do as you do. We do not make altars of gold, silver and precious 
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stones. You beseech your gods to bestow great riches upon you 
and to grant you victory. Indeed, the gods use you as an instru¬ 
ment for the performance of wicked deeds. Have you not heard 
that the Lord, God, living and true, will not forgive your iniquities 
simply because of the blood of a goat or of a ram? It would be 
better for man to serve the Lord with his good deeds because the 
good deeds of man may be likened to the deeds of God. For God 
is the Word and by the Word was the world created and by His 
words live all in whose nostrils is the breath of life. And this 
Word we Brahmans love and to Him we pray because the Lord, 
the Revered One, is Hope delightful and memorable, and He, 
blessed be He, loves the pure mention of His name. Therefore 
is the Lord called the Word. He is also called Light because He 
illumines the entire universe. The Lord blessed be He Whom we 
implore and to Whom we pray — Him no one can apprehend as 
to likeness, comparison, beauty and splendor. He cannot be 
spoken of nor written about, and even of the beauty of His angels 
who can tell? However, I shall write you of His likeness in 
order that you may understand Him and not compare Him to 
your gods. You, King Alexander, and all your people are fools 
and lack intelligence. You think that the gods to whom you pray 
are great gods because you can always find them. You defile your 
souls with abominations and adulteries and in this manner do your 
gods become reconciled unto you. You take pleasure in these 
practices all the days of your lives. You shall therefore not be 
free from guilt at death. You worship a god who is flesh and 
blood and you do not serve the Lord, living, true and eternal who 
reigns in the heavens. Indeed you serve many gods, saying that 
just as the limbs of man are many so are the gods in heaven many, 
each god ruling over one limb. To each one you offer a different 
sacrifice and you give every god a name. You say that Minerva 
was born from the head of Jove 48 ... You believe that every one 
of the gods whom you worship through sacrifices of animals, 
birds, wheat or other objects exercises power over your being 
and substance and body. You also believe that the animals which 
you sacrifice atone for your sins. You, Alexander, and all your 
people will because of your falsehoods receive recompense for all 
your deeds after death .” 49 
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100 Alexander sent the following letter to Dindimus: “Alexander, 
King of kings, son of the god Ammon and of Queen Olympias to 
Dindimus, King of the Brahmans, greetings! Let it be known to 
you that I have received your letter and was very much amazed 
at your saying that you are not allowed to do that which 60 ... 
You said that we sin in everything that we do and that all our 
works represent a grave iniquity. You said that you wish to 
change our teachings and our laws which have existed from 
ancient times. It is your wish that we convert to your religion 
and you have sent me a description of the likeness of your god. 
You did this because you are envious of our god. You said that I 
should abandon this perishable world in which we observe our 
laws with justice. You also said that it is not your custom to 
plow the field, to sow and to harvest and that you have never 
planted orchards and trees. Indeed this is true because you have 
no iron implements with which to till the soil nor do you have 
any ships with which to cross the seas and the rivers. You there¬ 
fore find it necessary to eat grass like animals, to lead lives of 
privation and to act like wolves who, when they find no food, fill 
themselves with dirt to still their hunger. If you were permitted 
to come to the land which we inhabit, we would not give you 
our intelligent daughters for they would die of hunger because of 
your poverty. If we resided in your land, we too would be poor 
and miserable like you. One should not praise the man who has 
lived for many years in poverty above the man who has lived in 
the midst of riches. If we were to praise you because of your 
poverty and misery, then there would be greater virtue in poverty 
than in wealth and in wisdom. 

You said that your women do not adorn themselves with beau¬ 
tiful ornaments. This may be because they might find them too 
burdensome. You said that you do not commit adultery and 
incest and that you do not chase after women for constant self- 
indulgence. This is indeed a great achievement and it becomes a 
man to act this way if he is able to subdue his passion. In your 
case, however, I believe that the reason you avoid it is that you are 
weak from self-affliction and are not able physically to indulge 
yourselves with women. You also said that among your people 
there are no idols, statues and molten images for them to worship. 
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In all that we have mentioned there is no difference between your 
people and the animals which have no feelings, cannot distinguish 
good from evil and do not enjoy the pleasures of this world” .. 

[Alexander and his troops came to the region in which the 107- 
widowed Queen Candace of Meroe lived and reigned. The queen 
had three sons: Candaulus, Marsippus and Carator. Alexander 
sent a letter to Queen Candace in which he suggested that they 
should meet and offer up a sacrifice to Ammon. The queen replied 
to Alexander and sent him many gifts. She also sent an artist 
along with her envoys to paint a likeness of Alexander unbe¬ 
known to him. In the meantime Candaulus and his wife went out 
riding with some of their horsemen. The king of the Bebrycians, 
knowing of the beauty of Candaulus’ wife, came upon them, 
seized her and carried her off. Candaulus came to the camp of 
Alexander and told Ptolemy, the second in command to Alexander, 
what had happened. When Ptolemy reported it to Alexander, the 
latter decided upon this ruse: Ptolemy was to pretend that he 
was Alexander and he was to call in one of his men, Antigonus, 
to help Candaulus. Alexander was to pretend that he was 
Antigonus. This was done, and Antigonus (Alexander) rescued 
Candaulus’ wife and returned her to him. Candaulus then asked 
Antigonus to come to his mother’s palace where he would be 
rewarded with gifts. When they came to the palace of Candace, 
she immediately recognized Alexander from the likeness which 
her artist had painted of him. When she told Alexander that she 
knew who he was, he became frightened; but she assured him 
that she would not betray him because he had saved her daughter- 
in-law. However, Candace’s daughter-in-law, the wife of her 
youngest son, Carator, wanted to have Antigonus killed in place 
of Alexander who had slain her father, King Porus. In a discus¬ 
sion of this matter Carator said: “Alexander] saved my brother 
and his wife from death. However, my wife wishes to kill him 
(Antigonus) because Alexander killed her father (Porus). This 
man would be put to death to redress her father’s death. Alexander 
will be very distressed over this.” The queen (Candace) an¬ 
swered, saying: “What will it profit us to kill him who has come 
to seek protection under our wings? Why should you commit 
this wicked deed? What will Alexander say to this? Will he not 
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be distressed over it and consider us cruel and lacking in respect 
for justice and law? He might even attack our country and 
destroy it as he has done to other kingdoms.” When Candaulus 
heard the words of his brother (Carator) he became very angry 
and said: “Why should this man be put to death? What has he 
done to deserve the sentence of death? What transgression has he 
committed that I should requite him in this manner? Far be it from 
me to repay goodness with evil! I shall not fret myself because of 
evil-doers and wicked men. Did he not come to my aid against the 
king of the Bebrycians and save my wife from his hands and then 
escort me to my home? I became surety for him to King Alex¬ 
ander, pledging that he would return safely and would suffer no 
adversity.” Whereupon Carator answered and said: “My 
brother, why do you talk to me in such a manner? Do you want 
us to fight and slay one another?” To which Candaulus replied: 
“No. However, if you want to fight with me, I am ready.” 
When the queen heard the words of her sons, she was deeply 
distressed and said to herself: “Now my sons will slay one 
another.” She therefore took hold of Alexander, brought him 
into her chamber and said to him: “King Alexander, give your 
advice and counsel here lest my sons quarrel and fight and slay 
one another because of you. Why should I lose both of them in 
one day?” Alexander replied and said: “Allow me and I shall go 
and speak to them.” Alexander left the chamber, approached 
the queen’s sons and said to them: “What will you gain if you 
kill me in your home, Carator? Will it be considered a deed of 
bravery and honor on your part? Alexander has many officers 
more distinguished than myself. He will not worry over me 
when he learns that I have been killed because I am only a 
servant of the servants of my lord Alexander. Now if you want 
me to bring Alexander to this palace, to produce the man who 
killed Porus, the King of India and your father-in-law, then swear 
to me to fulfill the request which I shall make of you and I shall 
swear to you to bring him to your palace.” When Carator heard 
his words, he believed him and was very happy. Alexander thus 
made peace between the brothers and they vowed unto Alex¬ 
ander to fulfill his request. 

It is not surprising that Alexander was saved from their hands. 
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Indeed, it was a turn of events brought about by the Lord that 
He might make him ruler over the entire world, thus fulfilling the 
vision of the prophet Daniel. Alexander had vowed to show them 
Alexander in their palace and they did see him just as he had 
promised. They talked and dined with him. However, they did 
not know that he was Alexander and thought that he was 
Antigonus, the messenger of Alexander, for he had changed his 
name when he went with Candaulus to the king of the Bebrycians. 

The queen, however, recognized him but did not reveal the secret 
to her sons or to anyone else. 

Afterwards the queen called Alexander to her chamber and 
said to him: “Lie with me.” She embraced and kissed him and 
locked the door behind her. Alexander lay with her, and the 
queen said: “I know that you are a great king and that there is 
no one as intelligent and wise as you are. It is not surprising that 
you have vanquished all the peoples of the earth. Indeed, it is by 
virtue of your wisdom that you overcame them and subdued them 
beneath the soles of your feet.” 

It came to pass that after having lain with Alexander, the 
queen said: “I am fortunate in that I was joined unto a king as 
great as you. Would that you were with me always as one of 
my sons.” She continued to speak to him in this passionate manner 
until they left the chamber and sat down to dine. After the meal 
the queen gave Alexander these gifts: a large golden crown beset 
with various kinds of precious stones, a royal robe bedecked 
with gold and precious stones, a coat of mail studded with dia¬ 
monds and onyx, and a cloak of gold and purple. Then she sent 
him away in peace. 

Alexander went forth from the palace with Candaulus and the 110 
choicest of the queen’s horsemen. They traveled all of that day 
until they came to a large, deserted temple and encamped there. 
Then Candaulus said: “Antigonus, this is the place of the gods and 
they have feasted here many times.” When Alexander heard his 
words, he offered up sacrifices. As he was standing there, large 
clouds appeared. Alexander gazed at the clouds and beheld shining 
stars. He continued to gaze and saw a man whose eyes shone 
like a burning candle. Upon seeing the man, Alexander was 
terrified and fell to the ground on his face. The man said to him: 
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“God will save you, Alexander.” Whereupon Alexander said: 
“Who are you, and what does my lord say unto his servant?” 
To which he replied: “I am Sesonchosis and in my hands are all 
the kingdoms of the world. Even though I have conquered them 
all, I do not enjoy your fame for you have built cities to which 
you have given your name. Now draw near unto me.” Alexander 
approached him and as he drew near he saw a large cloud and in 
it was a god who was sitting on the royal throne. Alexander 
said to him: “Who are you?” The god replied: “I am the most 
ancient of all the gods of this place. I saw you in the land of 
Lybia and now I am here.” Alexander then said: “Let my 
supplication come before you and tell me, I pray, how long I shall 
live and in what manner I shall die.” To which he replied: 
“You have already made this request of me on another occasion. 62 
You also know what my answer to you was: that it is not fitting 
or proper for a man to know how long he will live. Indeed if he 
were to know, he would be seized with anguish and pain and all 
his days would be filled with suffering and vexation. However, 
you may know this, that you will be buried and will have your 
final resting-place in a city which you built and which bears your 
name. That city will be exalted above all other cities under 
heaven. Many kings will lay siege to it.” It grieved Alexander 
to his heart when he heard these words and he was sorely vexed. 
He went forth from the temple and came back to Candaulus and 
his horsemen who had left him alone as he prayed to the gods and 
offered up sacrifices before them. Alexander said to Candaulus: 
“My brother and dear friend, return home with your horsemen 
and I shall do likewise with mine. Know that I am really Alex¬ 
ander and that I love you as a faithful brother.” Then he em¬ 
braced and kissed him and said: “With respect to the oath that I 
took, you may tell your brother that he did speak with Alexander 
in the palace and that Alexander dined and rejoiced with him and 
with the queen. Remember me to the queen who surpasses all 
other queens in nobility and loveliness. Should you desire to 
come with me and go wherever I go, I vow that I shall raise and 
exalt you above all the kings who are my subjects.” Candaulus 
replied and said: “Acclaim of grace, 6 * grace unto you my lord, the 
King. Now I know that I have found favor in your eyes because 
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you have revealed your name to me. If in truth you are Alexander, 
then there is no king as wise as you. It is not surprising that you 
have vanquished and subdued all the peoples of the earth.” As he 
said these things, Candaulus fell at Alexander’s feet. Alexander 
took hold of his hand and embraced and kissed him. Then Can¬ 
daulus said: “Were it not for my mother, my dear brothers and 
my companion, the wife of my youth, I would follow you and lick 
the dust of your feet. However, I am fearful lest they worry over 
me all the days of their lives.” Whereupon they took leave of 
Alexander in peace. Candaulus returned to his city, but he did 
not relate the words of Alexander to his brother and his wife 
because he was afraid that they might react with disgust and 
that his younger brother, the son-in-law of Porus, King of India, 
might quarrel with him. However, he related Alexander’s words 
to his mother, the Queen. When she heard the words of her 
son, she retired to her chamber and wept. Then she said: “O 
Cleophil Candace, pre-eminent in beauty and dignity among all 
the women on earth! You set your desire upon the King of kings 
and he did your bidding. Why did I allow him to go? Why did I 
not lock him in the chamber? Indeed I would then have surpassed 
all the queens in happiness for I could have been with him always, 
finding joy together with him on the couch of love.” She con¬ 
tinued to talk in this manner. Her handmaids and maidens could 
not comfort her. The queen wanted to kill herself but she was 
afraid lest the affair be disclosed and made known to her sons. 
However, she was unable to conceal her desire and her love for 
Alexander. 

In the meantime Alexander returned to his troops. When his 
horsemen saw him, they were very happy and offered praise unto 
the Lord. Alexander related all that had happened to him . 64 

... It came to pass after these things that Alexander sent a 123 
letter to Olympias, his mother, and to Aristotle, his teacher, 
containing an account of all his experiences. It described his 
encounter with Porus, King of India, his victory over him and 
the subjection of the entire kingdom of Porus to his rule. It also 
described his struggles with the strange beasts, birds and fiery 
serpents. 

Aristotle, his teacher, replied to his letter, writing him as 
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follows: “Aristotle, to the King of kings, Alexander, greetings! 
Let it be known to you that I received your letter and that we 
rejoiced very much at your greatness. I was very much amazed 
at the victories which you achieved in such great battles. Lo, I 
offer praise with all my might and power to the Creator of all 
who subdued before you all those who opposed you. Indeed the 
gods will be my witnesses that you are worthy of praise and 
greatness. We offer praise unto the gods for all that you have 
accomplished, for the help they have given you, for having saved 
you from the beasts and the serpents and for having been with 
you both summer and winter. Blessed be your commanders and 
horsemen who listened to your words and helped you throughout 
the entire course of events.” 

Aristotle wrote him another letter: 85 “To Alexander, King 
of kings, from Aristotle, your teacher, greetings! You ought to 
know that even as it does not become a man morally to be content 
with the wealth and the servants which he possesses and requires 
for his needs but that it is his duty rather to acquire the more 
noble things, so in the realm of knowledge it is similarly not 
proper for you to be content with that which you require for 
practical purposes but it is your duty rather to choose the nobler 
and more respected subjects of learning.” Aristotle continued: 
“When you conquer many lands, rule the people in a kindly 
manner and you will win their love. It is better to seek their 
love by dealing kindly with them than to impose a heavy yoke 
upon them. Know that you will conquer their bodies and hearts 
only if you act with righteousness and mercy. Know also that 
the multitude can act as well as talk. See to it that it is not said: 
‘Be on guard against what they might do.’ You are king over all 
the nobility and to you has been allotted an empire of surpassing 
eminence. If your kingdom is to grow in worth and win greater 
favor for you, then endeavor to improve the condition of the 
people. You will then be the leader of the select among the best 
and not of the select among the worst. Eliminate the rule of 
plunder for it is subject to many ugly vices. It must be censured 
because it diminishes the dignity of the kingdom. The members 
of a nation whose king is a tyrant are slaves and not free men. 
It is better for a man to rule over free men than slaves. Whoever 
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chooses to rule over slaves rather than free men is like unto him 
who prefers to watch over cattle rather than men and who thinks 
moreover that in so doing he has achieved greater success. The 
tyrant invites this comparison because while he may strive after a 
superior kingdom, there is nothing which is in fact as far removed 
from such dominion as tyranny. The tyrant is like a master 
whereas the king is like a father. What causes the dignity of the 
kingdom to be diminished is what the king of Persia did when he 
called all his people, including his own son, slaves. Dominion 
over free and honorable men is better than dominion over slaves 
even though they be numerous. This is a fitting objective for all 
men and particularly for men of noble spirit. It is fitting for you 
to banish the hatred of the king from the hearts of the people by 
permitting them to experience gentle conduct on your part, by 
removing the weight of your yoke from them and by dispelling 
their fear and dread of you. When slaves are sold and their 
buyers are pointed out to them, the slaves do not inquire con¬ 
cerning the wealth or position of their buyers but rather con¬ 
cerning their behavior toward slaves. Free men will feel impelled 
to prevent the manifestation of this oppressive attitude in their 
king and will therefore conspire against him. When you have 
succeeded in eliminating tyranny from your rule, you should 
then lighten the burdens of war for your subjects and relieve them 
of the oppressiveness of your anger. Indeed, you should transform 
anger into compassion for them. It is fitting for a man to know the 
measure of his anger. One’s anger should not be intense or of 
long duration nor slight or of short duration. The former trait is 
characteristic of the wolves of the forest while the latter belongs 
to boys. 

To possess the qualities which mark a noble soul requires 
of the king that he should feel compassion for his fellowmen. It is 
through mercy and compassion that the king will prove worthy 
of achieving fame among his people. I enjoin this precept upon 
you but I am afraid that you will fail as have many others in your 
search for advice. For most men, when asked, offer advice which 
is contrary to the interests of the one who seeks it and serves 
instead their own interests. They offer no help in the matter 
which requires it but rather in that which will benefit themselves. 
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It is my wish that you follow the advice of Asbidri 68 who said 
that doing good is as a general rule better than doing evil. Indeed, 
it is possible to conquer evil with good, a conquest that represents 
the choicest victory. Victory through evil is wickedness while 
victory through goodness is righteousness. It is possible for you 
to teach men your virtues as a result of which your fame will 
spread throughout the world and will remain inscribed on the 
pages of time. Therefore do that which is good in its proper 
time. Know also that what men admire is courage and nobility 
of spirit and that what they love is love, humility and gentleness 
of speech. Therefore combine both things: Win the complete love 
of the people and let them benefit from your kindness. None of 
this however should keep you from saying that which will be of 
advantage to the multitude, for people are attracted more by 
speech than by deed. Do not think that this will lower your 
dignity. On the contrary, it will add to your esteem especially if 
you present just arguments on the basis of which you are able to 
convince them. You should also know that when a weak person 
approaches a group and joins it, it is regarded as deception and 
flattery; but that when a strong person joins a group, it is regarded 
as humility, modesty and noblemindedness. Therefore, do not 
refrain from approaching and joining with the multitude so that 
you may win their love and gain their respect. Bear in mind that 
time causes all things to perish, erases the signs, destroys the 
forms and effaces memory. However, that which enters the 
hearts of men will be transmitted by fathers to sons as an inheri¬ 
tance. Therefore, strive to acquire an imperishable memorial by 
causing the hearts of men to be filled with love for you. Then 
will the eminence of your virtue and the excellence of your 
qualities remain with them. It is not right for a leader to regard 
his people as his wealth and property. He should rather regard 
them as brothers and friends. He should seek only those honors 
from his people of which he is deemed to be worthy because of 
gentleness of character and integrity in conduct. May peace be 
with you.” In his letter to his student, Aristotle concluded with 
these words: “Peace be with you, not the peace of customary 
leave-taking but the wish for peace out of good will.” 

It 67 came to pass afterwards that Alexander ordered his men 
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to fashion two hollow statues of gold and to inscribe on them the 
record of all his mighty and valorous deeds as well as an account 
of all his experiences. He placed one of them in Babylonia and 
the other in Persia. 

It came to pass while Alexander was in Babylonia that a 124 
woman bore him a son. After she gave birth, they covered the 
child with a garment and brought him to Alexander. The 
appearance of the child from his head to his navel was that of a 
handsome human being. However, this part of him was dead. 

His appearance from his navel and below was that of strange 
beasts. However, this part of him was alive. When he saw him, 
Alexander was terrified and very much amazed. As his amaze¬ 
ment increased, he ordered that his magician be called before him 
and he showed him the boy. When the magician saw the boy, he 
wrung his hands, sighed bitterly and wept. Then he said: “My 
lord, the King, the time is drawing near when you will die.” 
Alexander replied and said: “How can this be?” To which the 
magician answered: “My lord, the King, you see that the boy is 
dead in that part of his body which resembles a human being, 
namely, from his head to his navel. This indicates that the time is 
approaching when death will remove you from the living. The 
boy is alive in that part of his body which resembles beasts, 
namely, from his navel and below. TtTiis indicates that the kings 
who will rule after you will, like animals, amount to nothing.” 

It grieved Alexander to his heart when he heard these words. He 
sighed and said: “O great God, I know that my deeds are respon¬ 
sible for the fact that I shall die in this place. You are righteous 
for when I planned to do something because of the evil in my heart, 
you restrained me. Since you no longer wish me to live, 68 behold 
I am in your hands for you to do unto your servant as seems proper 
in your eyes. And now let the supplication 69 of your servant, 
the son of your handmaid, be acceptable before you so that you 
may receive me into your hands after my death. I entrust my 
spirit and my soul unto you.” 

There was in Macedonia at that time a man called Antipater 125 
who sought to attack King Alexander. However, he did not 
succeed. Many men gathered about him, and he frequently uttered 
slanderous remarks concerning Alexander in the hope that he 
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might thereby become king of Macedonia. When the news of 
Antipater’s activities reached Queen Olympias and she learned 
that he was comforting himself by planning to kill her son, 
Alexander, she was seized with great anguish and it grieved her 
to her heart. She summoned Antipater to appear before her and 
said to him: “Antipater, the report which I have heard concerning 
you is not a good one. You have been harboring certain ideas in 
your mind and have as a consequence devised an evil plot. You 
are planning to kill my son and to take the kingdom of Macedonia 
from his hands. You have been scheming to your own detriment 
if you think you are more powerful than he. Do you not know 
that he has vanquished mighty kings as well as all the peoples of 
the earth? How do you plan to seize the kingdom of Macedonia 
and to fight against him? Do you not know that Alexander has 
thousands upon thousands of subjects who are greater than you? 
You are as nought before him. Take heed now and beware lest I 
hear of these things any more. You shall not see my face again 
for on the day that you do, you shall die. Make sure, therefore, 
that you do not appear before me again.” As the words left the 
mouth of the queen, Antipater’s face was covered with shame. 60 
He went forth from the presence of the queen confounded, sullen 
and angry. 

It came to pass afterwards that Antipater planned to kill 
Alexander by poisoning him. He went to a physician who was 
loyal to him and was famous for his expert knowledge of drugs. 
He asked him for some poison but did not tell him what he was 
going to do with it. The physician did not ask him and gave him a 
very potent poison, so potent that an iron vessel could not contain 
it. Antipater therefore took a leaden vessel, poured the poison 
into it and placed the leaden vessel inside of an iron one. Then 
he took it and gave it to one of his sons, Cassander, and sent 
him off to Alexander with the following instructions: “When 
you come to the place where Alexander is sojourning, you shall 
give the vessel to your brother Jobas so that he in turn may give 
Alexander its poison to drink.” 

It came to pass at that time that Alexander dreamed a dream 
which he related to his magician. Whereupon the latter said to 
him: “My lord, the King, Cassander’s heart is not faithful to 
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you.” When Cassander arrived in Babylonia, he brought forth 
the poison and gave it to Jobas, his brother. 

Jobas served Alexander as chief of butlers. He was faithful 126 
to him and was a pleasant young man. Alexander liked Jobas 
very much but had become angry with him and had struck him 
on the head with his staff. Jobas became angry because Alexander 
had struck him without just cause. It was, however, not proper 
for him to become angry because his master had struck him. From 
that day on Jobas planned to raise his hand against King Alexander 
and kill him. 

It came to pass later that Jobas took the golden cups and 127 
placed them on Alexander’s table as he was about to dine with his 
commanders and horsemen. Jobas approached the king’s table and 
served him joyfully. When the heart of the king was merry with 
wine, Jobas took the golden goblet, brought forth the poison from 
under his garment, mixed it with the wine and gave it to Alexander 
to drink. Alexander drank with joy. However, after he had 
drunk the poison, he was seized with severe pains. He cried out 
loudly and bitterly and fell on the table on his right side. He 
groaned like a man whose heart had been struck and pierced by 
an arrow. After resting a little, he rose from the table and said to 
his commanders and horsemen: “Eat, drink and rejoice and let 
your hearts be merry.” His officers however did not listen to his 
words for they were appalled. They all rose from the table and 
carried Alexander into his bed-chamber, and he fell on his bed. 

He asked for a feather so that he might put it in his mouth and 
vomit the poison. Whereupon Jobas took a feather, smeared it 
with poison and gave it to Alexander who put it in his mouth so 
that he might vomit. Alexander took no precautions against 
Jobas’ treachery because he had found him faithful in the past 
and therefore did not suspect him of anything. This second act of 
treachery was worse for Alexander than the first. After Alex¬ 
ander had put the feather in his mouth, he ordered his men to 
open the gates of the palace from which there was a path leading 
to the river. He slept and rested until midnight. It came to pass 
at midnight that Alexander rose from his bed and extinguished 
the light. Crawling on all four, he set out to throw himself in 
the river so that he might be carried away by the current and 
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never be found again. When Queen Roxane, his wife, saw that 
Alexander was planning to throw himself in the river, she ran 
after him, took hold of him and embraced him. Then she lifted up 
her voice and wept and wailed, and she said: “Woe unto me! 
What can I hope for now, and what can I look forward to? Will 
you leave me in darkness? Why should you want to kill yourself? 
God forbid that you should do such a thing! I am an orphan 
without father or mother and have no one to comfort me. Alas, 
my lord, where is the love which you have had for me from the 
day I was joined unto you? If you are to be separated from me, 
it is better that I die now than live after you.” Alexander replied 
and said: “Roxane, my dear wife, your love for me has been very 
wonderful, and now listen to me, my sweet desire. Let not my 
end become known and do not speak of it to anyone.” Roxane, 
however, seized him, embraced him and brought him to his bed. 
She wrung her hands and wept bitterly and said: “Alas, my 
lord the King, tell your maidservant who will sit on the throne of 
my lord, the King, after your death and who will reign after you 
and with whom you will leave me.” Alexander answered, saying: 
“Summon Jobas before me.” The Queen summoned Jobas before 
the King, and he said to Jobas: “Summon Simeon, the scribe, 
before me.” Jobas went out and called him. When Simeon came, 
the King said: “Simeon, take the ink-stand and the quill and put 
down in writing the words which I shall speak.” Simeon took the 
quill and the ink-stand and when Alexander began to dictate his 
will, Simeon wrote it down. These are the words of the will: 
“I, Alexander, son of Queen Olympias, am sitting up in my bed 
and am ill. My mind and my thoughts, however, are as sound as 
those of a healthy and strong man. I entrust to you, Aristotle my 
teacher, the task of sending the kingdom’s treasures of gold to the 
princes of Egypt and to the priests of the temple in Egypt. My 
remains shall be buried there. You shall give one hundred and 
twenty talents of gold to the temple. Indeed, I had thought that 
as king of Egypt I would rejoice with them in person. However, 
since the Lord has decreed that I should die in this place, then let 
my body be buried in your land as a memorial unto you, O people 
of Egypt. If Roxane, my wife, should give birth to a son, I 
hereby order that he shall rule over you in my stead. You may 
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give him whatever name you desire. If, however, my wife should 
give birth to a girl, then let the Macedonians select a king of their 
own choice. Roxane, my wife, shall be in charge of all my 
precious treasures. 

Ptolemy * 1 shall be the prince of Egypt, Africa and Arabia and 
shall rule over all my princes of the Orient as far as Bactria. 
Cleopatra, whom my father Philip married after he had divorced 
my mother, shall become his wife. Phiton shall be the prince of 
Syria Major. Laomedon and Milliternus shall be the princes of 
Syria Minor. Sironias shall be the prince of Sicily . 62 Philo shall 
be the prince of Illyria. Acropacus shall be the prince of Media. 
Sinon shall be the prince of Susiana. Antigonus, the son of Philip, 
shall be the prince of Phrygia Major. Simeon, the scribe, shall be 
the prince of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. Nearchus shall be the 
prince of Lycia and Pamphylia. Cassander 63 shall be the prince 
of Caria. Antipater , 64 the father of Cassander, shall be the prince 
of Cilicia for it is fitting for him to rule over its inhabitants. 
Meander shall be the prince of Libya . 65 Jobas, the son of An¬ 
tipater, shall be general of the King’s army. The men whom I 
have appointed shall reign in Bactria and India . 66 Leonnatus shall 
be the prince of Phrygia Minor. Lisimachus shall be the prince of 
Thracia. Arrideus shall be the prince of the Peloponnesus. 
Marapus, the father-in-law of Antipater, shall be the prince of 
Sepharad. Taxiles shall be the prince of the Seres in whose land 
there are two rivers. Phiton shall be the prince of the colonies 
established in India . 67 Oxiarches shall be the prince of the 
Parapomeni 68 as far as Mount Caucasus and of the Arachosians 
and the Sichedres. Amonta shall be the prince of the Patraeans. 
Sicheus shall be the prince of the Scodicini. Itacanor shall be the 
prince of the Parthians. Philip shall be the prince of the 
Hyrcanians . 69 Pratafarni shall be the prince of Armenia . 70 
Ptolemy shall be the prince of Persia. Elitom shall be the prince 
of Babylonia Major . 71 Archous shall be the prince of the Pelausi. 
Sirerochas 72 shall be the prince of Sicily. Aprilosiu shall be the 
prince of Capua. Baloni shall be the prince of Bithynia. Caliolu 
shall be the prince of Chalcedon. Archelaus 73 shall be the prince 
of Jerusalem and Caldania [Chaldaea?]. Palcariu shall be the 
prince of Antiochia . 74 The Liciote shall be free and shall select 
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a king and prince according to their own will. All the people who 
were sold out of their country shall be free and shall return to their 
country and inherit their possessions. May every man and woman 
forgive me for raising my voice at them and for dealing unjustly 
with them.” 

When Alexander had finished dictating his will, a violent and 
furious tempest arose which rent the mountains and shattered the 
rocks. Thunder and lightning filled the heavens and the entire 
kingdom of Babylonia trembled. 

Then it became known that Alexander was nearing death. 
The Greek 75 and Macedonian troops, armed with their weapons, 
rose and came to the royal palace and assembled in the court¬ 
yard. 76 They cried out and said to the princes and governors: 
“If you do not show us our lord, the King, we shall put you all to 
the sword, the suckling as well as the man of hoary head. We shall 
show no compassion for the old or for the young.” When 
Alexander heard the shouting of the people, he inquired of the 
men standing near him: “What is the meaning of the shouting 
that I hear?” They said to him: “It is the Greek and Macedonian 
troops who have asked to see you. They have threatened to 
kill us if we do not show you to them.” When Alexander 
heard their words, he ordered them to carry him in his bed 
into the hall. Whereupon the princes and governors did so. 
Afterwards Alexander ordered them to open the gates of the 
palace, and the Greeks and Macedonians came before him. When 
Alexander saw them, he groaned and wept bitterly and wrung 
his hands and said to them: “Be strong, my brothers and comrades. 
Love one another and live in peace.” They lifted up their voices 
and wept, and they said: “Our lord, the King! If it seems right 
in your eyes, then tell us who will reign after your death.” 
Alexander answered, saying: “My soldiers and horsemen, men of 
Macedonia! Call upon whomever you may see fit to have as your 
king. Let him rule over you and I shall approve.” They replied: 
“Since it is the will of our lord that we should choose our king, 
then we call upon Perdiccas to rule over us after your death.” 
Then Alexander ordered that Perdiccas be summoned before him. 
Perdiccas came and bowed before him and Alexander said to him: 
“Perdiccas, be strong and of good courage for you shall rule over 
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the Macedonians. Roxane, my wife, and all the people of Greece 
and Macedonia shall be entrusted unto you. Be a man of valor, 
and may the Lord help you.” 

Then they all approached, one by one, and kissed his hand. 129 
Alexander wept bitterly. Among those present was a Macedonian 
whose name was Speleucus. He lifted up his voice in soft lamenta¬ 
tion and said: “Our lord, our lord! Philip your father ruled over 
us and maintained our kingdom in peace, security and tranquility. 

He chastised us with gentle reproof. However, who can describe 
your wisdom and might? You have set us free and have by virtue 
of your wisdom, prudence and heroism vanquished all the peoples 
of the world before us and have made them our subjects.” When 
Alexander heard his words, he beat his forehead, raised himself on 
his bed and sat up. He wept bitterly and groaned and said in the 
Macedonian language . 77 “Woe unto you Alexander for you will 
never return to Macedonia.” 

When the Macedonians heard Alexander’s words, they also 
wept and said: “Woe unto us, our lord, the King! It were better 
for us to die now than to live after your death. How will the 
kingdom of Macedonia ever be comforted? Alas, Alexander, how 
can you go away without us? With whom will you leave us?” 
Alexander was weeping and sighing all the while, and he said: 
“Woe unto you, O Macedonians! Your name will not be men¬ 
tioned in the future as it was in the past.” Then Alexander sent a 
large golden robe, a cloak of purple and a golden throne to the 
temple of Apollo. He sent the same to all the temples of Greece 
and ordered that other gifts be added to these, including frankin¬ 
cense, galbanum and onycha. He also ordered that the physicians 
should embalm him after his death and that he should be brought 
to Egypt in a golden coffin. He ordered his brother whose name 
was Arideus to spend one thousand 78 talents of gold for the con¬ 
struction of his sepulchre in Alexandria. When he had done 
speaking, he drew up his feet into the bed and breathed his last; 
and he died and was gathered to his people. 

Then Ptolemy and the princes took Alexander’s corpse, 
dressed it in beautifully ornamented garments, set the royal 
crown on its head just as when Alexander was alive and placed 
it in a carriage drawn by mules. They brought it to the city of 
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Alexandria which Alexander had built in Egypt. Ptolemy and 
all the princes and governors walked before the carriage, every 
man dressed in his finest garments. They walked and they wept, 
their feet bare and their heads covered. Each one raised a lamenta¬ 
tion over him. Some of his princes scattered myrrh, aloes, 
cinnamon, musk and other kinds of spices all along the way. 

The 79 years of his life were thirty-two. When he was 
eighteen years old, he began to fight with his enemies. He waged 
war continuously with the peoples of the earth until he was 
twenty-six. During that time he had vanquished lions, strange 
beasts and fiery serpents, had subdued twenty-two kings and had 
conquered all the nations. Then he was at peace for six years until 
the day of his death. 

He was bom at sunrise, 80 and he died on the fourth day of the 
month of Iyar at sunset. The years of his life were thirty-two 
years, six months and twelve days. 

In his life-time Alexander had built thirteen very large 
cities: the first, Alexandria Improporita (Yprosiritas); 81 the 
second, Alexandria Impimoru (Jepiporum); the third, Kiphalon 
(Alexandria Jepybukephalon); the fourth, Alexandria Rikastisi 
(Ricratisti); [the fifth,] Alexandria Yaranicon (Yaranicon); the 
sixth, Alexandria Obobiti (Scithia); the seventh, Alexandria which 
is situated on the Tigris River; the eighth, Alexandria in Baby¬ 
lonia; the ninth, Alexandria in Troas; the tenth, Alexandria 
Inprosoton (Yprosxanthon); the eleventh, Alexandria Ankoloni; 
the twelfth, Alexandria in Egypt; the thirteenth, Bucephalus after 
the name of the horse. 
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II 

[Apothegms] 

It 1 came to pass that when the coffin was placed before his 
mother Olympias, she uncovered his face, and said: “Marvel at 
him whose wisdom reached unto the heavens and whose rule 
stretched unto the ends of the earth. Kings joined hands with 
him out of fear and acknowledged his right to their service. 
Lions were subdued because they were afraid of him. Lo, today 
he is asleep and shall not awake; he is silent and shall not speak 
again. He is borne by the hands of men who were never privileged 
to see him. Who will tell him on my behalf that when he re¬ 
proved me, I accepted his reproof; when he admonished me, I 
acknowledged his admonition; when he sought to calm me, I was 
quieted; when he consoled me, I was comforted; when he re¬ 
minded me that something was to be done, I did what he reminded 
me to do; when he restrained me from doing something, I re¬ 
strained myself; when he taught me, I learned. Were it not for 
the fact that I shall soon follow him and go where he has gone, 
I would weep and cry out. Therefore, may peace be with you 
who are both alive and dead. Indeed, you were the noblest among 
the living and are the noblest among the dead.” All the women 
who stood about her wept. Then one of the mourning women 
said: “Alexander has moved us even though he is at rest.” 
Another said: “He has moved our lips in his silence.” Another 
said: “Alexander reproved us a great deal yesterday when he 
was alive, but today he reproves us even more than yesterday .” 2 
Another said: “Sufficient unto us is our grief, for yesterday your 
dominion reached to the ends of the earth and today your command 
is not done.”* 

Afterwards his kin gathered about his coffin. Then the 
most distinguished among the assembled said: “This is the 
day on which our fears have increased and the secret of the 
kingdom has been laid bare. Misfortune from which we were 

* At the head of this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A* picture of 
the men bearing Alexander from Babylonia to Alexandria in a golden coffin, of 
their placing it before his mother and of her speaking when she saw the coffin. 
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spared has now befallen us while the good fortune which we 
enjoyed has left us. Therefore, whoever would weep over a king, 
let him weep over this one; and whoever would be surprised by 
novelty, let him be surprised by this.” Then he came before the 
philosophers and said to them: “Let each one of you speak and 
say that which will serve as a source of comfort to the distin¬ 
guished among those present and of admonition to the common 
folk.” Whereupon the first one answered, saying: “Alas, what 
folly this is! Man weeps today over that which he considered a 
cause for laughter yesterday, and yesterday he laughed at that 
which was to become a cause for weeping today.” Another said: 
“Death is just to men; only the obtuseness of their minds prevents 
them from understanding it. How frequent its warnings and 
admonitions, if only the ears of men were not afflicted with 
deafness! How obvious its evidence, if only the eyes of men were 
not afflicted with blindness and their thoughts marred with coarse¬ 
ness!” Another said: “If you weep because you see death striking 
anew, know that death is not new; and if you weep because it has 
struck someone whom you loved, surely you know that it has fre¬ 
quently struck those whom you hated.” Another said: “Were 
you lacking in wisdom and shall we therefore vindicate you or 
were you in possession of wisdom and shall we therefore hold you 
blameworthy? Were you lacking in wisdom and hence seduced or 
were you in possession of wisdom and then lost it?”* 

Another said: “This is the nature of death: when its light¬ 
nings flash, its clouds do not disappoint, its effects are never 
false, and its hailstones do not miss their mark. Shall he who 
beholds it not accept its admonition?” Another said: “Why did 
you not rise above death even as you rose above every source of 
harm? How disastrous has your carelessness been! Your virtues 
mean as little as your faults now, and your strength of yesterday 
is extreme weakness today in the face of death.” Another said: 
“Your affairs have been removed from you; your devices have 
come to an end; misfortune has made you its target; and rejoicing 


* At the head of this paragraph the manuscript has the legend: “A picture 4 of 
a group of philosophers and men of the government who assembled to say things 
about Alexander which would be remembered unto the last generation as a source 
of moral instruc tion and admonition.” 
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has departed from you. Can you tell us now of your former 
power and majesty? Can you recover your might after having 
been reduced to your state of weakness, or can you with your 
strength parry the sharp thrust of time? How far beyond your 
power this is! How impossible of achievement in your condition!” 
Another said: “Those who desired to be in your place yesterday 
pity you today. You were respected and are now among the 
lowly. Are you able to remove a little of what has befallen you by 
applying a little of what you once possessed?” Another said: 
“Verily, the chain of causes has ceased to affect you and no 
longer touches you. A misfortune has befallen you for which 
you cannot atone. Is there any hope that you may escape your fate, 
or is there any hope or any possibility that we shall be admonished 
by what has happened to you and thus avoid death?” Another 
said: “Alas for him who grew so in eminence that he perished and 
was so short on wisdom that he died. What prevented you while 
you were alive from procuring an effective preservative of life so 
that death would not harm a man like you?” Another said: 
“When we see that you have been relieved of your kingdom, we 
recall with scorn the attitude of contempt which you displayed 
toward other kings whenever you contrasted their kingdoms with 
yours. Whoever among us envied you because of the past will 
now pity you because of the future. He who glorified you because 
of your former position now keeps himself at a distance because of 
your present condition. Indeed there is no good in this world which 
cannot be improved in the world to come, and there is no good in 
the world to come which has not been prepared in this world.” 

Another said: “Alas, and woe unto you Alexander! How 
similar was your going forth into the world to your going 
forth from it. You went forth into it naked, bare and empty- 
handed, and you went forth from it stripped of all goods and 
empty-handed.” Another said: “Tell me, I pray: Were your 
guards negligent so that you were vanquished, or did your soldiers 
betray you so that you were captured? How did death get into 
your palace without your permission, and how did it manage to 
reach you without an order from you?” Another said: “Alas for 
him whose terror was dreadful and whose dwelling was fortified! 
Why was not your anger aroused when death approached you, and 
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why did you not fortify yourself in order to repel this outrage 
against you?” 6 Another said: “The death of kings should serve 
as sufficient comfort for the people, and the death of common folk 
should serve as sufficient admonition for kings.” Another said: 
“This is the path from which there is no flight, and this is the 
goblet from whose drinking there is no escape. He who thinks he 
shall escape it will be merry during his lifetime, but he who real¬ 
izes that he will be trapped by it will acknowledge his God and 
confess to Him.” Another said: “Let not man place his trust in 
life for it is as naught, and let no one be deceived by death for it 
will in truth strike.” Another said: “One should not concern him¬ 
self with the death of the common folk but should weep over the 
anguish of the noblemen.” Another said: “Indeed, we have con¬ 
vincing evidence of the novelties that occur in the affairs of men. 
Yesterday Alexander treasured up gold and today Alexander is 
treasured up in gold.” 6 Another said: “Gone from Alexander are 
his desires which prevented him from contemplating his end. Now 
his end has come and has separated him from his kingdom.” 

Another said: “The reign of death has begun and the reign 
of life has ended.” Another said: “Formerly, your sharp sword 
did not yield to anyone, and no man was safe from your venge¬ 
ance. Your virtues were unattainable by all those who sought 
after them.” Another said: “When you were alive, you were 
also able to ■ hear; and now you can not even speak.” An¬ 
other said: “Look at the dream of the dreamer which has 
vanished and at the shadow of the morning cloud which has 
passed and is gone.” Another said: “Look at this one and be 
admonished by him who reached unto the heavens yesterday and 
who today is under the earth.” Another said: “As for this body 
which lies before you, inquire about its past and not about its 
future.” Another said: “Alas, Alexander, how much you needed 
this silence and this humility during your lifetime!” Another said: 
“This great and spacious empire! How shall four cubits contain 
it?” 7 Another said: “Even those men who rejected this body in 
life now give their love to him in this coffin.” Another said: 
“How great was his desire to be exalted and glorified! He did not 
know that this constitutes the deepest descent into lowliness.” 
Another said: “He served as our spokesman and intercessor and 
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now he is silent.” Another said: “How strong is the desire in some 
to rest but they cannot, and how deep is the desire in others to move 
but they cannot!” Another said: “We had already grown indiffer¬ 
ent to Alexander’s achievements until we were confronted with 
what has befallen him.” Another said: “Alexander never admon¬ 
ished us as strongly nor reproved us as vigorously as has his 
death.” Another said: “Why wasn’t that which you did yesterday 
praiseworthy so that what you did today would be acceptable?” 

Another said: “With the dawn of this day for Alexander 
we find that he who spoke yesterday is today silent, that he 
who moved about is now at rest, that he who bore others is today 
being borne, that he who was awake is today asleep, and that 
he who was alive is today dead.” Another said: “He who 
imprisoned others is now a prisoner himself, and he who van¬ 
quished kings is himself vanquished.” Another said: “This busy 
man! If only he had occupied himself with his soul and not with 
the opportunities to rise to greater heights. If only he had been 
concerned in his deeds with his end and not with this world.” 
Another said: “This man admonished us vigorously in the past 
but his admonition was never as effective as is his silence now.” 
Another said: “It is a cause for astonishment that he whom men 
could not reach yesterday can be approached by everyone today.” 
Another said: “Why do you not move one of your limbs or raise 
part of your body, you who carried a world empire on your back? 
How is it that your soul does not loathe this narrow place in view 
of the fact that in the past you looked with disdain upon vast 
countries?” Another said: “You have already fallen into the hands 
of One who will teach you what you did not know.” Another 
said: “Do not esteem that which one teaches other men but that 
which he teaches himself.” Another said: “It is a cause for great 
astonishment that the strong is overpowered by misfortune even 
as the weak is seduced by his folly.” Another said: “Lo, the 
King of kings is in the hands of One who rules over him, and he 
who destroyed many countries is himself destroyed. Therefore, 
let him who sees this be admonished and let him who hears of this 
consider his affairs.” Another said: “Death has made the noble 
and the lowly equal in their bed of dust because life had rendered 
them unequal in authority and power .” 8 Another said: “Behold 
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the favorite of the world! How very lowly is the favorite of the 
world on the day of death! Behold the king of the world! How 
very much despised he is in the sight of death!” 

His® widow, the daughter of Darius, said: “His death is 
measure for measure. I never thought that he who killed Darius 
would die.” His chief steward said: “You used to order us to 
store and to hide your treasures, and now into whose hands shall 
we entrust them? You used to order us to spend money for all your 
needs, and now for whose needs will it be spent?” The steward 
of his dinner table said: “He for whom I prepared food has now 
become food for the dust, and he who dined on the finest of food 
is now prepared as food for the earth.” The keeper of his treasures 
said: “Here are the keys to your treasures. Would that you 
would take them from me before I am apprehended for taking that 
which I did not take and imprisoned for appropriating that which 
I did not appropriate.” His viceroy said: “I used to hide you in 
your private quarters from the noble and the lowly. I turned away 
from the gates of your palace those to whom you would not grant 
permission to enter. Now, however, they can approach you 
safely, and even the robber can enter from his hiding place.” An¬ 
other viceroy said: “The cord of denial and dispensation has been 
tom from me, and the prerogative to authorize and to refuse has 
been taken from me. I now sit when formerly I stood, and am 
silent when formerly I spoke at length.” His gate-keeper said: 
“Death came upon you in your chamber without permission and 
struck you in your domain without an order.” The captain of the 
guard said: “Why were the swords of your vengeance returned 
to their sheaths while the swords of misfortune were drawn 
against you? Where is your anger which was well known, your 
will which was acknowledged, and your command which was 
obeyed? Lo, you are but a corpse cast down in the presence of 
your comrades, a silent stone among your friends and soldiers. 
Your command is not obeyed, and no attention is paid to your 
words.” His scribe said: “We come into this world as fools, we 
dwell in it in despair, and we depart from it against our will.” 

His 10 mother raised her lament and said: “On this day the 
emblem of the royal power has been removed from Alexander. 
He who aspires to take over his kingdom now is one who never 
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had such aspirations before. How great therefore is the mis¬ 
fortune! There is no consolation.” And she said: “Alas, alas!” 
The women joined her in weeping. And she said: “I derive 
comfort, my son, from the respect and the honor which you 
showed me when you informed me that death was drawing near 
and instructed me to console myself before it struck. I cried unto 
the Lord and from Him shall I seek consolation. For we are from 
the Lord and unto Him shall we return tomorrow.” 

Afterwards 11 the philosophers lifted the coffin and brought it 
into his mother’s chamber. There were seventeen philosophers in 
the group. One of them said: “Alas you sturdy warrior! What 
prevented you from showing your might? You amassed wealth. 
Its burden oppresses you and its guilt cleaves to you. Woe unto 
your soul as it encounters distress and misery! The waves of 
death have engulfed you. Your wisdom will not help you nor will 
your officers save you.” Another said: “Today Alexander is 
silent and does not speak. He cannot distinguish good from evil.” 
Another said: “This was a man whose zeal was extraordinary, 
whose ambition gained him an empire, who chose this world above 
the next, whose treacherous desires seduced him even as they did 
his predecessors, who shed blood, and who indulged himself with 
women to the point of folly. He lies now dressed in shrouds in the 
presence of his friends.” Another said: “Today the royal power 
of Alexander has vanished like the morning cloud.” Another said: 
“Take instruction from these admonitions and accept correction 
from these moral lessons which speak without tongue. Let 
Alexander’s example in life and in death serve to admonish you.” 
Another said: “This transient world with its people is a subject 
for reflection and a source of wonderment for him who possesses 
intellect.” Another said: “Where is your formidable rule and 
your mighty strength? Where is the wisdom you acquired from 
your study of philosophy, and where is your knowledge of logic? 
Everything has perished. Surplus has given way to scarcity and 
philosophy has been found wanting.” Another said: “Alas for 
the wandering King! Your emblems were so famous. All your 
affairs were public knowledge. Now your strength is gone, your 
pleasures have ended, and there is no more news about you. 
Your palaces are desolate, and he who rejoiced in your company 
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is now appalled by you.” Another said: “That which was joined 
to you yesterday is now separated from you, and that which shone 
brightly yesterday is now extinguished in you. Your troops have 
wandered away from you, and the dark places have engulfed you. 
Your life is like unto the departure of the traveler. The chain of 
causes has come to end for you, and there is no hope for your re¬ 
turn. Your wealth has been divided, and your limbs are tom. 
How long will you be despoiled and your kingdom plundered?” 
Another said: “How very close descent is to ascent, loss to gain, 
disaster to happiness! Nothing is left behind after the departure. 
The action is completed, anguish remains, hope is lost, and the 
paths are desolate.” Another said: “How close the living is to 
the dead, the one who speaks to the one who is silent! However, 
the fate of souls depends upon the deeds of men. If they are good, 
the souls will prosper; and if they are evil, they will suffer from 
weariness. A corpse is a cause of wonder for the intelligent, of 
reflection for the discerning and of admonition for those who will 
accept its lesson.” Another said: “You who once spoke are now 
silent. You who once bestowed favors have now become cruel. 
Your silence is cause for reflection, and your cruelty is a source of 
astonishment.” Another said: “All kingdoms perish, all loveli¬ 
ness passes, and all campers depart.” Another said: “Indeed, the 
departure is close at hand but the return is far off. Happy is he to 
whom it is given to lead a pure life, and woe unto him whose life 
has been foul.” Another said: “You are far removed from your 
children and are cut off from your troops.” Another said: “Since 
you are now in a lowly position after having enjoyed such emi¬ 
nence and might and are all alone after having had such an 
abundance of helpful friends, it would be well for you to consider 
how often men closed their eyes out of fear of your majesty and 
how often their hearts and minds were filled with fright because of 
your terror.” Another said: “You have been cleansed of sin and 
are now in a state of purity. You have gone from the narrow to 
the broad places and from a life of toil to an inheritance of peace. 
Now you will enjoy everlasting life in eternal rest. You are for¬ 
tunate, therefore, in what you have found.” 

When 12 the philosophers had finished speaking at Alexander’s 
coffin, his mother ordered that he be buried with great honor. 
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Whereupon the philosophers bore him on their shoulders while the 
princes, governors, prefects and the rest of the people, their feet 
bare and their heads covered, walked before the coffin to the place 
of his burial. After the physicians had embalmed him, he was 
placed in the coffin and was buried in Alexandria, Egypt. After 
his burial most of the philosophers returned to their homes and 
only five remained behind. They proceeded to his mother’s home 
to express their sympathy and to comfort her. The most dis¬ 
tinguished among them approached and stood near the curtain of 
the room where Alexander’s mother was resting. He said: “How 
can I comfort you after he had comforted you himself? In what 
manner shall we enhance our words of consolation after he had 
consoled you so effectively? Indeed he brought you added wisdom 
so that you were able to wear the mantle of comfort, to bear your 
pain with patience and to ride in the chariot of despair. You 
believed in the obvious truth and found support in intelligible moral 
principles. You have proven to be the foremost among women in 
your courage and the best among queens in your recognition of 
the truth. You are honored above all others for your faith and 
excel them all in composure. You surpass them in intelligence and 
in generosity of spirit. You have earned a greater reward and a 
fairer name than all of them. When [Alexander] consoled you, 
you were comforted; when he admonished you, you acknowledged 
his admonition; when he sought to calm you, you were quieted; 
and when he reproved you, you accepted his reproof. May God 
bless the remaining years of your life and grant you an honored 
departure.” Alexander’s mother answered saying: “May God 
never remove the splendor [of the virtues which you manifested] 
on this occasion and may He never take from you the gift of sweet 
speech. You have spoken magnificently and have excelled in your 
exhortations, admonitions and words of consolation.” 13 ... An¬ 
other of those present said to Alexander’s mother: “... May God 
grant you the finest reward and store up the choicest treasure for 
you.” Alexander’s mother replied: “You have spoken excellently. 
You have proved to be worthy and have done that which is fitting 
in speech, in deed and in thought. You are qualified for this task 
and the fulfilment thereof. From the beginning of time you were 
favored for its performance in the years that were to follow.” 
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This 14 is the letter which Aristotle wrote to Alexander’s 
mother: “Praised be God! O mother of Alexander, the exalted 
King! We know that the divine law governing all creatures and 
the divine judgment pronounced on all beings has descended upon 
your son in the imperial residence, the abode of his strength and 
the seat of his command. This is a judgment which descends 
inexorably upon mighty kings, princes, slaves and all other people, 
great and small, rich and poor. The decree is issued and the 
command is executed. When the King, may He be praised, de¬ 
cides to subdue and to destroy, He pulls everyone behind Him with 
double pressure on the reins. No fugitive can escape from Him 
for his flight must lead to Him. No traveler can take leave of 
Him for he must return to Him. The living wait for Him and the 
dead are happy with Him. Those who remain behind are en¬ 
snared by Him while those who have passed away are set free. 
The intelligent man is he who learns this lesson without His 
admonition. The fortunate one is he who prepares his provision 
for the journey. The praiseworthy one is he who toils in this 
world so that his remains may have peace in the next. Therefore 
compose yourself, O mother of Alexander, for the sake of your 
son and direct your words to the Great King who permitted him to 
rule, strengthened him with wisdom, selected the next world as his 
abode, gave him of His dominion and splendor, and took him from 
this world, honored and powerful, a brave and mighty king. Turn 
to the Creator of souls to Whom we aspire and by Whose will we 
move. Be comforted by him who consoled you before his time 
had come. Fortify yourself with patience and you will as a result 
be remembered for good until the end of time. Know that only he 
is deceived who allows himself to be deceived and that only, he is 
unhappy who succumbs to worry. Peace be with you!” 

“The 16 following is the reply of Alexander’s mother to 
Aristotle: “I have read your letter [and I think of] you as the wise 
man who teaches the good and the straight path to prosperity in 
this world and in the next. God grant that you may never cease 
to be a teacher of goodness which brings prosperity to him who 
practices it and a guide to integrity which leads him who lives by 
it into the proper path for improving his soul, sustains it with 
life, and provides it with happiness after death. The consolation is 
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commensurate with the tragedy which befell a great king and so is 
the fortitude in the face of such tragedy. The tragedy came 
suddenly but consolation preceded it. TTie calamity descended 
unexpectedly but fortitude was there to meet it. How great was 
the tragedy but how much greater the fortitude? How severe was 
the blow with which the calamity struck but how much greater 
was the consolation which sustained me until it passed and 
vanished, leaving me without fear and anxiety? I have justified 
God’s judgment quietly and peacefully and have found support in 
the words of consolation. How near the living is to the dead? 
How close is he who survives to him who has passed on? It is 
better to engage in preparation for the needs of the journey than 
to engage in weeping, sighing and prolonged mourning. Ac¬ 
ceptance of what has been decreed is better than anger at what 
has happened. The man who is at peace one day trembles the 
following day, and he who escapes a great misfortune is destined 
to experience an even greater one. The tragedy which befell me 
was preceded by my son’s comforting words. Therefore when I 
was confronted with his death, the words of his instruction en¬ 
compassed me with strength. I have accepted his death. My 
spirit is at peace and is composed. I am looking forward to the 
day when I shall follow him, and because of this I have found 
composure and strength. O man of great wisdom! For your 
counsel, your exhortation and your consolation I wish you peace.” 

These 18 are the words of Alexander’s mother after she had 
read her son’s letter: “The decision in the case of death is made 
according to the will of its Author, and the sentence of death is 
pronounced upon every living being at the discretion of Him who 
passes judgment. As for life, if it be long, it will ultimately come 
to an end; and if it be short, the end will shorten it even more. 
Even as the world had a beginning so is it destined in the end to 
perish and become a place of desolation. Its dominion is destined 
to pass on, its sweetness to turn bitter, its purity to become defiled, 
its happiness to be converted to mourning, its joy to sorrow and its 
gladness to anguish. And you, son of man, who dwell in this 
world, dwell in it only to be removed from it. You who ruled the 
world, ruled it only to have your kingdom destroyed. You who 
tarried in it, tarried only to depart from it. You who led its 
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armies, led them for another man. Alas, alas! Where are the 
princes and the men of fame? Where are the kings and the leaders 
of former days? Those men have gone, one after the other, the 
prosperous as well as the hard-pressed, the good as well as the bad. 
He who was pure was saved, and he who was vile perished. I see, 
my son, that you were right. The fresh sprout is destined to dry 
up, the leaves of the tree to wither, the shining stars to become 
dim, the flaming fire to be extinguished, and the bright moon to 
grow dark. He who has given will take; he who has borrowed 
will repay; he who has deposited a pledge will recover it; and he 
who has made a loan will secure its return. The last one comes 
after the man who preceded him while the pursuer follows him 
who has reached his goal. This is my consolation over your 
[departure], my son, that I shall follow you in the near future. 
For I am going where you have gone and my destination is the 
same as yours. This keeps me from fretting and weeping over 
you. I keep hoping, morning and evening, that what happened to 
you should happen to me as quickly as the blink of an eye. If 
one being could redeem another, then I would want to be your 
redeemer. However, if this cannot be, then may God grant me for 
your sake the proper endurance and the perfect consolation, and 
may He unite me with you.” 

The 17 following are some [of Alexander’s] moral lessons. 
Alexander had heard from Aristotle, his teacher, that anxiety 
causes the heart to dissolve and melt away. He wanted to test the 
truth of this statement. He took an animal of similar physical 
constitution to that of a human being, had it confined in a dark 
place for a long period of time, and gave it as much food as it 
required. Afterwards he slaughtered it, dismembered it, and found 
that its heart had melted away. He thus realized that the words 
of Aristotle, his teacher, were true. 

Alexander said: “Do not seek the company of the king when 
his affairs are in a troubled state; for if he who sails the sea is 
not safe when it is calm, how much less safe is he when it rages 
and its waves roar.” 

Alexander said to Aristotle, his teacher: “Give me advice 
on how to deal with my commanders and princes and how to 
manage all my affairs.” Aristotle answered: “Place the man 
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whose servants conduct themselves well in charge of troops and 
the man who operates his field efficiently in charge of their labor.” 

Alexander was asked: “In your experience as king what 
proved to be the source of greatest joy to you?” He said: “I was 
able to repay him who acted kindly toward me in a measure that 
exceeded his kindness.” 

Alexander was censured because he personally engaged in 
battle. To which he said: “It is not right for my brothers to 
engage in battle for my sake while I myself do not fight.” 

Alexander said: “The virtuous man is respected even though 
he be poor just as the lion is feared even when he lies still. How¬ 
ever, the man without virtue is despised even though he be rich 
as is the dog that wears a golden collar around its neck.” 

Alexander said: “When you speak to a person who has no 
intelligence, it is as though you were watering a tree that has 
dried up. Moving rocks from a mountain is a lighter task than 
speaking to one who lacks intelligence.” 

Alexander said to those who were sitting before him: “In his 
home a man should be ashamed to act in a disgraceful manner 
because of his wife, children and servants; elsewhere because he 
might offend others who may be friends or acquaintances of his. 
Where there are neither friends nor acquaintances, he should feel 
shame because of himself. If he feels no shame because of all these, 
then let him feel shame before the Creator, may He be exalted.” 

Alexander was told about two men, one rich and the other 
poor, both of whom loved the daughter of Rominus and wished to 
marry her. [The father] gave her in marriage to the poor man 
and refused to give her to the rich man. Alexander asked him 
about this, and he said: “My lord, the King! I did this because 
the rich man is a fool and lacks the training necessary to take 
care of his wealth. The poor man, however, is virtuous and 
intelligent, and there is thus reason to hope that he will become 
wealthy. Therefore, I preferred him to the rich man.” 

Alion, the prince, said to Alexander: “My lord, the King! 
We have many captives who were your enemies. Since the Lord 
has made you their ruler, why do you not make them your slaves?” 
He answered: “I do not want to rule over slaves for I am the 
King of free men.” 
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He said concerning the pen: “Were it not for the pen, the 
world would not endure nor would the affairs of the kingdom be 
administered effectively. While everything is subject to the con¬ 
trol of the mind and the tongue by means of which judgment is 
passed and information is imparted on all matters, it is the pen 
nevertheless that serves as their instrument of expression and 
communication.” He also said: “The pen is the messenger of 
the mind. When you consider the results it may lead to, you 
must seek to remove the possibilities of error on its part. For a 
messenger who happens to slip or who tells a lie will cause his 
master to be despised. Therefore the ancient proverb says: 
‘When the messenger lies, the counsel is ruined.’ ” 

Alexander asked Plato [«V]: “What cause is most deserving 
of a king’s constant occupation?” He answered: “At night he 
should think about plans for improving the welfare of his people, 
and during the day he should strive to put them into effect.” 

Once Alexander heard two of his men quarreling. They de¬ 
spised each other even though they had been dear friends previ¬ 
ously. Alexander said: “When one chooses a friend, one should 
not become too close to him nor seek his company too often nor 
visit him on doubtful matters.” 

There once came before Alexander a man who was dressed 
in clothes that were threadbare and who spoke to him in an 
impressive manner. He was asked questions and his answers 
were fitting and proper. Alexander said: “Your dress is not in 
keeping with your speech. For were it so, then you would have 
bestowed on your body that degree of adornment which is com¬ 
mensurate with the degree of knowledge with which you have 
invested your soul.” Whereupon he replied: “My lord, the 
King! Speech is within my power whereas dress is within yours.” 
Then Alexander ordered that he be given a bath as well as fine 
garments. 

Two men who were among the members of the royal court 
petitioned Alexander to serve as judge in a dispute between them. 
Whereupon he said: “The judgment will satisfy one of you and 
arouse the other’s anger. Therefore, make peace between you and 
you will both be satisfied.” 

It is told that Alexander removed an officer from a good 
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office and appointed him to a lower one. When the officer came 
before him, the king said: “How do you like your office?” He 
answered: “My lord, the King! It is not the higher office which 
improves the man. It is rather the intelligent man who, through 
good administration and righteous conduct, improves the office 
even though it be a lower one.” Alexander was pleased with his 
words and as a result appointed him to a greater and better office. 

Alexander ordered the commander of his army to be con¬ 
siderate in his treatment of the enemy who had been tested in 
battle. The commander replied: “I shall do so.” Alexander said: 
“How will you do this?” He answered: “As long as they per¬ 
severe in battle, I shall fight them with the utmost violence; but 
if they flee before me, I shall not pursue them.” 

Alexander said to his attendant when some worthless fellows 
met him and sang his praises: “Look and see, perhaps I have done 
evil and am therefore deserving of the praise of such men.” 

Alexander said: “He can destroy the world who understands 
its operations, but the world destroys those who are ignorant 
of its operations.” 

Alexander went to a land where kings had once ruled but 
whose successors had died out. He asked if any, even one, of 
the royal line of that land had survived. He was told: “Yes, one 
man has survived.” And he said: “Show him to me.” And they 
replied: “Lo, he dwells among the graves.” Alexander sent for 
him. When he came before him, Alexander said: “Why do you 
dwell among the graves?” He answered: “I wanted to see if there 
was any difference between the bones of the slaves and those of 
the kings. I found that they were all alike.” Alexander then 
said to him: “Is it in your heart to follow me? If so and if you are 
ambitious, then I shall revive your greatness and through you 
the greatness of your ancestors and your family.” He replied: 
“I am ambitious and I desire something worthy.” And Alexander 
asked: “What do you desire?” He answered: “Life without 
death, youth without old age, riches without poverty, joy with¬ 
out anxiety, and health without illness.” To which Alexander 
replied: “I have never seen such an intelligent man.” Afterwards 
the man left him, and he did not move from the graves until the 
day of his death. 
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III 

[Chronicle] 

After 1 Alexander died, his widow Roxane gave birth to a 
son. The Macedonians named him Alexander after his father. 
And Antipater went to Hellas, the land of Greece, and 
became its ruler; and Patras was named after him. Ptolemy 
became the ruler of Egypt while Seleucus Nicator reigned in 
Syria, his rule reaching as far as Babylonia. When Ptolemy died, 
Demetrius Poliorcetes ruled in his place. When Demetrius died, 
he was buried in Demetrias, the city which he had built. There¬ 
after, Ptolemy who was called Philadelphus, the son of Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus, reigned in his place for thirty-eight years. He 
built the tower of Pharos in the harbor of Alexandria. It was 
during his reign that Eleazar, the brother of Simeon, became the 
High Priest and the Jews who were captive in Egypt went free. 
This king summoned and brought over Eleazar, the High Priest, 
in order to interpret and expound all the books of the Jews in the 
Greek language. In the 127th Olympiad the Romans conquered 
Calabria and captured the city of Messana. This was the fourth 
exile for Messana. In that year Hieron, the Sicilian prince, arose 
and seized Syracuse. It was at that time that the Consul Valerius 2 
brought Sicily under the rule of the Romans. Aratus, the sage, 
lived in those days, and it was then that the Romans began to 
make silver coins in Rome. In the 129th Olympiad the Romans 
fought at Syracuse, and the Carthaginians attacked the Romans in 
Sicily. Ptolemy Euergetes was ruler in Egypt and reigned for 
twenty-seven years. It was then that Nicomedes, the King of 
Bithynia, restored the city and called it Nicomedia. At that time 
the Romans fought at Syracuse, were victorious over Carthage and 
captured one hundred cities. It was then that Antigonus gave the 
Athenians their freedom. He built the city of Kalmiganos 3 which 
is on the river Orontes. In the 134th Olympiad Joseph, son of 
Gorion, the Jew, lived and wrote his books. It was at that time 
that the Romans killed 40,000 among the Galatians. In the 134th 
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Olympiad Joshua, son of Sirach, was a prince and a great man 
among the Jews. In the 140th Olympiad, Ptolemy Philopator 
became King of Egypt and reigned for seventeen years. In the 
141st Olympiad Marcellus, King of the Romans, reigned, and he 
captured Syracuse and the great city of Capua; and they subjected 
Sicily beneath them. Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, was 
victorious over Philopator and captured him. In the 144th 
Olympiad Antiochus Epiphanes became King and reigned for 
thirty-six years. 4 He incited the Jews in an effort to tear them 
away from their religion and to cause them to adopt the religion 
of the Greeks. The Jews, however, would not listen to him. 
As a result Antiochus’ anger was aroused and he dispatched a large 
army against them. He killed many Jews and devastated Jeru¬ 
salem. This was the third exile for Jerusalem. Antiochus took 
the riches of the Temple, but the Jews were victorious and killed 
84,000 of Antiochus’ men.* Thereupon Antiochus proceeded to 
Palestine* in order to subjugate its people. In the 150th Olympiad 
the slaves made war in Sicily. The Romans dispatched Lucullus, 
commander of the army, and he defeated and subjugated them, and 
the fighting came to an end. In that year Hyrcanus, the High 
Priest, engaged in battle against the city of Samaria which is 
called Sebaste in Greek, and he razed it to its foundations. After¬ 
wards the city was rebuilt by Herod and was given the name of 
Sebaste. It was at that time that the Capitoline in Rome was 
burned. It was then that Tigranes, King of Armenia, married 
the daughter of Mithridates. He mobilized a very large army 
and vanquished Antiochus the Great, 7 the King of Syria. He re¬ 
moved him from his kingdom and conquered the entire land as 
far as Palestine. 8 From that year on the Armenians began to pay 
tribute to the Romans. In the 177th Olympiad the city of 
Pompeii* was built by Pompey. In that year the Romans sub¬ 
jugated Albania, Iberia, Colchis 10 and the people of Arabia. The 
Romans under Pompey, their King, captured Jerusalem without 
fighting because Pompey had compassion for the Jews. 11 He took 
Aristobulus, the King, captive. This was the fourth exile for 
Jerusalem. 
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[Colophon] 

May the Lord gather our dispersed and may He have mercy 
upon our remnant; and may we be worthy of beholding the coming 
of our Messiah speedily in our own day. Amen. 

My grandson Habib 12 Hayyim, all strength to him, copied 
Mishit Shu'alim and part of the Altxander [Story] also. The 
copying of the remainder of the Altxander [Story] was executed 
by me, Joseph Katab — may I behold offspring and enjoy length 
of days — a disciple of scribes, son of the illustrious master and 
teacher, Daniel — may his memory be for a blessing in the life 
of the world to come — a member of the Mioniki family, may 
the Lord watch over them, Amen — the work having been 
brought to completion in the month of Elul in the year 5188 
[1428]. May the Lord deem me worthy to be among those who 
are recorded for life in Jerusalem — so may it be willed, Amen 
and Amen, Selah. Let the scribe be strong and whoever reads it 
be vigorous. Amen. I wait for Thy salvation, O Lord. Blessed 
be Thou, O Lord; mayest Thou instruct me in Thy statutes. 
Thine is the glory, Amen and Shalom. 
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1901), pp. 4, 64 ff.; Ausfeld, p. 21; Magoun, p. 39. 

10 Weymann, op. cit., p. 79; Ausfeld, p. 21; Magoun, p. 39. 

II Specifically its title is Nativitas et Victoria Alexandri Magni. 

17 See Magoun, pp. 50 ff. for a comprehensive treatment of the nature of 
these recensions, their various redactions and their use as sources for vernacular 
translations. See also Cary, pp. 38-58. 

11 The Dicta of the Philosophers, see Cary, pp. 22-23. 

14 Secret of Secrets, see Cary, pp. 21-22. 

14 See K. Trieber, “Zur Kritik des Gorionides,’’ in Nachrichten von der 
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Konigl. Gescllschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philo.-Hist. Klasse, Heft 4 
(1895), pp. 381-409. 

** D. Flusser, “Meijaber Sefer Yosippon, Demuto Utetufato,” in %.ion 
(Jerusalem, 1953), pp. 109-126; U. Cassuto, “Josippon,” in EJ, IX, 420-425. 

17 Kahana maintains that the Mantua edition was followed by only one other 
edition, namely, the Basle edition of Sebastian Munster, 1541, which is a very 
corrupt text. See Introduction to Giinzburg-Kahana edition of Yos. (Bcrditschev, 
1896-1913), p. 10. Ausfeld, p. 25, holds that the Basle edition is based on the 
Constantinople edition of 1490. Ausfeld’s view appears more plausible because 
the Alexander Romance interpolations in Yosippon are missing in both the 
Constantinople edition of 1490 and in the Basle edition of 1541. They are 
found, however, in the Mantua edition. Flusser, Zion, p. 110, maintains that 
there are three recensions of Yosippon-. The first is found only in manuscripts; 
the second which is an elaboration of the first is found in the Mantua edition; 
and the third which is an expansion of the second is found in the Constantinople 
edition. 

18 Trieber, p. 409, places the date in the fourth century; S. Zeitlin, Josephus 
on Jesus (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 53, in the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 
century; M. Gaster, “An Old Hebrew Romance of Alexander,” in JRAS, 
1897, p. 491, or in Studies tmd Texts, II, 820, holds that the Alexander Romance 
in Yosippon is a translation from an Arabic text of the seventh or eighth century; 
Scaliger, in the ninth century, see M. Schloessinger, “Joseph Ben Gorion,” in 
JE, VII, 259-260; Zunz, ibid., placed it in the ninth century but later changed it 
to the tenth century. The following place it in the tenth century: Steinschneider, 
HUM, p. 898; Levi, REJ, III (1881), 246; Vogelstein-Rieger, pp. 193-194; 
Cassuto, EJ, IX, 424; Flusser, Zion, p. 114, in the year 953. 

18 That Yosippon contains interpolations was known as early as the fourteenth 
century by Judah Leon ben Moses Mosconi who wrote in his introduction to a 
manuscript of Yosippon that he had before him five different versions of Yosippon. 
See his “Halfdamah le-Yosippon in 0?ar Tob,” MWJ (1877-1878), p. 23. 
The recension found in the Constantinople edition (1510) is one-third longer 
than that found in the Mantua edition (1476-1479) because of the many inter¬ 
polations. Furthermore, there are manuscripts that do not contain the Alexander 
Romance, see D. Flusser, “Ma‘aseh Alexandras Lefi Ketab-Yad Parma,” in 
Tarbi$, XXVI, 2 (Dec. 1956), p. 166. 

30 This account is found in Yos. B, 60-65 and Yos. V, 17a-18a. 

31 See Part I of our Introduction. 

33 Cf. Josephus, Ant. XI, viii, 2-6, 306-340. 

33 Yos. B, 63 and Yos. V, 17d. 

34 Yos. B, 61 and Yos. V, 17b-c. 

38 Ant. XI, viii, 5, 333-335. 

38 Megillat Ta'anit, ch. 9, in which an implied reference to it is found. 

37 According to the Talmudic tradition the Samaritan Temple was destroyed 
in the time of Alexander, see Megillat Ta'anit, ch. 9. Actually it was not de¬ 
stroyed until two hundred years later in the reign of John Hyrcanus I who accord- 
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ing to Josephus “captured the city” of Samaria and “effaced it entirely”, Ant. 
XIII, x, 3, 281. Yosippon follows Josephus and reports that Hyrcanus destroyed 
the Samaritan Temple, Yos. B, 64 and Yos. V, 18a. See Tcherikover, pp. 46-8. 

,s Azariah Dei Rossi, sixteenth century, describes the interpolatory char¬ 
acter of the Alexander Romance in Yosippan in his Ale'or ‘Enayim, XIX, 112 b- 
113 a. J. F. Breithaupt in his edition of Josephus Gorionides (Gotha, 1707 ), 
holds that the story of Alexander appears to have been inserted by a Jewish 
interpolator, quoted by YVallach, MGWJ, 82. pp. 197-198. The view that the 
Alexander Romance is an interpolation is held of course by modem scholars: 
Steinschneider, Rieger, Levi, Trieber, Gaster, YVallach and Flusser. See 
references in note 18. See also Ausfeld, p. 25 and YVallach JQR, XXXVII, 
407-422, and his article in MGWJ (82). 

” Yos. B, 65-111 and Yos. V, 18b-29a. 

,0 Reference to Alexander’s flight in the air and his descent into the sea in 
Yos. V, 28c is not found in Yos. B, 110 ; the letter of Nectanebor in Yos. V, 29a 
is not found in Yos. B, 111 ; reference to books of Nicolaus, Titus and Strabo 
in Yos. V, 18b and 29a is not found in Yos. B, 65 or 111 . In Alexander’s dialogue 
with the Gymnosophists there are differences in the two accounts, cf. Yos. V, 
25a with Yos. B, 99. They differ on the duration of the battle with Porus, cf. 
Yos. V, 24d with Yos. B, 98. There are differences in names, e. g. the land of 
the Gymnosophists, cf. Yos. V, 24c with Yos. B, 98; Candabiles, cf. Yos. V, 
26b with Yos. B, 104. 

11 The account in Yos. V is more elaborate than that in Yos. B, for example, 
Alexander’s escape from the palace of Darius, cf. V, 23c with B, 91; Candace’s 
order to draw Alexander’s likeness on a tablet, cf. V, 26b with B, 104; Alex¬ 
ander’s saving of Candabiles’ wife, cf. V, 26c with B, 104; the legend concerning 
the ancient king in V, 25b is not found in B, 100 . Reasons for various events are 
offered in Yos. V and not found in Yos. B, for example, Olympias gives a reason 
for her thinking that Philip will divorce her in V, 19c but not in B, 
70; Nectanebor induced by means of magic various portents and omens in order 
to frighten Philip into caring for the boy in V, 20b, not found in B, 75; a reason 
is offered for Alexander’s putting vessels in his bosom at the table of Darius 
in V, 23b but not in B, 91. 

11 Part A: in Yos. B, 65, 4-87, 1; in Yos. V, 18b, 4-22b, 32. Part B: in 
Yos. B, 87, 2-111, 24; in Yos. V, 22b, 33-29a, 18. 

SJ Vogelstein-Rieger, p. 189; YVallach, MGWJ, 82, pp. 190-191, and 
JQR, 37, pp. 410-411. The Codex Seitenstettensis is now known as Harvard 
University, Ms. Lat. 121. See Magoun, p. 63. For a description of it see 
O. Zingerle, “Die Quellen zum Alexander des Rudolph von Ems,” in Ger- 
mcmistische Abhmdlungen, IV (Breslau, 1885), p. 20, note 4. For a description 
of the Leyden manuscript see Zacher, p, 14-16. 

14 See Ausfeld, pp. 25-26 for an account of the relationship between Yosippon, 
Ps.-Call. and the Historia de Preliis. Rieger, p. 483, also points out parallels 
between Yosippon and Codex C of Ps.-Call. which represents the y recension. 

** Flusser, Tarbi$, pp. 176-178. 
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44 Ausfeld, p. 26; Steinschneider, HUM, p. 898; Gaster, JRAS (1897), 
p. 491. 

47 Wallach, JQR, XXXVII, 414-416. 

*• Flusser, Tarbi$, pp. 165 ff. 

** SKBH, pp. xii-xiii. 

40 Flusser, Tarb\$, pp. 167-168. 

41 Wallach MGWJ, LXXXII, 195-196, and JQR, XXXVII, 416-418. 

41 Flusser, Tarbi pp. 165-166. 

43 Paris, Cod. Heb. 671.5. 

44 Jews’ College, London, Cod. Heb. 145. 

44 Levi published the text of Ms. P, “Sefer Toledot Alexander” in Sammcl- 
band tinner Beitrage ms Handschriften, Berlin II (1886). It has been published 
separately as Le Roman D'Alexandre (Paris, 1887). 

44 Levi at first attributed the authorship of Ms. P to Samuel Ibn Tibbon, 
REJ, III, 258 ff., but later changed his opinion and regarded it as anonymous, 
see SKBH, p. v. 

47 SKBH, p. x. 

44 Ausfeld, p. 26. 

44 Steinschneider, HUM, p. 899. 

40 Flusser, Tarbi$, p. 168. 

41 L6vi, SKBH, pp. x-xi and RE], III, 259. 

47 Ausfeld, p. 26. 

44 Levi, SKBH, p. xi. 

44 Steinschneider, HUM, p. 904. 

44 As found in Levi’s notes to the text of Ms. P up to p. 8 note 4. Sec 
SKBH, p. 57, note 4 to p. 8. The corresponding part in Yosippon is in B, 65-87, 
21 and in V, 18b-22c, 19. 

44 Cf. SKBH, p. 1 note 7 and Yos. B, 67, 2-9; p. 4 note 6 and Yos. B, 76, 
25-77, 1; p. 6 note 6 and Yos. B, 80, 20-24; p. 6 note 7 and Yos. B, 81, 9; p. 7 
note 5 and Yos. B, 85, 1-13. 

47 In Yos. V, 22c, 15. 

44 See SKBH, p. 57, 8, note 10; p. 77, 45, notes 1, 5, 7, 9; p. 78, 46, notes 
6, 8. The questions which Alexander put to the Gymnosophists are found with 
variations in both Ms. L and Yosippon, cf. p. 34 with Yos. B, 99. See Wallach, 
JQR, XXXVII, 412-444. 

44 SKBH, pp. xii-xiii. 

40 Steinschneider, HUM, pp. 903-904. 

41 Wallach, JQR, XXXVII, 414-415. 

44 Flusser, Tarbi$, pp. 167-168. 

44 A. Hilka, Der altfranzosische Prosa-AUxanderroman (Halle, 1920). 

44 In comparing Ms. L and Ms. P with the Latin, I have found at least 
twenty-five passages in which Ms. L is closer to the Latin than Ms. P. The 
following are a few such passages: Ms. L55, 4, 5 and H (Hilka) 30, 8; L55, 
6, 7 and H39, 5-7; L60, 18, 7 and H90, 18; L63, 22, 8 and HI 13, 26-27; 
L78, 46, 8 and H219, 29-220, 6. 
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88 The number of such passages is much smaller than in Ms. L. Cf. L53, 
1, S and H 8 , 1 - 11 , 11 (Nectanebus enters palace twice to perform incantations); 
LS7,9,9 and H61,29-62, 7 (Jeremiah’s bones); L60,17,12 and H 88 , 32-89,4; 
L60, 18, 1 and H89, 24; L60, 18, 8 and H90, 36-37; L63, 22,2 and H106, 7-8. 

** Passages in Ms. P clarified by text of Ms. L. Cf. LS4, 3, 3 and H25, 
29-26, 1 - 2 ; L56, 7, 5 and H53, 1-7; L57, 8 , 6 and H57, 9-10. Passages in 
Ms. L clarified by text of Ms. P. Cf. L58, 13, 4 and H71 and 72, 9. See also 
L60, 17, 8 . 

17 Elements in L not found in Latin: L57, 8 , 10 ; L70, 34, 14; L74, 40, 4; 
L76, 42, 1 . Elements in P not found in Latin: L57, 8 , 9; L61, 19, 10 . 

88 Elements in L not found in P: p. 61, 19, 5; p. 70, 34, 14; p. 74, 40, 4; 
p. 76,42, 1 . Elements in P not found in L: p. 57,9,9; p. 61,19, 10 ; p. 64, 23, 5. 

•* The Modena Ms. is Bibl. Estense no. L1II. It was published by I. L 6 vi: 
“Sefer Alexandras MoVdon” in Festschrift zum achzigsten Geburtstage Moritz 
Ste'mschneiders (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 142-163, hereafter referred to as Fest. 
See also his discussion of this manuscript in same volume, pp. 235-237. 

70 The Bodleian manuscript is Ms. Cod. Heb. 2797.10, Bodleian, Oxford. 
Gaster entitled his translation: An Old Hebrew Romance of Alexander. The 
translation occupies pp. 499-549 in JRAS (1897) and is preceded by an in¬ 
troduction by Gaster, pp. 485-498. The introduction and translation have also 
been published in Gaster’s Studies and Texts, II, 814-878. 

71 A. Y. Harkavy, Ncizdarmaya Versiya romana obu Alexandre (Sr. Peters¬ 
burg, 1892). 

71 Steinschneider, HUM, pp. 904-905. 

71 Fest., p. 236. 

74 Ausfeld, p. 27. 

78 Fest., p. 235. 

78 Ausfeld, p. 26. 

77 Fest., p. 235. 

78 Gaster, JRAS (1897), p. 490. 

78 Ibid., p. 498. 

88 Ibid., pp. 491-498. 

81 Fest., pp. 235-236. 

81 Gaster, JRAS (1897), pp. 488-189. 

88 Ibid., p. 524. 

84 Ibid., pp. 532 and 546. 

88 Ibid., p. 489. 

88 Fest., p. 237. 

87 Steinschneider, HUM, pp. 904-905. 

88 Gaster, JRAS (1897), pp. 490-491. 

88 See I. B. de-Rossi, MSS. Codices Hebr. Bibl., pp. 55-56; Flusser, Tarbi$, 
pp. 165-184 and p. v of the Summaries in Tarbi$. 

80 Steinschneider, HUM, 490-491. 

81 Flusser, Tarbi$, pp. 166, 172. 
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" Eusebius (264-340), Bishop of Caesarea. See his Chronictm, II, Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, XIX (18S7). 

•* Flusser, Tarbi$, pp. 178-184. 

,4 See critical apparatus to the chronicle. 

91 1. L6vi, “Les traductions hebraiques de l’histoire d’Alexandre”, RE) 111, 
p. 255. 

" Flusser, Tarbi^, pp. 169-170. 

• 7 Flusser, ibid., and p. v of the Summaries in Tarbi$. See Cary, p. 12. 

•• Tumid, p. 32b; Steinschneider, HUM, pp. 898-899; Flusser, Tarbi$, 
p. 169. 

•• See Sefer Musere ha-Pilosofm, ed. A. Loewenthal (Frankfurt a.M., 1896), 
hereafter referred to as Musere. For a description of this work see Stein¬ 
schneider, HUM, pp. 248-253; Levi, RE), III, pp. 242-244; Zacher, pp. 177— 
193; and Cary, pp. 22-23. 

100 Johann Hispalensis translated part of it in the twelfth century. Philippus, 
called Clericus, translated all of it at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
See Steinschneider, HUM, pp. 249-250; Cary, pp. 21-22. 

101 For a discussion of the problem and the different views see Steinschneider, 
HUM, pp. 248-249. 

101 Ibid., p. 246. 

104 The Hebrew Version of the Secretum Secretorum. The Hebrew text was 
published in JRAS (1907), pp. 879-912, and also in Gaster’s Studies and Texts, 
III, 246-278. The English translation was published in JRAS (1908), I, 111- 
162. The Introduction was published in JRAS (1908), II, 1065-1084. The 
Introduction and English translation were also published in Gaster’s Studies 
and Texts, II, 742-813. See Gaster’s Introduction for a description of this work, 
and also Steinschneider, HUM, pp. 245-259 and L6vi, REJ, III, 241-242. 

1,4 For Hebrew see JRAS (1907), 910-911; for English see JRAS (1908), 
I, 113-114. 

104 Steinschneider, HUM, p. 251; L6vi, REJ, III, 241. 

*« JRAS (1908), II, 1071-73. 

117 Steinschneider, HUM, p. 251; Gaster, JRAS (1908), II, 1071. 

III. A Study of the Text of the Manuscript Published Here 

1 See Catalogues des manuscrits hebreux, Bibliothfeque Imperiale (Nationale 
de Paris), 1866, pp. 121-122. 

* See Bemardinus Peyron, Codices Hebraici Regiae Bibliothecae (Turin, 1880), 
p. 234. The manuscript is listed as Codex CCXVIII.A.VII.6. 

4 SKBH, II (1886), xiii-xiv. 

4 This work was translated into Latin in 1406; see JE, 111, 306. 

* L6vi, REJ, III, 245-246. 

•See Steinschneider, HB, XV (1875), 26, 39-40, and HUM, p. 904; 
Levi, REJ, III, 245-246. 
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7 There are two more legends listed in our manuscript in folio 74 r and 74" 
which as Levi pointed out were incorrectly designated as legends by our author. 
They are rather the headings to chs. 4 and 5 of Book 111 of Musere which 
chapters along with others were incorporated, as we shall see presently, in the 
manuscript by our author. See L^vi, RE), III, 2J1. 

* L^vi has compared the legends in our manuscript with those found in two 
Latin manuscripts: no. 8501 of the Bibliothfeque Nationale, Paris, which con¬ 
tains both the drawings and the legends, and the Cologne edition of the Histork 
de Preliis which contains the legends only. In his study L^vi indicates which of 
the legends follow the former and which the latter. See Levi, RE), III, 249-251. 

’See Alfons Hilka, Der altfranzosische Prosa-Alexanderroman (Halle, 1920). 
The legends found in the following pages of this volume correspond to legends 
in our Ms.: 24, 27, 32, 40, 44, 49, 53, 54, 71, 114, 130, 133, 150, 165-167, 
170-171. 

10 See Haight, p. 3. 

u See F. Pfister, “Die Historia de Preliis und das Alexanderepos des 
Quilichinus,” in Miinchener Museum fur Philologie des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance (Munich, 1912), I, 3, pp. 271 ff.; Levi, REJ, III, 254. 

11 See Pfister, Histork, p. 272, where he quotes the apothegms of the philoso¬ 
phers from the Strassburg edition of the Histork de Preliis which represents the 
I* recension. Our Hebrew manuscript contains apothegms similar to the first 
and second apothegms of the Latin. 

l * A. Hilka und W. Soderhjelm, “Die Disciplina Clericalis des Petrus 
Alfonsi" in Sammlung mittellate'mischer Texte (Heidelberg, 1911), II, 48-50. 

14 Pfister, Histork, p. 278. 

,s See Budge, Ethiopic version, pp. 432-435. 

14 Pfister, Histork, p. 278. 

17 See Budge, Ethiopic version, pp. 432-434. Our Hebrew apothegms show 
similarity to apothegms V, VII, XII, XIII, XVI, and XVII. The words of 
Roxane, Alexander’s widow, which follow the apothegms of the philosophers 
are also similar in the Ethiopic and the Hebrew. 

11 Pfister, Histork, p. 279. 

»• In Vos. B, 111-115; in Vos. V, 29b-30a. 

10 See section on the Parma Ms. in Part II of the Introduction, and Flusser, 
Tarbi$, pp. 178-184, for a discussion of the chronicle. 

21 Since we refer to these two works frequently, we use the letter Z to 
represent Zingerle’s volume and the letter H to represent Hilka’s volume. 

22 The paragraph numbering was established by Zingerle and followed by 
Hilka. See F. P. Magoun, “The Harvard Epitome of the Historia De Preliis,” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, XIV (Cambridge, Mass., 
1932). 

22 The eleven paragraphs are: 8, 9, 10, 17, 18, 20, 23, 27, 29, 30 and 39. 

24 See the Hebrew Text and the Translation from paragragph 48 to para¬ 
graph 76. 
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23 The eighteen paragraphs are: 48, 60, 63, 50, 57, 47, 49, 66, 52, 70, 58, 
59, 60, 65, 68, 71, 73 and 76. 

“The sixteen paragraphs are: 77, 82, 84, 86, 89, 91, 94, 95, 96, 97, 123, 
124, 125, 127, 128 and 129. 

17 A. Hilka, Der altfranzosische Prosa-AIexanderroman (Halle, 1920). We 
are using the abbreviation, OFr, to refer to the Old French Prose Alexander 
Romance. 

•‘Joshua 1:18. See par. 21. 

28 Gen. 50:5. See par. 73. 

20 Esther 6:9. See par. 40. 

31 Gen. 49:33. See par. 129. 

32 Micah 4:4. See par. 89. 

33 Isaiah 2:4. See par. 99. 

34 Gen. 8:21. See par. 99. 

33 Mai. 2:10. See par. 99. 

33 2 Sam. 20:1. See par. 65. 

37 Esther 1:10. See par. 127. 

33 Esther 7:8. See par. 125. 

33 Ex. 9:24. See par. 97. 

40 Gen. 37:3. See par. 32. 

41 Lev. 16:8, 10. See par. 3. 

42 Gen. 40:2. See par. 62. 

43 See section in our Introduction on: Additional material in the Hebrew text. 

44 The texts published by Zingerle and by Hilka. 

45 L6vi, in RE], III, 245, states that Hayyim copied as far as f. 39 verso. 
Apparently he overlooked the marginal note on f. 38 verso which reads: “Up 
to this point the copying was done by my grandson Hayyim, may the Lord 
watch over him and keep him in life.” Ldvi’s view is based on the fact that 
Yehosef, the second copyist, indicates his name for the first time on f. 40 recto 
by singling out for adornment the letters of his name from five words, four of 
which are the first words in lines 2, 4, 6 and 19 while the fifth is at the bottom 
of the leaf. The name is constructed by reading the letters from the bottom of 
the leaf upwards. 

43 E.g., f. 88', 1. 17; f. 33', 1. 3; f. 38', 1. 13. 

47 E. g„ f. 28’, lines 1, 2, 5, 7; f. 32', I. 16; f. 34', lines 16, 19. 

43 E. g., f. 45', lines 2, 3, 4, 9, 12; f. 44’, the letters in the third and fourth 
words of the quotation from Psalms at the bottom of the leaf; f. 40' as described 
above in note 45; and f. 41’, lines 4, 7, 8, 9, 20. 

43 See note 55 to Part I of the text. 

30 See in Part III of our Introduction the section on: Analysis of Part One 
in its Relation to Historia de Preliis. 



Notes to the Text 


I. The Alexander Romance 

1 The heading, The Alexander Romance, does not appear in the text of the 
manuscript. As indicated in the Introduction, we have introduced this heading 
and two others, namely, Apothegms and Chronicle in order to designate the 
three elements of which the text of the manuscript is composed. The first 
folio of our manuscript is missing. Thus the narrative in the first 38 lines of the 
first paragraph in the Latin, Z (Zingerle) 129,1-131,1, is missing in the Hebrew. 
The Hebrew text begins with the words: “_on behalf of anyone who ap¬ 

proached him,” representing the translation of “ ... omnibus qui pergebant 
ad eum,” Z, 131, 1. In order to help orient the reader into the text of the 
narrative, we have inserted at the beginning of our Hebrew text and of the 
English translation a translation of the key sentences of the Latin representing 
the material missing in the Hebrew. The insertion is set off by brackets. In 
our translation from the Latin to the Hebrew we have made use of some cor¬ 
responding passages in Yosippon and in Ms. P for stylistic purposes. See 
Yos. V 18 and Ms. P in SKBH, pp. 1-2. 

1 As indicated in the Introduction the author has recorded throughout the 
text of the manuscript the legends to the illuminations which were found in the 
Latin manuscript which he translated. 

•The mythical biblical figure who dwelt in the wilderness. Lev. 16:10. 
Latin: cornua arietina, Zl33, 21. 

4 Latin: ariolum , Z135, 19. Our author treated ariolus as a proper name 
here and elsewhere in the text. 

* Follows H (Hilka) 29, 5-7 and S (Codex Seitenstettensis) in Z137. 

* The phrase separando. ..mum, Z138, 20-21 is not found in the Hebrew. 
Magoun, p. 230, believes that this phrase is corrupt and that “the point of the 
Greek original seems to have been that the sun stood in opposition to Venus 
and quenched Philip’s love for women.” The Hebrew seems to be closer to 
the Greek original than is the Latin in this instance. 

7 Zl38, 22 does not have father. Hebrew follows H31, 16. 

* Hebrew has side of the wall, a Biblical allusion. Josh. 2:15. I have trans¬ 
lated it city wall on basis of the Latin: murum civitatis, Z139, 10. 

* The phrase which was in his hand is missing in ZI43, 17 but is found in 
H42, 25 and in S in Z143. 

18 This sentence differs from Latin, Zl43, 21-22. 

11 Z145, 2 has Macedonia. Hebrew follows H47, 1 and S in Z145. 

11 Missing in Z145, 14; H49, 10-11 and S in Z145 have civitatem Ion. OFr 
has la chite de Loni, H49, 25. 
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11 Cf. H59, 3. 

14 Cf. H59, 23-34. 

15 A large lacuna here: ZI48, 9-149, 11. This represents the greater part of 
par. 24, the whole of par. 25 and the first part of par. 26. The interesting in¬ 
terpolation dealing with Jeremiah’s bones in par. 24 as found in H61, 29-62, 7 
is also missing in the Hebrew. See section in Introduction on Alexander and the 
bones of Jeremiah. 

18 In the story of Alexander and the High Priest in Jerusalem, the Latin 
follows the version found in Josephus. Our Hebrew combines this version with 
that found in Yosippon. In the first part of the story which deals with the 
correspondence between Alexander and the High Priest and the former’s 
consternation at the latter’s refusal to do his bidding, the Latin in Z149, 15-150, 
8 follows Josephus, Ant. XI, viii, 3, 317-320, and the Hebrew follows the Latin 
with some elaboration. The Latin in Z150, 8-151, 2 continues with Alexander’s 
dream of the grapes and his capture of Tyre and Gaza, and the Hebrew follows 
the Latin. Josephus does not have this dream but mentions the capture of Tyre 
and Gaza, Ant. XI, viii, 3-4, 320, 325. The Latin returns to Josephus and follows 
the remainder of the account of Alexander’s encounter with the High Priest and 
his entry into Jerusalem, cf. Z151, 3-153, 1 and Ant. XI, viii, 4-5, 325-339. 
The Hebrew follows the first three lines of the Latin and then interpolates a 
passage from Yosippon containing Alexander’s dream of the man who helps him 
achieve victories and who orders him to bow before the man in Jerusalem who 
resembles him, see Yos. B, 61, 5-28. Although the account of this dream is not 
given in Josephus or in the Latin, it is referred to in both sources later on when 
Alexander explains to his officers why he bowed before the High Priest, see 
Z152, 5-15 and Ant. XI, viii, 5, 333-335. The Hebrew then returns to the 
Latin and follows it from Z151, 6-152, 15. After that, the Hebrew goes back 
to Yosippon and follows its version of Alexander and the High Priest in the 
Temple, Yos. B, 62, 15-63, 19. Then the Hebrew returns once again to the 
Latin and follows it with some variations, see Z152, 20-25. 

17 In the Larin Z149, 16, Iaddus is the name of the High Priest as in Josephus. 
In rabbinic tradition his name is Simon the Just, see section on Alexander s 
Visit to Jerusalem in our Introduction. In Yos. B, 63, 27 the name of the High 
Priest is not given in this connection. His name, Addus (Iaddus), is mentioned 
later on in connection with his brother Manasses whom his father-in-law 
Sanballates, the Samaritan, had appointed High Priest. In Yos. V, 17c, 8 the 
name of the High Priest is H 311311 ' 3 ! 1 (Onias), which version our Hebrew 
follows. This name in somewhat altered form, Anani, is also found in the 
Old Hebrew Romance of Alexander published by Gaster; see JRAS, 1897, p. 494. 

18 At this point the pagination of our manuscript goes from 90* to 24*. 
The narrative, however, is unaffected by it and continues in sequence without 
interruption. 

18 Hebrew reads Scropulu. In Josephus the place is called Saphein or Sapha. 
According to Schiirer, Saphein is the Aramaic form of the Hebrew %ofim 
and he identifies it with the hill called Scopos which is the modem Mount 
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Scopus about a mile north of Jerusalem. See Marcus’ notes in Josephus, Loeb 
ed., Vol. VI, to pp. 472-473. 

10 Yosippon has “the treasures” which we have substituted for the word 
ha-bay'tt found in our manuscript. 

11 Differs from Latin, Z152, 23 which follows Josephus where the priests 
request tax-exemption only in the seventh year. Ant. XI, loc. cit. 

11 Hebrew follows H70, 15 and S in Zl53. 

23 Hebrew follows H73, 20-23 and S in Z154. 

14 Ps.-Call. has: “_the Pierian city of Bebrycia where there was ... a 

statue of Orpheus and standing near him the nine Pierian Muses..., ” Haight 
transl., p. 52. See also the Syriac version, Budge transl., p. 54. Hebrew follows 
Z160, 8 but misreads the Latin word for Muses. 

13 Paragraphs 41-45 are missing in the Hebrew. 

14 Beginning with this paragraph the Hebrew follows in the main the I* 
recension of the Latin as indicated in the Introduction, see H91, 35. Par. 47 
follows later on after par. 57 as in I 1 , see H109, 1. 

17 The first two sentences of par. 60 are based on H126, 9-12. 

J * From here to the end of par. 60 the Hebrew is based on H94, 18-96, 11. 

*• Biblical allusion, Num. 4:7. I have translated this passage freely as re¬ 
quired by the context. 

30 From here to the end of the par., the Hebrew follows I 1 , par. 490, 2177, 
14-22 and elaborates upon it. 

31 The Hebrew goes back again to l 3 , H103, 1. 

31 Hebrew: Migo, cf. Hi 10, 2. 

33 In this par. the Hebrew follows I 3 , par. 49, Hi 13—115, while in par. 49( l ) 
the Hebrew follows I 1 , Z177, 14-22. 

34 Hebrew stops in the middle of par. 66, Hi 17, 20 and goes on to par. 51, 
H93, 10. It continues with par.’s 52, 53, 54 and 56 and then returns to conclude 
par. 66, H117, 21. 

38 Differs from Latin, H93, 31-32. 

34 Hebrew continues with second part of par. 66, Hi 17, 21. 

37 Hebrew made three names out of the two given in Latin, H130, 16-17. 

38 Hebrew follows I 1 in this paragraph, cf. Z194, 16-195, 18. 

33 A hiatus in the Hebrew manuscript. The material found in Hi 34, 
23-139, 19 is missing. The passage in the Latin contains the following: Alex¬ 
ander’s letter to all the provinces in the kingdom of Persia in which he gives 
thanks to God for his victory and proclaims the restoration of orderly and 
peaceful government; the apprehension and execution of Darius’ assassins; 
Alexander’s marriage to Roxane; and Alexander’s admonition to the Persians 
not to honor him as a god. 

40 Hebrew resumes the narrative in the middle of par. 76 with Alexander’s 
letter to his mother, Hi 39, 19. 

41 Hebrew has Mylia. This may be either Milyas which was in Lycia, a 
country in Asia Minor, or Mylasa which was in Caria, a province in Asia Minor, 
south of Lydia. H140, 5 has Mtmglos while S has anglos, see Z199. 
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41 Biblical allusion, Deut. 8:15. In translating I rearranged order of words 
for sake of more readable text. 

43 Hebrew has spiritili, a corrupt transliteration of vespertiliones, Hi 68, 1. 

44 As in Z216, 4-5. 

43 Quite different from Latin, H174, 7-15. 

44 The latter half of par. 90 and the whole of par. 105, H184, 17-186, 3 is 
missing in the Hebrew. The Hebrew continues with paragraphs 109 and 110 
of the Latin and then returns to par. 98, which is most likely due to a transposi¬ 
tion of the folios. To preserve the continuity of the narrative, we have in our 
transcription of the manuscript rearranged the order of the folios to correspond 
to the sequence of events in the Latin H upon which the Hebrew is based. At 
this point therefore we omit folios 58 and 59 of the Hebrew manuscript, to 
which we shall return later, and begin with folio 60,1.9, which corresponds to 
the beginning of par. 98 of the Latin, Hi 86, 3. 

47 The Hebrew had the following words here: And that river was in the 
land of Sacrapilus. This is a corruption of sacra scriptura , H186, 5. We have 
deleted these words in the interest of a readable text. 

43 H194, 18-195, 12 is missing in the Hebrew. 

43 H195, 18-196, 17 is missing in the Hebrew. 

30 Hi96, 22-26 is missing in the Hebrew. 

31 At this point there is a large lacuna in the Hebrew. The material found 
in the Latin from the middle of par. 100, H197, 23 to the middle of par. 109, 
H218, 10 is missing in the Hebrew. At this point also, we return to folios 58 
and 59 of the Hebrew Manuscript, the beginning of folio 58 corresponding to 
H218,11. These two folios contain the concluding part of the story of Alexander 
and Candace. In order to introduce the reader to the first part of this story, we 
have included a condensed paraphrase of it in brackets in the Hebrew text and in 
the text of our translation. The paraphrase represents the narrative as found 
in the Latin from par. 107, H207, 18 to par. 109, H218, 10. 

33 Reference to Serapis in par. 24. Episode is missing in the Hebrew. 

33 In this Biblical quotation, Zech. 4:7, the first word tesku'ot meaning amid 
shouts has been rendered as acclaim to meet the requirements of the context of 
this episode. 

34 At this point there is a lacuna in the Hebrew manuscript corresponding 
to paragraphs 111-123 in the Latin. In order to preserve the continuity of the 
narrative as found in the Latin we have rearranged the order of the folios in the 
Hebrew manuscript by picking up the thread of the story in folio 65 v 1. 7 
which corresponds to H242, middle of par. 123. 

33 This letter is an addition of the Hebrew and is taken from Sefer Muscrc 
ha-Pilosoftm, ed. A. Loewenthal, II, 4, pp. 27-29, hereafter referred to as 
Musere. Loewenthal translated this work into German under the title of: 
Honein lbn Ishak, Strmspruche der Philosophcn (Berlin, 1896). It was of much 
help to me in obscure passages. 

33 See Loewenthal, Sirmspriiche, p. 115 and reference in note 1. 

37 Hebrew resumes the narrative, cf. H244, 1-7. 
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48 The words me to live are missing in the Hebrew. We added them as 
required by context. 

** The word supplication is missing in the Hebrew. We added it as re¬ 
quired by context. 

40 Literally, they covered Antipater's Jace. Biblical allusion, Esther 7:8. 

H The proper names in the Hebrew are often corrupt. In most instances the 
Hebrew follows H and in some the OFr, S and Z, see H253-255 and Z261-262. 
In the English translation I have followed the Latin or Old French except for 
those names which occur only in the Hebrew. Such names have been trans¬ 
literated. See Appendix IV which contains the list of names of persons and 
places for a comparison of the Hebrew and the Latin. 

41 Sicily is not found in the Latin. The Hebrew follows the OFr, H254, 
17-18, which has Sesile. 

43 The Hebrew name for Cassander is followed by another name containing 
these letters: mitigtur. This is a corruption deriving perhaps from (jluviu)m, 
(qu)i dicitur in Z262, 4-5, which the Hebrew author apparently read as a 
proper name. 

64 Hebrew used both I 1 (Z) and I* (H) for Alexander’s will. Antipater as 
prince of Cilicia is found only in I‘, Z262, 5. The Hebrew Pulia is apparently a 
corruption of Cilicia. 

45 Hebrew follows S, see Z261. I* has Lydia, H254, 18. 

84 The Hebrew names for Bactria and India are corrupt: Natrida and 
Poeloniga. We emended them on basis of Latin, H254, 29-30. 

67 Hebrew has coloniah, apparently mistaking the Latin colmias for place- 
name. The Hebrew does not have established in India, which we added on basis of 
Latin, H2J4, 37. 

48 Hebrew is corrupt. It has the following three words in place of the Latin 
Parapomcnos: Para, Paniniak, and Strut. We emended the corrupt reading on 
basis of Latin, H255, 2. 

48 We take the Hebrew Ravi to be a corruption of Hyrcanos; see S in 
Z262 and the OFr, H255, 12. 

70 This sentence is not found in the Latin. It is found in the Stockholm 
manuscript of the OFr version, see H280, note to p. 255, 1. 11. See also Ps.-Call., 
Haight transl., p. 133, where the name is Phratafernes. 

71 Elitom in OFr H255, 12. This sentence is not found in the Latin. 

72 The Hebrew Arakiu may refer to the OFr Sirerochas, H254, 17. In 
the Hebrew passage equivalent to H254, 17, the Hebrew has Sironias. The 
Hebrew thus mentions Sicily twice with the names of the princes differing 
in each. 

73 Hebrew has Ariolus, the magician, a misreading of the text which we 
emended on basis of Latin, H255, 12-13. 

74 Palcarm may be a corruption of Chelaris, S in Z262. There is no equivalent 
in the Latin for the Hebrew Antikia, which I have rendered as Antiochia. 

74 Hebrew had Persian, which we emended on basis of Latin, H256, 6. 
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74 Hebrew had court of the guard, which we emended as required by context, 
cf. H2S6, 7. 

77 Hebrew had Indian, which we emended on basis of Latin, H258, 1. 

74 Latin, 10,200, H259, 9-10. 

74 Lacuna, the material in Latin H259, 32-260, 2 is missing in Hebrew. 

40 The parallel passage in Yosippon has: He was bom on the fourth day of 
the month of Iyar at sunrise. 

41 The Latin names have been placed in parentheses after the Hebrew 
names. The Hebrew follows both l l and I s for the names; see Z26S, 7-16 
and H260, 16-23. 


II. Apothegms 

I The collection of apothegms that follows constitutes the second element in 
the Hebrew manuscript, beginning at the bottom of folio 71' and ending in the 
middle of folio 78’. This moralistic material represents an addition by the 
Hebrew author and was taken by him from the following sections of Musere-. 
Book III, chapters 4, J, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 3 and Book II, ch. 5. 

* Cf. Budge, Ethiopic version, 433, xii. 

4 The OFr which preserved the legends to the illuminations does not have 
this legend. Our author apparently added this legend, and its wording is taken 
from the first sentence of ch. 4, Book III of Musere, p. 54. See also the variant 
reading for this sentence in the footnote there. 

4 This legend like the preceding one is an addition by the Hebrew author 
and its wording is taken from the beginning of ch. 5, Book III of Musere. Our 
manuscript then continues with the rest of ch. J. 

4 For this statement and for the next one cf. Budge, Ethiopic version, 434, 
xviii, xiii and xvii. 

4 Cf. ibid., 433, vii. 

7 Cf. ibid., 434, xvi. 

4 Cf. ibid., 434, xvii. 

4 The following is found in Musere, Book III, ch. 6, pp. 57-58. 

10 Ibid., Book III, ch. 7, p. 58. 

II Ibid., Book III, ch. 8, pp. 58-59. The first sentence however is found at 
the beginning of ch. 9. 

17 Ibid., Book III, ch. 10, pp. 60-61. 

13 Our manuscript omits pp. 60, 25-61, 20 of ch. 10 and resumes at p. 61, 21 
at which point one of the speakers is concluding his words of comfort to 
Olympias. 

14 Ibid., Book III, ch. II, pp. 61-62. 

14 Ibid., Book III, ch. 12, p. 62. 

14 Ibid., Book III, ch. 3, pp. 53-54. In Musere this chapter is found in the 
regular order of the chapters. Our author however placed this chapter here. 

17 Ibid., Book II, ch. 5, p. 29. 
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III. Chronicle 

1 The short chronicle which follows is the third and final element in our 
manuscript. It has been described and analyzed in our Introduction, Part II, 
section on the Parma manuscript and Part III, section on the chronicle. In 
addition to our manuscript, this chronicle is also found in the Parma manuscript 
and in Yosippon and is based ultimately on the Chnmicon of Eusebius. The text 
of the chronicle in our manuscript is corrupt in a number of places which we 
have emended on the basis of variant readings in the Parma manuscript and in 
Yosippon (B, 111-115 V, 29a-30a) and in some instances on the basis of 
Eusebius ( Chromicon, II, Fatrologia Graeca, XIX (1857), 493-494 IF. in the perti¬ 
nent Olympiads.) The variant readings are recorded in the apparatus to the 
Hebrew text. In those passages where the several Hebrew sources agree, we 
have so indicated in the apparatus. In those instances where they differ, we 
have selected the reading which is least corrupt or which is closest to that in 
Eusebius or which best meets the requirements of the context. 

1 The Hebrew has Ipitados. Parma manuscript and Yos. B and V have lpatos 
which we have taken to represent Hipatos: the Consul. The Consul referred 
to is Marcius Valerius Messalla to whom Sicily was assigned as his province. 
In a successful campaign he drove back Hieron and brought some sixty Sicilian 
towns under the supremacy of Rome. See Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography, ed. W. Smith (London 1846), pp. 1049-50. 

* Kalmiganos also occurs in the Parma manuscript while Yos. V has Kartagina. 
Kalmiganos may represent a combination of Kartagina and Antigonia. The 
building of Antigonia cannot refer to Antigonus II Gonatas (320-239) but 
rather to Antigonus I (382-301) who founded Antigonia on the Orontes in 307. 
See Eusebius, Chronicon, II, 115th Olympiad. 

4 Eusebius has the 151st Olympiad. Antiochus Epiphanes began his reign 
in the 151st Olympiad and ruled for eleven years. Our manuscript has the 
144th Olympiad and a reign of thirty-six years. Historically this describes the 
time and reign of Antiochus the Great and not Antiochus Epiphanes. See 
Eusebius, Chronicon, II, Olympiads 140-148 and 151-154. 

1 Yos. B:80,000; Yos. V:88,000. Parma Ms., 88,000. 

* Hebrew has Ere$ Pelishtim. For the history of the Greek form Palaistine 
which is based on the Biblical Peleshet see I. Benzinger, “Palestine,” in JE, 
IX, 479-480. 

7 Antiochus the Great, by which title Antiochus III was referred to, is 
obviously an error since he reigned from 223-187 while Tigranes lived in the 
first half of the first century B. C. E. The reference is most likely to Antiochus 
Pius who was Antiochus X. See Flusser, Tarbi$, p. 180. 

* See Flusser, ibid., and Benzinger, JE, IX, 480. 

* Pompeii refers apparently to Pompeiopolis, a name which was borne by 
several towns in ancient times; see Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
ed. William Smith (Boston, 1857), II, 654. In this case it refers most likely to 
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Soli, a town on the coast of Cilicia. Tigranes had destroyed it during the 
Mithridatic War, and Pompey revived it and gave it the name of Pompeiopolis, 
ibid., p. 1019. Flusser points out that this happened about 67 or 66 B. C. E., 
that is in the 176th Olympiad. See Tarbi$, p. 180. 

10 Eusebius mentions only Iberia. However, Flusser points out that the 
Byzantine author of our chronicle may have used another source in addition to 
Eusebius, namely Eutropius, where we find that Pompey subjugated Albania, 
Iberia, and Colchis. See Tarbi$, p. 181. While our text has Colisis and might 
refer to Colossae in Great Phrygia, it would appear more feasible to read it as 
Colchis in view of the passage in Eutropius and in view of the fact that Colchis, 
Iberia, and Albania were adjacent to one another. We have therefore rendered 
Colisis as Colchis in the English translation. 

11 Our manuscript agrees with the Parma manuscript; see Tarbi$, pp. 
181-182. In Yosippon, however, Pompey captured Jerusalem “without mercy 
because he had no compassion for the Jews,” Yos. B, 115, 8-9. According to 
Josephus, Jerusalem fell without bloodshed. See the discussion in Flusser’s 
article on this point, Tarbi%, pp. 181-182. 

11 While the two names Habib Hayyim occur here, the copyist refers to 
himself as Hayyim as is seen from the fact that he singles out for adornment the 
letters of his name, Hayyim, from various words in the text. (See notes 45-48 
in Part III of the Introduction). The presence of Habib before Hayyim may be 
explained in one of three ways: the copyist may have begun to write Hayyim 
and wrote Habib and forgot to cross it out. Habib may have been an additional 
name, not generally used. It may be an abbreviation of Habibi, meaning “my 
beloved.” 
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Material from Other Sources 
1 . Yosippon 

Par. 28. Alexander’s dream while on his way to Jerusalem 
and his visit to the Temple follow the account in Yosippon almost 
verbatim. 

Par. 84. In the account of the gift of the Amazons to Alexander 
our Hebrew text follows Yosippon with variations. This common 
version is based upon the account in Ps.-Call. 

Par. 90. While the Herbrew corresponds in content to the 
Latin in the account of the letter of the King of the Gymnosophists 
to Alexander, it adopts some of the phraseology found in Yosippon 
and also adds a sentence from Yosippon. Similar partial use of 
Yosippon's phraseology is found in the description of the manner 
in which the Gymnosophists lived. The answer to Alexander’s 
question concerning the graves follows Yosippon verbatim while 
the question concerning the numbers of the living and the dead 
which does not occur in the Latin is found in Yosippon. 

Par. 109. While the Hebrew corresponds in content to the 
Latin in the Candace story, it follows the phraseology of Yosippon 
in these passages: Candace’s appeal to Alexander for advice in 
dealing with her sons; Antigonus’ (Alexander’s) statement to 
Carator that Alexander has many officers more distinguished than 
he and that his death would therefore not cause Alexander to 
worry; Candace’s gifts to Alexander. 

Par. 110. At the conclusion of the Candace episode, the 
Hebrew has farewell speeches by Alexander and Candaulus which 
do not occur in the Latin. Yosippon has a short farewell speech 
by Alexander in which he indicates that his vow to present 
Alexander at the palace of Candace had been fulfilled. This 
thought is also found in our text. While our author may have 
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referred to the passage in Yosippon and elaborated upon it, it 
would seem that the account in our text bears a greater resem¬ 
blance to that in the OFr which we shall discuss presently. 

Par. 130. In the short biographical account of Alexander, the 
Hebrew follows Yosippon with variations. 


2. The Old French Prose Alexander Romance 

Par. 18. In describing Philip’s attack upon Alexander, the 
Hebrew has “and his sword fell from his hand.” This passage 
does not occur in the Latin but is found in the OFr. 

Par. 20. When Pausanias planned to abduct Olympias, the 
Hebrew like the OFr has her seek safety in a tower. 

Par. 55. In Alexander’s letter to the provinces of his kingdom, 
the Latin lists Cilicia among others. The Hebrew and the OFr 
have Sicily. 

Par. 47. Latin has Parmenius. Hebrew follows OFr which 
has Paremenon. 

Par. 65. The Hebrew states that Porus sent Darius 30,000 
horsemen and 160,000 footsoldiers in order to help him in his 
war with Alexander. This is not found in the Latin, in Ps-Call. 
or in its Syriac or Ethiopic versions. However, in the OFr 
Porus promises to send Darius 10,000 horsemen. Thus the 
Hebrew, albeit with exaggerated figures, may have based this 
statement on the OFr . 

Par. 71. Latin has “compedibus aureis.” Hebrew has “iron 
chains” and hence is closer to the OFr which has “en fers.” 

Par. 85. According to the Latin, Alexander selected 150 men 
who knew the terrain in order to guide his army. The Hebrew 
and the OFr have 50 men. 

Par. 94. Latin has “corpora magna.” Hebrew has “horns” 
and follows OFr which has “comes.” 

Par. 110. Hebrew has “terradelibia,” treating the Latin 
“terra Libie” as one word. Hebrew is obviously based on the 
OFr “terre de Libe.” 

In the Latin Alexander says farewell to Candaulus and they 
part. The OFr adds farewell speeches by each of them and so 
does the Hebrew. Yosippon has a short farewell speech by Alex- 
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ander alone. Our Hebrew text with variations and elaborations is 
closer to the OFr than to Yosippon. 

Par. 127. The Hebrew follows the OFr, albeit with corrup¬ 
tions in the transliteration, in the names of some of the princes 
and territories designated by Alexander in his last testament. 
The OFr has Millitemus as prince of Syria Minor; the Hebrew 
has Militiniah. The OFr has Sirerochas as prince of Sicily; the 
Hebrew mentions Sicily twice, with Sironias as the prince in one 
instance and Arakiu in the other. It is possible that these two 
names represent a splitting up of the name Sirerochas in the 
process of the copying of the text. The Latin has Arridais as 
prince of the Peloponnesus while the Hebrew has Afridai which 
is closer to the OFr which has Afridiens. The Hebrew and the 
OFr contain the designation of a prince for Armenia while the 
Latin doesn’t. The Latin has Niciote while the Hebrew has the 
people of Liotis which is closer to the OFr which has Liciote. 


3. Sefer Musere ha-Pilosofim 

Par. 123. Our author inserted in this paragraph a long pas¬ 
sage which represents verbatim the fourth chapter of Book II 
of this work. This chapter consists of a letter from Aristotle to 
Alexander. The reason for the inclusion of this letter may be 
the following: Paragraph 123 in the Latin contains a letter from 
Aristotle to Alexander in which he congratulates and praises him 
for his victories. This letter is found in the Hebrew text. Our 
author may have therefore felt it appropriate to add another letter 
from Aristotle to Alexander at this point. In this letter Aristotle 
offers Alexander advice on how to govern his people. He cautions 
him against tyrannical rule and urges him to cultivate compassion 
for his subjects and to regard them as brothers and friends. In 
this way he will win their love and avoid the dangers of con¬ 
spiracy against him. 
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Expansions and Elaborations in the Hebrew Text 

The following characteristics are revealed in the Hebrew 
elaboration and expansion of elements found in the Latin text: 


1. Material Embellishment 

Par. 61. The Hebrew adds that Darius showed Alexander 
his treasure-house, the silver, the gold and the vessels. This 
elaboration is based upon the passage in 2 Kings 20:13 in which 
King Hezekiah shows his treasures to the envoys of the King of 
Babylon. 

Par. 67. The Hebrew adds an argument by an officer advising 
Alexander to keep the captured women of Darius’ family. This 
view is added as a counter-argument to the advice of another 
officer to return them to Darius. 

Par. 65. The Hebrew adds that the Persians who fled from 
the battle begged Alexander to spare their lives. He granted 
their request and also conferred an inheritance upon them. 

Par. 73. The Hebrew adds a description of the bier of Darius, 
his burial garments and the participants in the funeral procession. 

Par. 74. When Alexander ascended Darius’ throne, the 
Hebrew has him deliver a long speech to the assembled multitude 
in which he reminds them of the provisions of Darius’ last testa¬ 
ment and asks whether they agree to accept him as their ruler. 

Par. 109. When Candace invited Alexander into her chamber, 
the Hebrew adds that she asked him to lie with her and that she 
sang his praises as a man of great wisdom. 

Par. 110. The Hebrew adds a soliloquy by Candace in which 
she expresses deep grief for not having kept Alexander with her 
so that she might have continued to rejoice with him. Her grief 
was so great that she even contemplated suicide. 
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Par. 125. The Hebrew adds that Olympias called in Antipater 
and rebuked him for plotting to kill Alexander. 

Par. 127. The Hebrew expands on Roxane’s plea to Alexander 
not to drown himself and on Alexander’s response to her. 

2. Rhetorical Embellishment 

We have noted elsewhere in the Introduction the extent to 
which the author made use of Biblical expressions and allusions 
for rhetorical effect. His elaborations reveal the employment of 
other literary devices for the same purpose. 

a. The use of similes. 

Par. 49 1 . While the Latin speaks of a multitude, the Hebrew 
adds “as great in number as the sand on the shore of the sea.” 
The Latin mentions that many soldiers fell in battle and the 
Hebrew adds that “they fell in the field like sheaves before the 
reaper.” 

b. Hyperbolism. 

Par. 58. The Latin reads: “Darius ... wept and was very 
disturbed ...” The Hebrew elaborates: “Darius.. . wept bit¬ 
terly, fell to the ground in a state of bewilderment, and his heart 
grew faint...” 

Par. 65. In describing the aftermath of a battle, the Latin 
relates that “the field was full of the dead, the half-dead and the 
wounded.” The Hebrew adds: “and the stream of blood was like 
an overflowing river.” 

Par. 77. The Hebrew enlarges upon the formidable nature 
of the people described in this paragraph and adds that they ran as 
fast as horses. 

c. Change from indirect to direct discourse. 

Par. 26. The Latin states that Alexander wrote to the High 
Priest in Jerusalem asking him for the support and the tribute 
which he had been rendering to Darius. The High Priest replied 
that he could not violate his allegiance to Darius. The Hebrew 
elaborates by using direct discourse and by presenting the texts 
of the letters. 
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Par. 28. In the Latin, the High Priest orders his people to 
fast, pray and offer sacrifices for three days. In the Hebrew his 
order is presented in direct discourse in the form of an address to 
the people. 

Par. 35. In the Latin, Alexander received a message that his 
mother was ill. In the Hebrew the message is in direct discourse, 
and to this the author adds, also in direct discourse, an appeal by 
Olympias to Alexander to visit her at once. 

Par. 70. In the Latin, Persian informers report to Alexander 
that Darius is preparing for battle and that he has turned to 
Porus for help. In the Hebrew the report is expanded and pre¬ 
sented in direct discourse. 

Par. 74. In the Latin, Alexander ascends the Persian throne 
in the presence of the people. In the Hebrew the author has 
Alexander deliver an address to the people. 

Par. 76. The Latin describes the content of Alexander’s letter 
to his mother and to Aristotle. The Hebrew presents the text of 
the letter. 


3. Reiteration 

Sometimes the author expands the material on the basis on 
what has preceded in the narrative. 

Par. 70. The Hebrew elaborates upon the report which the 
Persian informers gave to Alexander by incorporating material 
from the preceding paragraph. 

Par. 58. In the Latin, Darius’ mother writes him a letter in 
which she begs him to desist from fighting against Alexander. 
The Hebrew adds a warning from his mother: “Know, my son, 
that your horsemen will betray you.’’ This addition was evidently 
prompted by the preceding paragraph which relates that some of 
Darius’ men deserted him and brought military information to 
Alexander. 

Par. 74. The Hebrew adds an address to the people by Alex¬ 
ander upon his ascending the Persian throne in which he tells 
them that Darius had promised him Roxane, his daughter, in 
marriage as well as his empire. This addition was also prompted 
by what is found in the preceding paragraph. 
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4. Anticipation 

Sometimes the author expands the material in anticipation of 
what is to follow in the narrative. 

Par. 38. In anticipation of what follows in the Latin, the 
Hebrew has Alexander offer the people of Abdira peace before 
taking retaliatory measures against them. 

Par. 67. Hebrew elaborates, adding five sentences in which 
one of Alexander’s generals advises him not to return Darius’ 
captured womenfolk. This elaboration reflects Alexander’s re¬ 
marks and decision in the passage which follows in the Latin. 

Par. 99. In anticipation of what follows in Latin, the Hebrew 
expands on the theme of washing and bathing. 

5. Explication 

The Hebrew fills in where the Latin leaves room for the 
imagination. 

Par. 49 2 . Out of respect for his bravery, Alexander frees a 
Persian soldier who at the bidding of Darius had made an attempt 
on his life. It is not difficult to imagine first, that some of Alex¬ 
ander’s men would demand the Persian’s death and secondly, that 
Alexander would urge his own men to emulate the Persian’s 
loyalty to his king. Whereas the Latin leaves it to the imagina¬ 
tion of the readers, the Hebrew is explicit on both of these points. 

Par. 77. The Latin speaks of the deformities of the people. 
The Hebrew however describes the nature of the deformities: 
“They had but one leg, one arm and one eye ...” 

Par. 77. In the Latin Alexander is warned to protect his 
soldiers against the serpents in the area of the Caspian Gates. 
The Hebrew is more specific, elaborates on the danger and has the 
serpents bite Alexander’s men causing a great many of them to die. 

6. Judaization 

The author elaborates sometimes in order to give expression 
to his religious views. 

Par. 30. In the Latin, Alexander orders his soldiers to crucify 
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the messengers of Darius. In the Hebrew, Alexander orders that 
they be hanged on the gallows. Judaism was opposed to cruci¬ 
fixion and the Jewish penal code did not permit it as a mode 
of execution. 

Par. 99. In the Latin, Dindimus points out to Alexander the 
need to conquer one’s internal enemies, the physical and material 
desires. The Hebrew adds that such conquest leaves man free to 
acknowledge his Creator since it removes the cause of evil-doing 
from his heart. 

The Hebrew elaborates on Dindimus’ views on sin as fol¬ 
lows: “We do not confess our sins to another man, saying, 
‘By confessing my sins to this man, the Lord will forgive me my 
sins.’ ” The author is evidently taking this opportunity to give 
expression to the Jewish views on confession as opposed to the 
Christian. 

Par. 109. After Alexander, disguised as Antigonus, placated 
Carator and saved himself from death, the Hebrew adds that 
this favorable turn of events was “brought about by the Lord 
that He might make him ruler over the entire world thus fulfilling 
the vision of Daniel, the prophet.” In this manner the author 
inserts into the narrative his belief in Divine Providence and in 
the fulfillment of Hebrew prophecy. 
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Differences between the Hebrew and the 
Latin Versions 

1. Differences in Numbers 

Par. 22, Z147,12-13: Coronas aureas novem milia centum. 
Hebrew: 6000 golden crowns. 

Par. 37, Z160, 5: decern et septem milia homines. Hebrew: 
15000. 

Z160, 12: latitudo ipsius fluvii cubita quinque. He¬ 
brew: fifteen cubits in depth. 

Par. 39, Z163, 5: duo milia milites. Hebrew: 1000 horsemen. 

Par. 50, H103, 6: sexaginta milia hominum. Hebrew: 260,000. 

H103, 9: equitum quatuor milia. Hebrew: 13,600. 

H104, 20-21: novem tantum pedites. Hebrew: 800 
foot-soldiers. 

Par. 49, Hi 14, 15-16: pedites centum triginta. Hebrew: 150, 
following the variant reading as found in S, see Z177. 

Par. 69, H120, 34-121, 2: pedestribus hominibus per singulos 
aureos solidos tres, equitibus vero per singulos solidos 
aureos quinque. Hebrew: to every foot-soldier twice 
as much as will fall to his portion from the spoils of 
our enemies, and to every horseman five times as 
much. 

Par. 60, H126, 11-12: itinere dierum quinque castra metatus 
est ibi. Hebrew: and he tarried there for 105 days. 

Par. 65, H126, 20-22: pedites quadraginta quatuor milia, 
equites centum milia. Hebrew: 140,000 foot soldiers 
and 160,000 horsemen. 

H128, 28-37: Denique in his tribus preliis ... inter- 
fecti sunt, quindecies centena milia absque eis qui 
interfecti sunt in ipsis preliis que cum eius satrapis 
gessit, qui fuerunt numero decies nonies centena 
211 
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milia. The Hebrew does not give a total figure of 
the slain in the three battles but only the number of 
the slain in the battle under discussion. The figure 
given is 50,000. As for the battle with the satraps 
the Hebrew has 70,000 myriads. The use of myriad 
is obviously figurative here and elsewhere in this 
appendix. 

Par. 68, Hi 30, 4-6: dragmas mille id est libras decern et 
dragmas quinque. Hebrew: 1500 golden drachmae 
whose weight was ten pounds. 

Par. 80, Hi52, 1-2: viginti dies pugnatum est. Hebrew: the 
battle continued for thirty days. 

Par. 83, HI55, 25-26: ducenta quaturodecim milia. Hebrew: 
40,000 myriads. 

H156, 10-11: decies centena milia. Hebrew: 10,000 
myriads. 

Par. 85, H160, 9: centum quinquaginta. Hebrew: 50, agrees 
with OFr, Hi60, 31. 

Par. 86, H162, 4-5: pedes sexaginta. Hebrew: 10 cubits. 

Hi62, 17-18: equites vero centum milia. Hebrew: 
140,000 horses. 

Hi63, 17: medium miliarium. Hebrew: a mile and 
one-half. 

Par. 87, H166, 12-13: dentes per longum cubitum unum. He¬ 
brew: a span in length. 

H167, 15: viginti sex. Hebrew: 27. 

Par. 89, Hi69, 32-34: cubita tria for Alexander’s height; 

cubita quinque for Porus’ height. Hebrew: one and 
one-half cubits for Alexander’s height; two and 
one-half cubits for Poms’ height. 

Par. 91, H173, 13-14: cubita duodecim. Hebrew: six cubits. 

H174, 2-3: mille quingentos. Hebrew 1400. 

Par. 92, H175, 6: dierum septem. Hebrew: eight days. 

Par. 95, H179, 8: pedes duodecim. Hebrew: five cubits. 

H179, 16: pedibus septem. Hebrew: three and one- 
half cubits. 

Par. 97, HI81, 27: quingenti milites. Hebrew: 27, not counting 
the grooms of the horsemen. 
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Par. 127, H253, 7-8: auri talenta mille, id est libras centum 
viginti milia. Hebrew: 120 talents of gold. 

Par. 130, H260, 3-4: Fuerunt anni vite illius triginta tres. 
Hebrew: 32; agrees with Yosippon. 

H260, 6-8: Septem annis pugnavit et octo annis 
quievit. Hebrew: Alexander began to fight when 
he was eighteen and did not cease fighting until he 
was twenty-six. He rested for six years. Cf. 
Yosippon. 

H260, 9-11: Subiugavit... gentes ... viginti septem. 
Hebrew: He subdued 22 kings; agrees with Yosippon. 

H260, 12-15: Natus est quinto die stante mensis 
decembris et defunctus est secunda die stante mensis 
Martii. Hebrew: He was bom at sunrise, and he 
died on the fourth day of the month of Iyar at sun¬ 
set; agrees with Yosippon. 

H260, 16: civitates duodecim. Hebrew states that 
Alexander built thirteen cities. Although it enu¬ 
merates 13, the list actually contains only 12 inas¬ 
much as one of the Alexandrias, that named after 
Bucephalus, occurs twice. Codex A of Ps.-Call. and 
the Syriac version of Ps.-Call. say that Alexander 
built thirteen cities. 

2. Differences in Elements of Episodes 

Par. 1, Zl31, 6: propter Artaxersen regem Persarum. He¬ 
brew: from before the people of Aram. Aram is the 
biblical name for Syria. The Syrians are mentioned 
in the Latin as one of the peoples from whom 
Artaxerxes recruited his soldiers. See Z130, 3. 

Par. 3, Zl33, 12: et non in paucis diebus. Hebrew omits the 
words et non and agrees with S. See Zl 3 3, note to 
line 12. 

Par. 4, Z135, 9: avem marinam. Hebrew: sea-calf. 

Par. 5, Z135, 15: os vulve. Hebrew: bosom of the queen. 

Par. 8, Z136, 23-24: antequam ... mortuus est. Hebrew: the 
serpent died after it put its head inside the egg. The 
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Hebrew agrees with the Syriac version. See Budge, 
History of Alexander the Great , Syriac Version of 
Ps.-Call. , p. 11. 

Z136, 26-137, 3: nascetur ... moriatur. Hebrew: a 
son will be born to you who will rule after your 
death and before he returns to the land of his birth, 
he will travel around the entire world. 

Par. 10, Z137, 21-23: ac si... uxore. Hebrew: I shall love 
him like my own son. 

Par. 11, Z138, 4: glaucus. Hebrew: red. 

Z138, 4: impetus. Hebrew: breast, the word impetus 
is rendered in the Hebrew as if it were pectus. 

Par. 12, Z138, 20-21: separando ... suum. The rendition of 
this phrase is not found in our Ms. Magoun believes 
that this phrase is corrupt. The Hebrew in this 
instance seems to be closer to the Greek original 
than is the Latin. See p. 194, note 6. 

Par. 13, Z139,12: stellam Mercurii, quomodo letatur. Hebrew: 
Mercury is shining. 

Par. 14, Z140, 8: torvitatem. Hebrew: its head was round. 

Hebrew apparently follows S which has tomitate, 
note to Z140, 8. 

Z140, 10: comiculorum. Hebrew: precious stones. 

Z140, 16-17: et propterea ... equi. Hebrew: there¬ 
fore he sat on his throne securely, thinking that the 
man who would reign after him would be wise 
and strong. 

Par. 16, Z141, 17: solidos. Hebrew: talents. 

Par. 22, Z147, 12: talenta auri. Hebrew: dishes made of gold, 
Biblical allusion, Ex. 25:29. 

Par. 23, Z148, 1: Ab... Sagittarius. Hebrew: And from that 
day on the horsemen began to bend their bows and 
shoot their arrows, and thus were they trained. 

Par. 26-Par. 28, Z140-152. In the episode dealing with Alex¬ 
ander’s meeting with the High Priest and his visit 
to Jerusalem, the Latin follows the version found in 
Josephus. The Hebrew combines this version with 
the one found in Yosippon. For a detailed account of 
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the differences between the Latin and the Hebrew 
see our notes to paragraphs 26, 27, and 28. 

Par. 30, Z154, 20: cruci eos figerent. Hebrew: to be hanged 
on the gallows. 

Par. 37, Z160, 13-14: qui ... Homeri. Hebrew: who enjoy the 
blessing of the Lord. 

Par. 39, Z162, 17: milites. Hebrew: horses. 

Par. 60, Hi26, 9-12. The Hebrew has the following two 
sentences which are not found in the Latin: He 
(Alexander) besieged the city (Persepolis) for many 
days until he conquered it, and he subjected it to 
forced labor for tribute. Thus [he did] to every city 
which had a covenant with Darius. 

Par. 49, Hi 14, 21-22: sorores due seu et due filie Darii. 
Hebrew: sister ... daughter. 

Par. 66, Hi 18, 11-13: matrem nostram et sorores, uxorem et 
Alias. Hebrew: my mother, my wife and my sister. 

Par. 65. At the beginning of this par. Hebrew states that Porus 
sent Darius 30,000 horsemen and 160,000 foot- 
soldiers to help him. This is not found in the Latin 
or in Ps.-Call. or in its Syriac or Ethiopic versions. 
In the OFr, Porus promises to send Darius 10,000 
troops, see H123, 21-23. 

Hi27, 15-23. In describing the weapons, the Hebrew 
adds: Darius’ charioteers were hurling stones. 

Par. 83, 30-35: et per ... diebus. In the Hebrew it is the men 
who cross the river to be with the women. The 
Hebrew adds that the men can cross over only 
during two months of the year when the river is 
free of the dragons and serpents which infest it the 
rest of the year. 

Par. 84, H158, 19: At this point the Hebrew adds a paragraph 
in which the Queen of the Amazons invites Alex¬ 
ander to visit her and gives him these gifts: 100 
talents of gold, 500 beautiful virgins mounted on 
horses and 10,000 white cows. The Hebrew follows 
with some variations the Greek and the Syriac ver¬ 
sions of Ps.-Call. See Ps.-Call., Ill, ch. 26, Haight 
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transl., p. 119, and Budge, Alexander the Great , 
Syriac version, p. 130. 

Par. 86, Hi62, 15: aurum. Hebrew: the wagons. 

Par. 127, H254, 24. The Hebrew adds: Marapus, the father-in- 
law of Antipater, shall be the prince of Sepharad. 

H255, 4: The Hebrew adds: Phratafarai shall be the 
prince of Armenia; Elitom shall be the prince of 
Babylonia Maior; Aprilosiu shall be the prince of 
Capua; Baloni shall be the prince of Bithynia; Caliolu 
shall be the prince of Chalcedonia. Instead of 
Mesopotamia in the Latin, the Hebrew has Jeru¬ 
salem and Caldania. See our notes to par. 127. 

Par. 130, H260, 32-34: undecima Alexandria que dicitur 
Yprosxanthon. In the Hebrew the tenth Alexandria 
corresponds to this. The Hebrew for the eleventh, 
Alexandria Ankoloni, bears no correspondence to 
any Alexandria listed in the Latin. 
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Names and Terms with Comments on 
the Transliteration 

1. Names and Terms 

The following list contains the Hebrew transliteration of 
foreign names and terms as they occur in the Hebrew text to¬ 
gether with the names and terms to which they correspond in 
the Latin text. We have also included some names from the 
Old French version in those cases where the Hebrew is closer 
to the French than to the Latin and from the Chronicon of Eusebius, 
Musere and Ps.-Call. in those instances where the Hebrew is based 
on these sources. The names and terms are arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order according to the Hebrew. 


K 

ariolus 

NTI3K, RTI3, Abdira 
noD’TiN, Acropacus 
nK*m», Andriaci 
din'S’^in, dh’S’^in, Olympiadis 
rwpTNiDiK, Oxiarches 
’jundin, Patriani 
’m-rnN, Oxidraces 
DU”piK, Oceanus 
I’EMHN, Orontes 
rrVo’K, Italia 
tnV’N, Illiria 

nn’ii’K, won, India 
’ViDNU’N, see din’di^ib 


HHUDT8, din, Armenia 

'hpTtt, ’^ip’N, Hercules, 

Ercules (OFr) 

rtN’JpTK, Hyrcania, Ircaine (OFr) 

’MT3 Ariobarzanes 

)1’Vn, Alion 

nK’TUtrVn, rtK’TtJDaVN, Alexan¬ 
dria 

'traiaiN rwmD’VN, Alexandria 
Scithia 

vno’BD’M nN’TnD’VN, Alexandria 
Jepiporum 

pBDlTfll’N nNmiD’Vn, Alexandria 
Yprosxanthon 

’JlVipiK nK’-mtri’N, no Latin equiv¬ 
alent 
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D’V'B’XU HN’-nJD’VN, nK'33JD'^K 
pVKB’p, Alexandria Jepybuke- 
phalon 

pp’J3K’ nK’3330’^K, Alexandria Ya- 
ranicon 

^333 numJD’Vn, Alexandria Babi- 
lonia 

rr’ioao ntrnjD’^N, Alexandria 
apud Troadam 

□'3X30 nN’mJD’^N, Alexandria 
Egiptus 

n’3 TO Vy n«’33JD’V«, Alexandria 
Tigris 

333DbVk, D1333D3^K, D13B3DbVk 
Alexander 

KB’3’B13SJ’k ntt'TUDoVN, Alexan¬ 
dria Yprosiritas 

'D’BDp’3 nK’33JD3^K, Alexandria 
Ricratisti 

lBlBlB’^K, ypotamo 
HK’JbVk, Albania 
110K, Ammon 

KJBJIBK, UK’JD, Amonta; 13K0D, 
Amonta, Cantamus (OFr) 
IBB’BOK, ametistus 
’X’3BBK, see K3’3B3 
'jixibk, Amazones 
'Vibbk, Anepolis, Amepolis (OFr) 
D1B’3’33K, Dindimus 
K’BIBIK, Antiochia 
lp’nmN, asinthico 
DUU’BJK, DlH’BiK, Antigonus 

(1) D3VB3K, Antilochus 

( 2 ) D31’b:n, Antiochus (Chron- 
icon) 

3BB’B3K, Antipater 
k’dk, riK’D’K, Asia 
'jiVibk, ’rn^iSN, Apollo, 

Apolin (OFr) 

] 1 bVbk, Plato (Musere) 

*K3*3BK, Arrideus, Afridiens (OFr) 


np’TBN, Africa 
nK’XK3K, Tracia 
'ptrw, Arachi 
nK’33K, 33y, Arabia 
nK’3ip’3K, Archous 
D3K, see h«’:bt« 
lN’p-iN, see DK’in’D 

( 1 ) UBS, Assirii 

( 2 ) UBS, Siria, Surie (OFr) 

n 

K333, see K333K 
30’K13, Buemar 
dViB’X13, D'^’B’X13, D^D’XIB, 
Bucefalas, Bucifalus 
K3’3B3, nK”JB3’3, 'XHBBK, Bactria 
nK’313B’N’3, see nS”3ip'TB 
1D’3, Bisso 

D’JN’Bpix’B, Sodicinos 
n«”3B3’3, see K3’3B3 
’3ipK’3’3, Bebrici 
n«’3n’3, p:iB’3, Bithinia 
’3K’3Kp3, Bactriani 
*3333, barbari 
d’:bn:33, Bragmani 

1 

D«nn, see crum 

ipK3 1K’X3K1’3, Dionisius Bachus 

pi?B3, Damascus 

n 

n«’33n, see n«’33’« 

S3 

D13KB, Tababenus 
131KB, Taurus 
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nK’D’Vsa, Taxiles 
’jnptGNU, Itacanor 
DIN’Cl^lB, DIK’B’^IB, ’VlDNS’N, 
Ptolomeus, Ptolemaeus (Chroni- 
con) 

D’B’D-n’N dik’diVib, Ptolemaeus 
Evergeces (Chronicon) 
niBSiV’D DiN’Di^iB, Ptolemaeus Phi- 
Iopator (Chronicon) 

K3’B, Thebas 
nN’TO, see rwi’lD 
n’B, itbV, Tigris 
KnDS’^B, «inaa , ’?a, Talistrida 
n'nu, rvina, Troia 

s 

DNtiv, Jobas 
D’31’, Jovis 
D’3V, Greci 
HN’rDD”, Hismenia 
"NnsiDir, Gimnosophisre, Gino- 
sofisien (OFr) 

nN’axi?, Lidia 
DlVppi^, Lucullus 
onpib, Lucrus 
rra^, Tyrus 
iTa 1 ?, see n'o 

D’DiN’V, Niciote, Liciote (OFr) 
DITUIN’V, Leonnatus 
'cnts' 1 ?, Nearchus 
nN’D’!?, Lisias 
DUDW’O’V, Lisimachus 
nK’X’^, Licia 

D 


nn’TD, Media 
nK’V”n, Mangli 
lV’D, Eumilo 

Milliternus (OFr) 
1TOO, Meander, Menador (OFr) 
nx’nnn, Minerva 
mnpo, nx'jnpo, Macedonia 
W^ipna, V’Tipin, Mercurius 
Di^’pno, Marcellus 

3 

ID’JBKJ, 1D'3NDN3, ID’303, IB’JKDJ, 

ID’j’BtO, Nectanebus 
’BIBdu, »:bdu, Nostadi 
dinVip’ 3, Nikolaus 

D 

n«’3D3lD, Susannia, Sabienne 
(OFr) 

name, Isauria 

imp’X’BD, lVipx’BD, Stisichorus 

'K’U’D, Sichedres 

tnn’D, Sidon 

'D’Dip’D, Sesonchosis 

IK’P’D, Sicheus 

rwb’p’D, nx’^pD, Sicilia 

Dtnn’D, IX’pis, Sirerochas (OFr) 

D’TD, Seres 

’JD, Xenis 

UK’JD, see NtMIDK 

n’BD, Zephirus 

lTUNapo, Scamandro 

lVisnpD, Scopulum 

KDinD, Syracusae (Chronicon) 

y 


U’D, Cidnus 


any, see nx’anx 
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D 

HN’JlDiNB, nr dins, Pausania 
miKBNs, mnNSKB, ihiskb, pa- 
paver 

’Vib, see ’Vib’DTB 
nifl, Porus 

JIB'S, nN’DIJID’fl, Phiton 
*D”fl, Parthi 
’DING’D, Pelausi 
Philo 
ipiV’fl, Spelucus 

tniB’V’B, d’jbi'tib, Peloponensus 
ntrV’BJ’s, Pamphilia, Panfile (OFr) 
Kp’tsTB, Perdicas 

*b>lB’DTB, Persipolis; ,! ?ib, Persop- 
olis 

nK’DTfl, Persidas 

n«”Jip’TB, ntWUB’K’a, Pephlagonia 
Jltra, Phison 

nx’rns, ntn’TB, hn’Tb, Frigia 
dib’^b, Philippus 
’nNBNDtns, Prataferne (OFr), 
Phratafemes (Ps.-Call.) 
DKisns, Parameni 
nans, Parimae 

nto’sronB, rn’BJ’D'TB, Proserpina 
’ns’ranB, »jwrD*», *jwjdtb, 
Parmenion, Parmenius 
ons, Persis 

nwb'X'X, Sesile (OFr) 

P 

cnowp, Caucasus 
maintop, see mBBiN’Vp 
ltoniptop, cocodrillus 


ntnitop, coloniae 
WlKDJlp, Coxari 
lamp, Corinthus 
•TTBBiK’^p, maintop, Caliopatra, 
Cleopatra 
imp, Sinon 

nn’jm^p, (Chaldaea?), Mesopota¬ 
mia 

lp’D’Bi^p, see ip’OiB’Vp 
’ptnjp ’toBltt’Vp, Cleophilis Can- 
dacis 

’toBim’Vp, Chaldeopolis 

ip’DlB'^p, IpDlB’Vp, lp'O’BlVp, 

Clitomachus, Clitomagus, 
Clitomedus 

DUlD^p, Antigonia (Chronicon) 
K'JlTxfy?, ntt’jn’xVp, Calcedonia 
ltoK’*np, Candaulus 
ITBKDp, 1TBDp, Cassander 
HKlBp, Capua 
rwriBiDp, Capadocia 
JlK’toB’Dp, Kapitolion (Chronicon) 
niDtnp, Carator 
•TK’np, Caria 

"I 

iTBJtn, Tragachantes 

Du:n, D«nn, Rodogoni 

’dh, Roma 

D”on, D’lDn, Romani 

DirDH, DBBn, Rominus (Musere) 

room, nw«n, Roxane 

V 

]i yap, Simeon 
'll®, Serapis 

n 

’TDian, Taphosiri 
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2. Comments on the Transliteration 

An examination of the transliteration of the names reveals the 
following characteristics: 

1. Rendition of final “s” 

In some instances the transliteration indicates that the “s” 
remained silent as in the rendition of Nectanebus, Porus, Clito- 
machus, etc. In other instances the “s” was pronounced as in the 
rendition of Philippus, Antigonus, Dindimus, etc. 

2. Pronunciation of the letter “c” 

The letter “c” appearing before “e” or “i” is rendered as “ts” 
in some instances such as Calcedonia, Capadocia and as “k” in 
others such as Macedonia, Sicilia. 

3. Pronunciation of the letter “x” 

The letter “x” is rendered variously, as “ks” in Alexander, 
as “s” in Alexandria and as “ts” in Roxane. 

4. Pronunciation of the letter “z” 

The letter “z” is rendered as “ts” in Zacora and as “s” in 
Zephirus. 

5. Interchange of letters 

In some instances “b” is rendered as “p” as in Albania, “d” as 
“t” as in Capadocia, “ph” as “b” as in Taphosiri, “n” as “1” as 
in Nearchus, “r” as “1” as in Stisichorus. 

6. Syncope 

The “c” in Nectanebus and the “m” in Olympias have been 
dropped. 

7. Names in the plural represented by the ending “i” in the 
Hebrew. 

In the various instances where this occurs in the text we find 
that the ending “i” is used in the Hebrew regardless of the case 
endings in the Latin, for example: Amazonum, Bactriani, Bebrico- 
rum, Parthos. 

8. The dropping of the “h” at the beginning of some words. 

In two instances, Hercules and Hyrcania, the “h” has been 

dropped. This may be due to the influence of the OFr which has 
Erodes and Ircaine. 
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9. Inconsistencies 

One finds different renditions for the same name as in the case 
of Armenia and Bactria. This may be due to the fact that the 
copying of our manuscript was done by two scribes, to corrup¬ 
tions in the Latin manuscript or to scribal errors. In some cases 
names are rendered in their accepted Hebrew form: Arabia by 
‘Arab, Babilonia by Babel. In other cases, the names are trans¬ 
literated in their Latin form: India, Media. 

10. Rendition of common nouns in transliterated form. 

In the case of some common nouns the Hebrew transliterates 
the Latin instead of translating it and sometimes the Hebrew 
transliteration is incorrect. Examples are to be found in Part 
One of Appendix IV. 
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nVi D”pna D^iyn mn nV nyn ’ViV. :ayn bp naM 
mtasiern on ’3 pE^m nynn nnn nan Vd ’3 .naiVan nt?”nn 
'.oniN nNna dmsd’ oym nan *73 D’y’mani nan Va bp 
uaianni vVieroa lann p Vy ,nynn mVt? ayn. :p D3 naM 
Vyi .vVya nra* .ara’ in lVn nnya dn mVem ’3 jvniNxin 20 
Vmryn nnt?n mVern ara’tto, taianpn Vt?a naM p 
mannV -|VaV aNn nt?N nann na. :|idVdnV DinmoaVN Vndi 
'. ova oniN nipsa lay pp’na nV’Va ai®nK :naN Tiers! la 
nnN Vai ,nr nN nr o’xa vimnd d’b>:n at? nnjDaVN yam 
naM .nr nN nr o’aniM D’man amp vm man nN nra’ 25 
nnn inanp tvya’er nan nna’t? nya et’nV him. tDinniDaVN 
*.pBD mmer naa lay Van mm nVi mnan ana 
a’am lasV nam ,niVa vmVaer ,ditt:d3Vn asV nnN djbji 
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ij? urrpnn ovnaoa^s nnVin idd 

.nip!?n p itxdi 133 * 7*7 dud pxi niaano mpvi dx*? dud 
’di unps np’ 1’ps’D ’di yis’ m*7’D ’di np’ p3D ’di 
*] inni jidxii nix -|*7in pinxm 3 ’xdid no np’ *7 ’xdid 
, anpa *i’inx nsm ux’3 ua -po ’non: nxr ,3 ’ddi nnx 
.“]us 1030 us 10301 13*71 idx nipon *7X 13*711 ux ’3 5 
,’aiyi niD ’mipn .-p^y 1133*71 -p*7y min ivin uyiou 
’i isia ’i i’i’ dxi .-|xxdd no u’xxd’ py *pi3i D’y3i*? 
didi *73Di * 7 x 1 “pya ’*7 p’ nr *7’yr x*7 dxi .-psi3 i’ix ux 

\*py uianu d’D’Vdi D’Dinum 

13X11 ’3 D’*71D1DD’1X 131D Dni3D3*7X yDD .l’IDID 12£pD 10 

.inn iiujx niD3*7 ditt3D3^x nmi ,mx ddh a!?n -pin 
dui D’D’ nmx myi lyasa dix ua^? nan nnx i’i np*7i 
did p mxi .npsD ’i nn”nD n*7 pu nni -pin Dipna 
d’!?ididd’ix nai ’3 mini .ddi in'? ix xxdi nyD’Di nmx 

.D”1’DX131 is 

’D v^y ou’U’yn iiDanDn nyua ~\bab lannn !?x, :idxi 

xV l’^3 IDI’1 iyiD X11D31 ,p 11 D X11D3 13311 bx3’ X*7 D’l 

\pD *73 

-px nx’y ’b ]n. id’^ididd’ix iai !?x Dni3D3*7X idx 
:i^? idx V’pDy *733 my ’*? pi ”i’33i ”i’ps ay 3i3nx 20 
’Di .D’^’ii *?y lii’psi D313D 3D”i D’iay 1*7 vi’D ’D, 
\Dinay by mi’psn lnnaya 3D”i mi» b I’l’D 
13 nDD HXD -1113*703 IXSD 131 IPX. :Dni3D3*7X*7 1*7XD1 
\3’D1D HDD HI’ ’*7 3’D1D ’dV ^1D3 3’DlV ’1^13’. I1DX "fill’ 

ni’D px. :idxi 101*703 xin nxxa diii3D3*7x id’dxii 25 
Vds 3 on*7x x*7 uxi maya idiVdV ”ix nxxV idvi 
13DD lXI’D 1’1X 1D3 XII DI 0X1 1313’ 1D1D1 *7y3. I1DX1 
1’31 DDI’ IDX 3*733 1’Dy XII DXI bp ’ 1D1D1 1D11 ,^311 X111 

Mixnx by ami 
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nvrpan DrnaoaVK nnVm nso aj> 

VaDm Vmn -^aa nr^nn ’Ba D’ainnn .nma nn« nnatp^i 
naani nV nmp o’ainnm yns ntu n^nn ’a .ntt'pnn by aian 
? ^3Dn naan Vinn nxVnn nbnj nai .ins'? ^aDm rnsns tv 
rvnn ,( ?a *]^m nay new ny mnnn ,imna an’ natpn nai 
amp nai .mnnn b>y’mytsm apamai nutria pan mpnrn ?njKm 5 
’anrs mana pDynn 1 ?! l^ina nKttnn pan nai ,nan p mn 
thd na nimVi !?3 ki nn:«i ’aaa pDynn^a aia ny’Din 
’Di innnaa nnn iara apiD onN Va .N3D na by tppn p aia 
nt^nn ’into .uaa Vm nysV pva Nin hm nyxa ubaw 
n^i ,inn’D mynn .vnDia ms’pm mat? n^sai mainnn lorpi 10 
nr ^yi .na^nn nn«) tbis iavb> nw .vby pBNnai m'pty 
-jnnarm -psy by ^ran oann i!?i .vnmnn rai ’npBNnn 

\di^d -pwm 

in nnn. :ma miK nmp ~ib?« nn« nmDaVK dn nan 
ntPNa n ^a by p^in man dbdbi nnia psna inn nn’aa is 
mp d«i dvd’ ppn lans 1 dni ,D”nm .« aswn ma’^r 
,nann^ mmi m^a 1 ? ibid obnyn rnm .na’yan nlpann 
uiddi ‘pbn 1 ? innam may mm 1 ? iman man 1 ? layn moV wib'pbi 
naa pnyn 1 ? .nhya piDn Dn« ]a nnxi .nam 1 ? p’ 1 ? 
nnsi .ia naVa -pia^a nnan 1 ? ,vby -^lan nnw .ia mat? 20 
Dm!? .vm^as mun nnw .ia nam vaa yiD: 1 ? ,imna atsmn 
□n^an tni ?ddh ’ipyai onttm m« ,nn nn .nniN mm nn« 
mVsa ,nnsp nn« nnxp labni D’Enm is’pn ?Dma>tan nmi 
’n’rni .nas may nmtp ’ai n'pa: pr n’n’u m .ym arm nDpn 
'byb dub pm Da’ invnai pyn »i’yD^ d’jbd p« »a ,npn^ ’a na 25 
1 ’ni ^binb on’Nan n’aaiab> Dna psi D’^av Dnvna i^’xn 
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xp mpan oamaoaVx naiVin ido 

nabsn ’a ,0’naaa ayaa »•» -paa’ aayaa nr nana Dtpa 
nn« aa*< ... ■"paaa’aa I’mnaim -pniac’^na nats’ni aaa^> 
*.]iB^an aaaa "j 1 ? jasan aattn aa’aa "|V aann’ p !?ya.... 
nnya a^> ’a«aa anw ,aaaa max, :aaana aaaoa^N dk ]ym 
.anapa ixVaaaa nsr 1 ? para an«a .attmaaa ^ysaaa Naaaa aNaa 5 

'.-myi *]b>ana aVana n^’nn aoaa -|Va 
ahs. .•Daaaaoa 1 ™ dn o^iaiaanK ana naaaa n«r 
yaan p jja’^ya "^aa DaaaaDa^N on n« ,aan na^’an nnx 
“ 1 33 b’y naan anas* *?y aaaya aaBtpaa a’Naaaa aaaan pa ’a 
^y aa’b> nD nVd na .anasa oapaa my mai ima!?a atyaaa 10 
pp aya ^naa mu aa *a«ai onayaa nnam o’aaxya naaVaa 
^aaaa “j^an aa aa”na .antpy aaxaa naraa man .Ena a’tpya 
Daa 1 «Va .aaoa b>saa "ppa’ oaN Va ann«a nnaaVa yaaa 1 ? 
.anaatpn a’Vs on o yDaa aaaa yD’ N^a ,a’!?N anaaaa ^ax Da aaaa 
.abaa ^anaa aa ppaa aNEaaa ,aa nov nana a^x asxa ’aa is 
naatpaaa .am’* pa’E> ’a atPaNoaa ,araVara aoa’D ’a ^oDana 
-pa aaaya ’pEmnn ,maoa^« on ,n« .anaaa nnaaaa atpsa ya”aa 
naan 1 ? amisK’i -p^o^ aana ~\m haaa i^aV D’aaaa ’anaa 
aN’xaaa aap’V apa anaaVaV anaa^aa naa^> Naa D^aya ab aa’aa 
Naaa b>N ’aa»a .prna aaaa -]Vaa ^aaa aaaa ran D^aya p 20 
oaatp ’aa ’aaanaa .aaDa aaaxaaa aa’naaa a’^N a»N naDDaa 
"I 1 ? aa an’t? na VaDa p -psaa ’B’E>a any Naa did atpoaa -paN 
^aa«na ansap ’a ansaa ’a ’yaa .ohya *po ay aao paaa 

'.DaVt^a .aNa’P’a 

nnx ,-pna ’n«ap. -.D’^aaaaD’aN n« aaaoa^« a« naat?n 
*ia’D’ *7Na .Naaa nra nnV^nn aa^’ana aaaa ^y naaara Dana 
a^a’a b>y a»«aa aa^ay aa n’V^’D aaaa Vy aaaa nana b«a 
anana^a atpsaa a’aaV aa pDynaa aaD’a ana**!? aaa’ a»« 
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’Jnpnn omjoaVx tinbui ico p 

".n’lDiinaV ididi D’Hi3naV nuronm D’jmaV non ni’iuni .iyj” 
nmwn nn« iraNV nasnai .-pm nn« npnt?. nrm idn 
maiK no^D Va. nn« idn ’.non -pimam ,-pi3nn "pip’nD 
N’n ny’Din djdn. nn« ibn '.you min Vsi *)Vin nyu Vai 
M3y:itp mV ’ini ii3nm nan? m ntPNi .npim nnwnm nanp » 
'.n’V”nm D’limn p npDsn o’lV’m D’nn p npm. nnN idn 
an ’inN titi mnam nVimn nn« Vbd nriN dn. :nn« idn 
nusVn mm “|rmn na’NV omyn iiidj omys noa , 0 ’inyn 
|oi man Vn nnrnyn p rmnnn. :inn ion ’?"iinDo n’Ji’yim 
n’imn "i”n nnyi .nVron Vn nymn pi amon Vn mcmn 10 
*.n«xD 2 > non p Vyi ,no”p "pnVtPi 
raipV idn nmrx win Vy i3iV d’bidiV’bh iVd umo mi 
mnsm oiiom D’ltpm dos® Vy croiDiV’Bn miNtzm .Vim 11333 
mpa ny ipni ”ism ow imn ibV omVin omyn itwi 
|n«3 otP’i D’HBnn imam izw nn« im« mpi .nnp » 
D’BlDlV’Bn 311 1319 1131p ’inN VH . 0 ’ 12 CD Vt9 nN’imD3VN3 
nomVi nV iuV nnmn idn Vn inui .noon did ind:i nnmV 
nnn *pa Vxn nayi D’Niipn dni etci .miV Vy isiVi 
■pm® ’03 -pmN jn. jioni DiimosVN on dd nnm idn 
Nmm ?T , 3 , yV> oniN nB”s> m3 ominin “|V nsm in ,i»bj3 jo 
mptn ominan naya neoV idn ny -pan Vbdi 3ia -|V 
naDDii iVin noN3 n:a«m .DiN’n nsaia Vy n33ii Vbdh by 
3D’D3i *pV jmiNn n’twn in3D ”nni .iNnan ididi by 
□niN nyiaai "paiDNa oVidd rnsan pawn -pmna niaVon 
iat9 nmn ,]Vi3a sVn nsmi iV3»3 p’Vy ni3ii ."|Vp®D3 25 
1 iD” namnm iDiimoaVKi “jam .]Vi3a at^n n3iai jViaa 
nnnN D»n -|V p» nnyi .nnain -^nmin mVi9i -|V^m niDin 
laa i’D’ Vn. :iD«m onmoaVK dh iyni '.msaj nyrnn nsia 
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ds ’inpan omioDbx nnVm nco 

,innm nnn "pna iniD’iam pnxn o’BioiV’Bn ixeo p nnx 
mann ’in. noxn pa nnx pn .d’bidi^’B n»y nya» vm 
-p^y iDDjjDi penyn mix ?-pmai nixnnV "|yio nr no laxnn 
.onxon pa nxua nx f?ao "|b>b& nxi pa npan voewi 
VpmpB ins’ x^i *pDon -pryn xVi ,nian ’Vi “p'jy ibx 5 
pa no’ x^i nan’ x^i pmer onmoa^x Dvn ’a. :nnx nox 
woia ynm lmmr nan new nr. :nnx nox \yn pai am 
ninnan nnxnn imx’evni Kan by nrn D^iyn nnai maVon Vx 
D’tton le’Bib’ n’nm a’ann -pen vibV mner ’a 1 ? ix’em newa 
ovn. nnx nox \-pna lanana nan pa Kin nnyi 3 xui 10 
inainn, :nnx nox \npa pyV nnam nniDa'px niaVo nnnyi 
new .pe? 1 ? ’Va nnanon mnDian n'jxa inDim mnainn nb>xa 
nrn D^iyn ’a. :nnx nox Mmaai invna nnioaVx aaa mD’ 
:nnx nox \bov 13 P’e? 'ob nam mmann ia e>’ veoxa ^mn 
nn’BiDi^’Ba “(naan mxi loixyn pnyi ovxn -po^er n’x. 15 
ns’flioiV’Bn aemi pnon pnmn acn ,b»an nax ?]vina -pym 
•pnmix iynu nxo na 1 otntpon "(Van nn. :nnx nox '.nnnyi 
mnoon *po nnyn ninian nny "po ipos .i’i”i’y ^a iVin 
nos 'pnnana noem *p ooinerm D’nonxn *po ixen .niyioemi 
no ”|ao -)ynn honx nay nam mne> no "jaa nnsi. :nnx 20 
.D’lDewn “jiBDKi D’^’nm nmnin *po m: .n’nra Vionx mne> 
.■pawn 1 ? mpn pxi ma’on "jaa iposi .yDii ny’Di *p’n 
’na ny ix V?i» n’nn ’na nyi .-pna’x ipnsnm -pnoo lp'rmi 
p nmmn nanp nxo no. nnx nox '?nhn *pia^o n’nn 
nnx pDy nxen x^i imyn p yiin ,n!?yinn p pan ,n”Vyn 25 
'.ma’nin ixen mpnn nnaxi mxnn nnxeoi neryon non .nmnsn 
oVix ipmem p nanm non p ’nn amp no. :nnx nos 
D’yn vm oxi imVx’ D’aio vm ox .D’tpyoa o”i!?n nioenn 
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’inpan omioaVx nnVin ido ns 

pya nrai inb no lo'jiyn i^d f?m l man ova abiyn ip’ 

'iman 

nn'ry n 1 ? .nma ma ni’o man nr. :emn na mia^N mas 
n”n. mniNsin ‘rya ibn *.ma’ »ni nne> ’a ’a ’aV *?y 
n”m lyiissa I’pBi ’a i’a nny .pssVi paa 1 ? uniN msa s 
n’nn ’a -pisa nnyi -pais b>aa paan main 1 ? unit* msa 
nayi VaNan pna ’n”ne> ’a. rangier i’ps ibn *?*inNsin 
piN^ pirn mn D’VaNan aa’aa ppi mner ’ai .isy 1 ? i? 3 NB 
□npm in’ ’a .-pnnsiN mirnsa ran. mmisiN 'pya ibn '.lira 
Vnersn n^b naa OBnm ’nnpV n 1 ?!? na 'py np'pNtP aiaa ’iaa 10 
“imi’n’a n!?pim laain p ii’hdb ’n”n iaa. timtpa ibn 
iKa’ nnyi .maV men i 1 ? inn N^er ’a pma nyero a’»m 
ibn '.a'pyi mpaa men -p’py Dian nnaan mpaa -p^N 
naa ’iaa idi ranam my’ian 'pan ’iaa pasi. nrem miaa 
'.nan ai nnN oam naiy inN aem ’iim .my’iam ivsn is 
-p'pN y’ini men n'pb man -pina -p^N to. :nyie> ibn 
■ pmapi main yna. ra’naan ie> ibn '.ma 1 ? mis nVi leniaa 
mn i®« ~|Bsp mm ?n’Vy IB 1 ?®! po«n maim innyna ittain 
?nyaea nn’n ibn -pisD in ia’i n’n ibn -pisi in ym 
. 1 ’V”m -paniN pa nan pm -pman pa I'peia rj -|im 20 
oViya iito, :iibid ibn *.^aipa ’Va *p’ii nyaea ’!?a pnnsai 
'.D’maia naa iniflii o^enna iniN uaem d’!? 3 d 
nai^an mnm ipnaier avn nr in. :iBNm nnrp ntoi iam 
.mpn na l 1 ? mn nVb? ’a ima’pa s’wnV mpi .niDa'pNB 
Mn in. :iBNm '.D’aimin myn nsVnn nVn na p b»y 25 
;’ia ,-p^y maimi 'h bp. noNm .p 01 o’twn maa^ niBDim 
D’airan !pa pb ’imisi nnvn dib -pmaa ’innera nVnn maa 
iiNi .D’ain’i Vnbn hdbi ’npys 'n ’ibVi .nny ma ma 

MnaV i’Vn dob 11m aema 
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tx -aanpan oamaoabK nnVin nco 

anaasn nn’n nos. :nns nos ’.pnsn nra pannn san ^ran 
'.HTTni naVean mVan sn ’a ym sVa VnannVa oonnnV 
nos ’.pnaa? sana aanya pVoa aa’Vy nan nwya. :nns nos 
sVa yaan nasm noaa naa’ sVa man nasm pin noa. :nns 
yonar ny nnaDoVs na>yoo o’Vanno aa”n nao. :nns nos ’?yaa’ 5 
nan nnaina nnaoaVs aamaan sV, :nns nos '.ansacotp no aaV 
s’? yano. :nns nos \anmo ioa pnoa noao aanD’ sVa 
nan mtt>ya> no nn’» na nnae>o Vanns mtpyar no mn 

’?Vaapo 

Vaons ana’.n ’nns pnaa? Sana nnaDaVs nan D’aan. :nns nos 10 
nns pn sana nne> nns sa>aa yayano anan nns naa nano 
nnaDsn nDas. :nnsn nos '.n anan nns noa ny nna> 
.pDynon nr. :nns nos \auaa aan noVon eraaaa nDsa aan 
\aoVayV sV amnnsV a’wyoa mVy sVs aweaV apDy nn aS»’s 
aan’aan sVa pnoa now tmsn nr onpo nn. :nns nos is 
sVa; no naonV v\ nns nos \nny anpnp aoa nnaana 
'.nns ‘po a’Vs w nana ,Vanns a’Vs Dns ’aa Dmam an 
nna Vaaon sVa ina’so nns nas non sV yano. :nns nos 
s'? i 1 ? no ‘pas ?-paa 'py nVayn naaVo Vaao n’na -pnnao 
:nns nos *?naa:nsn ’annoa pp n”na nx napoo -psa papn 20 
:nns nos ’.yna’ mn sVar no -|noV’a> n n’a nVsa naa. 
*.awea noVop no sVs nos on noV’ar no nao’ya np’ Vs. 

’aa a’Vy nasVnn anaa prnn ’a nVanan nonn p, :nns nos 
iVaon nn n’aVo -|Vo nt nan. :nns nos ’.aVaDa nnsa tt>Vnn 
ansn’tp n aa noa’ p Vya .anna nan naansn annoa mVy 25 
naaan pa naan naon. :nns nos ’.anyoanar n aooya aaann 
naaVoa nno’a o”na naan sVa? odd nayn aatfoa nVpana 
Vse? san nso no 1 nVayn np’V nan. :nns nos ’.nVaa’aa 
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xd. tC^iu xLcrt xatui. xql xul: 'uatxa cctt xld au 
uxu uftuu cutiuL - , xaL xul: 'txu ua^au ucli^u iulucu i 
xol xul: *uit x^cacLLta* au axu UttU JCLtL <^xu uautdu 
"ucu iu uctU ^GtiL' ax^ d^ au a^aca ix<^ uax<^ d^ au a^xuLti*. 
5s xaL UtU xuai<^ caud trfuu utx auuu t^XLd*. xol xul: 
cdL xaL tad tcc^u*. xau xul: 'uaat x<^ iu luiaa a 
xol xul: 'uact x<^ u<^ta uui^a xaL cam ix<^ jc<^ riel 
’cl\iuL u* UtU cL tci^u <^aaui uSuu x»I cL cu ^lcl*. 
aua* lUii ari^iUtL c^Ut atartu aedatO - . xaL xul: 
os UtU 5UL ulcL <^x i/zic aact c^' icdaiUtL <^x UtU xld ctciu 
xaL xul: *cx as^cjlI uatu iaL a^atl uu^a*. xaL xul: ’diLn 
auaei t^dtJci tex dtjci xaL uaLiL act ted ua^ciu-, 
uiuc*. xol xul: "tarit ax^catLLia uxuutt xaL u 4 t atcritD xiui 
uiuc UtU xuai<^ axatl x^cacLua’ trtuu x^cacLLta rriau axstl 
si xau xul: *Lu ^ci LXtU curtain xaL tUULat cctt xlu Ct 
ardad xld catuu uuatl xL »ccu uxlq d^ lxcu ucccutcr, 
Ct ua atx' tx<^ tflitX coat emu Ct uix xau\, xql xul: "x^ 
ctda cu tUULri itiLU ^x^Uti*. xol xul: ”x^ tcau xua cutta 
at atuaic Ct utx ca<^a taau cutti' tat atuaic Ct utx 
oi xaL xd acLU aatu uxu ucta xaL aamuu xd acta - 
iLtt <^a^Cta utcuu catuu ufla - . xau xul: 'jxu ullL 
ucu aaU. xau xul: *Lt <^xcat dtqa CtUia»a catuu ua^aa 
<^x ri<^uu uaUtL edLeu uatu x^L iXtL <^x ccjclu tutLa 
xaL xul: 'ul xaL Utuu Xtaui cilxu tablet ccjcli aurf 
s uatu cutCt^L c<^x LatuL' taxtl uttri x^L c^x amtuLi. 
cccau xt ecu cL Utu^L rtu xaL c^cluj tXtL uttri x^tL 
xaL xul: 'ucl ex ^ xa cuLa^t cL ataLtL dL xaL 
ac<^ uGd' tat^ ac<^ atcu txxu aact iLtda ac<^ usd*. 
x<^ uc5i<^a t^tJCtXuL al udt^a - t^xu x^ti dua tdLuU iLtda 

St QQL Ul^UU M^CQCLLtQ LiRduCt 



ns 'arrpan ormoaVx rmVin nso 

niann ’Vi 1 ? Dnnmi DNnp naa nn .pana onyn ninny ’ViV 
'.on’jvjn niDai anny jinvy ’ViV nnV ni’Nnn mnVa nni .Dn’irN 
;ann ii’i’N man ,man anna nNnna nnV naan on. :nn«n nnN 
mV to omyfl naa ’a nainn ,aniN n’na mV tot? nsa dni 
nan in "piVxann Vapai nnN Vaan. :nnNn nnN \N3ia n’na 5 
'finnan maw n”n nan in nmeai n”n VaDn ?*p’aNii n”n 
vVVyni ,i’iay ura’ nV vpna ipna’aa man nr. :nnNn naN 
'?nav nV nNnm .iNmn’ nV amaVN ’idni ,npa’ nV D’VVyn 
?pr’n Van aaaa n”n ’a man nra naaaa nV j?na. :nnNn nnN 
VmnN imun -pinDn laa "pnn’i P|niVannn nyn n«a nai 10 
D’ 3 ”j’j;n lpnya. :nnNn naN '.man ’aoV Din "paVin n’Van Vy 
ninnan lsVm -|’Vn Dnaaa nmVnn inai -pniViann ipDBi iaa 
aiana in ,na n”n naN nVnam nyn Vy myninV Vainn ."pa 
na 7 -paa D’a’n mam nix D’ana in -paVin nnN -pmaaV 
Vinn naN. nnN naN 'inr -jV pn’ “]’N Vdn mi pinn nNB 15 
pmnnV Vainn nnyi .Vsa -jam naaa n”m ,-pnnn’ mm ”|inan 
naND. :nnN naN '?-]V nna na nxpa "j’Vy Naa dd nxp 
Vain nV nNVn ~|nNxni ."|V nnanna di’ni ma’Dn -|a ipaDa 
NVa nVia’ in mpn an in taVama mpn an nnyi .nnsa 
ny mVyD nVnaa ’D nn. annNn naN '?maa nVi -p nanna 20 
nnan "]V mapV -|yan na .naa ny naana nxpi naN naN 
’a. :nnN naN '?"|niaa man *jV pn’ NVa *pina naian 
’a laniNna imaVn naaV D’aVan nraa n’na na D’DNia lanaN 
"I’Vy Venn naya naa -pain iaaa nna mi .niaVan "|aa nnD 
nnNa nna pnnna orn nan ia n”.na nn Damn nna mi ,nnya 25 
am i’Ni ,Nan oViyV pn’ NVa nn oViya am i’N p Vy .ia 

\nm oViya pin’ NVa Nan DViya 
■jnN’X’ nVaaa -|’N ! DinnaoaVN ,"|’Vy naNi ’in. :nnN naN 
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.LCLl LCL.a .a«U ^UL MULll LUd DIOC. IUCCUU*. 

si ecu,. clm 4 ua.adu uimu cmu ucuicu: *xiu» d.cU di^ a.^caia.a wca. uaa^cu ^adl 
cmuI iuc icxau aai uhliI ^ac. Mac ilcuu ccmiuu UMuh 

i ecu,. eLMa ua.adu umu cmu ucuccu: 'xclu cism* h^cocluo occ^ cm^cxlumu 
aUriUL d,CCLU UUO*. Lril UXUL LXOU: "XLd JU UOIU d^CU XLQ 

aau cauuj xuaid, uuac <^<auid' lUcU <jLud xuaid, aau cau^u 
uxl< 1*. urfl uuxcail uxau 'xu <^u uac^iu i cccu uxlq uaa 
cd, xua aca au caaua a ucccua LiCcU a Ldju da 
oi aiau rid, ju*. ucx d,su UGcdjiaiaca uxau Xd,u:a: \ucu 
cl cd, uacu ri<^ a<^L »ccu rid, ju ted, uuaai cua.ua 
icx al uuri cu caUcU aicu istu al uqic au cau k u ex* irid, 
uxau: *iu uaa risai a uuuuu ixual* a acuiu ua^ciu* 
sc ix ul cl uisai rid,a dLica luxal cuica* uril Lx<a uduxoa 

atriu riL xsa k xu«I luaa asuuL xacu riuacU*. 
axuaid,*. xauu uxulu: "iu djti ail Ci xuaidj Ucuu aacad,uL 
cad, u»u Xd,cacLua cuaui u. xuaid, luaa uic^uci auu 
cciur. xauu uxulu:'uul casual ccaiudi*. xauuuxuuu:*aic 4 u 
oc uriiauu acecu* mril xuu uaditciu tuxau: 'uurici x^cacuua 
Ci acuu uuciQ UuU lacuu uaua: xuu*. luccau cd, uwua 
cuuL xcau ud,L' ccoj k uridua iric^ cl cad,io rid,cL u* iau* 
iracriu* id, 0 LCc i^auuc* i^idjc c t xu aauuu ^cu xuua iui^cu 
ituccauu* luca^u i<a^iu* uuau luucuau., iujccLU icicuu., lacriu 
s a<aa d,uxiui* a t ju uuriui criu Ct uicuju icuucuu* uauu 
tucu uaa »cal id,x «d<{' auu><a id,x tucu* tueax CcU x»<a d,x UcU 
icuct »u <^i uad^c.a <^X4aui luuiui^i cdauui' itccUi uxluu djsuLi* 
tuxau: *uaui d,a« <autaS du d,caa k n ucaui ixd, xsa t xud aaca^ui* 
uUk excau uicu uxuil d,su xai xi^Scua' UcX td,uu sm 

[xqui aiaui 
II 
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xn anpnn omaosVK nrcVin noo 

’^D’n Va ^>n nbw naa ,an? an« NDai paaa rmm nViaa 
axa .nVnaa naaVm naia^i nnrm niana an’^N *i’DinV ixn .p 
.OHxaa an? paaa inia’^nn ama nn« a’NBaan miaan’ aaw 
na«^a!? an? nao *)^n p’ aaw iaa? sansa vn« !?k axa 
!?n v^aa *]iDNa aaa!? n!?a aawa *na .nxmaD’^Ka maiap 5 

.vay »idk’i nan yuan na’an 
”ay naa iniana^a DiaaaoaVN aas n« onwm dikb^ib npa 
mVaya mia’an o”na inrnaa lawaa no^a ana lawn imsan 
dinb’Vibi .onxaa naa aaw n«HaaD^« a’ya ama’baa .D’aasai 
ooVan ,vby v»ay a?’N .naaaan as^ D’aVin aaaDni dhbti !?ai 10 
naspai .vby ma’p an« Va twm ,p»a ’asm D’B’n* D’aiai 
’3’ai lpaiai paapi D’Vnio aaa iaan Vaa aniBO vn vapa 

.d’beq 

130 nae?y naaaa? p inrnai .nap o’nan Q'vbv vn v*n aan 

nn^nV Bpe? nV naa> a>an DHB?y p ayi van# ay nnVn^ ^»nn is 
mai2?a nvm nan** m nnn yaan neat ay pattn ’aay ay 
aae? na?an .D’aan ^»a yaan ,naa^a ow on»yi D’flaen D’a>nai 

.ima or ay a pw 

’y»aa ova a”N anina naa ,a?aa?n mara n*n nha ma 
D’trnn ne?an naa? n»nan u'vbv v*n aa> »na .a?aa?n n«a:a 20 
nn«n :a«a D’haa any naa?y vbv naa vaaaa .D’B» a'a 
naiB’BB’N n«naaD’V« na»n iNBH’BiaBa’N n«naaDa^« 
’D’BDp’a 'naaoa^K ;n’a?^a?n p^MB’pna’B’ n«naaDa^«] 
'naaa’Vx nwn ;m’e?annj ppaatv 'naao’^K ;n’y’aan 
na’Btrn jn’yawn ia’B ana by naovn nN’aaaD’^N ra’aaaix 25 
nn’pyn ;n’aaaa nsnaao^K rvynwin ;^aaa 'najD’^K 
oa»n jaiVipaN nKnaaD’VN ae?y nn«n ipaaaaBa’K n«naaD’!?« 
.aiDn aa? by o^’B’xia aa?y rmbvn ja’axaa ns’aaaD’VK aa?y 


nn« i^naa prm 1 



'inpan DinaDaVx nnVw ido as 

inixtP’ ipx mrs onnai ns Dm3D3^x yiBEO *.on’Vx -|m« 
isi ]3 nnx m .p D’iiDm nnan lttry’i .oVixa noon oy 
|r ’wk bz vis 1 ? ixiai ,^3'nn nyer ns mns 1 ? Dm3D3^>x 
tt>Di noa *ia’i mxi omx Dm3D3^x nixia 'n’l .nxmpDi 
nx nr ranxi ”ym ”nx iprn. ton’^x idx’i vsa nx piBDi » 
ntm nx ,-|^on wmx. :iidxi inai o^ip ixttn '.m^n ini nr 
DimDaVx ]y’i '."iniD nnx ii’Vy *ii^d’ »d ’3ynm “pi’ya 
DB’Vy I’^on 1 ? 03’i’ya aina .nxmpo ’uw ’msi ”®3x. nwn 
tPBi itt?x nnx. maxi ny’i '.d’bdd ’3xi oa’Vy iiVdi mixip 
-|^dV xp’oi’B ii’^y n’xnp ianat< ,-j^D irVy *yb>D3 ipx uwx 10 
vibV xnp^> Dimoa^x isi '.*ima nnx i3’^>y -]iVd’ ipx 
prn .xp’ni’B. :vbn idx’i .ns 1 ? yiai xp’Oi’B xiai .xpm’B 
•y^x mpsio n’nm .nxmpo 'urn ^y -pVon nnx ’3 yoxi 
n’n’ ’'’i !?n p’x^ n’m .nxmpoi ]v ’ttox ^ai mx roxsn 

'•imrya u 

.hii ’33 DmiDab’x -pi .m iptM’i mx mx D^ia itm 129 
□ym l^ip nx xtrn .ipiV’B men nxmpoo nnx w’x n’n dpi 
nx p’rnm li’^y -|b>o -pax dib’Vb ,umx umx. tioxi ni’p 
03dx .D’D’yi D’niD” iimx nD’i .openai mVttai oi^ea 13’ma^o 
nyiani onsin nnn^t? ie>x .ibo 1 ? * 731 ’ ’d -|mi33i "|noan 20 
’nn /-|mi333i inmyai incana ynxn noy bs irnnni iris!? 
woo Vy op’i msoa n* nx -p man nx omiDaVx yiotto 
I 1 ? nx. nxmpo pcrVa idx’i mx’i pb3 103 i3’i .atm 
'.nxmpDa oViy^ aittm x^> ’3 DimDoVx 
Dn 03 133 ’113D3^X ’331 nx OyDIBO nx’inpo ’W3X1 25 

nnx nine nny i3’mo aio ,*^on i3’3nx i3^» X3 ix. moxi 
1 ’x /nioaVx X 3 nx ?nx’ 3 iipo niaVo oViyV om’ i’xi .“pio 
:idixi mxnoi nan nn omiDa^xi "fwvsn n oyi ,13’iy^a *ib>n 
’aion i 3 r 3 itttxs oao® iat’ xV inxmpD n 3 x oaV ix. 
anr misyo nxn^isx ^an i>x Dm 3 D 3 ^x nbv rx ’.awbv 30 


D n«*nr« in » 2 : nK’jnpD 23 



ax 'anpan oamaoa^N rvn’nn nco 

n’n* annaNDp *aN nas’taaN .nN”np nna n’n’ naoa’ta’a annaNDp 
.nN’aN^> n*aa n’rr annaa’a .on*Vy la^a 1 ? aV naN* *a nN’bns n’aa 
rwmai nN’nopaai ,-]^an Naa: ns> n’n’ naB’aaN p DNaa’ 
.naopn nN’an’B n’aa n’n’ DannaaN’Va .’n^pan n»N o’BONn a^tpa* 
.D’asa^as n’aa n’n’ ’NnnsN .nN’afNnN n’aa n’n’ oaaaNa’D’^ s 
n’aa n’n* nN’D’^ND .nnsD n’aa n’n’ naB’aaN ]mn aBNnNa 
nN’aaVap n’aa n’n’ nN’Daaaa’B .anna ’nw db> n»N ’3”Dao 
DaaaasNnNB n’aa n’n’ nN’pnNiDaN .nN’na’Na anDaap iD’attna-j 
.’3DNB3N n’aa n’n’ aaN’ao .’N’na’Da ’p«n«i didi«p nn msp nya 
dib’Vb .’B”B n’aa n’n’ ’aanpNaNaa .D’aN’apaara n’aa n’n’ aN’p’D 10 
n’n* di«’B’^id .nN’a’anN 1 ? n’aa n’n’ ’anNBDNnBa /aaNn n’aa n*n’ 
n’aa n’n’ nN’aap’nN .nbanan ^aa n*aa n’n* n’aacaN’B .ons n’aa 
n*aa n’n’ in’diVhbn .nN’^’arac n’aa n’n’ aN’pnN .’Dash’s 
.nN’aan’asVp n’aa n’n’ aVaN’Ija .nN’a’D’a n’aa n’n’ ’aa^Na .nmsp 
n’aa n’n’ aN’nNp^NB .nN’iNn^pa o!?B>an’ n’aa n’n’ DaN’^onN is 
.Daaana n’aaa "i'tb aNnpn O’PBan a’n’ D’aaN’V ’bun .nN’p’aaN 
on aan’a oanN^ aaaEH o’Dsan a’n’ oanNa o’naaan D’BUNn ^>aa 
!?ay ONa on’^N *naNB> on 'bn hne’ n»Ni b>’N Vaa .DnVna 

'.DnaaV ’n’jyB 

nam n*?Nn onann bn naaas^ oannaoa^N nbo nawa *nn 20 
, 0 ’pnoa o’ayna o’y^D nat^aa onn pnsa ptna nhna nnyD nan 

.Vaa naaVa ^a nnnn 

128 nN’aanpaa p ’nana *?a aaap’a ,DannaDab»N nn’B ynaa tn 
apyasn .nsnn ^ana ^Van b»a*n bn asaan nanVa ’Va D’naan 
o’Bu *]Van aa’aanN aaaNnn nV on. ao’aaon Vw onpn bn anasu 25 
’nn \nanaa ]pr by !?aana N*?a .na’tp ®’N oy paa’ ann ’bV DaVaa 
O’naayn o’EUNn bn noN’a ^nbh oyn rapyas nN DannaDa^N yaae?a 
nana on. aanoN’a anaayn ’?”anN3 nrn o’tMNn hp no. :vby 
nNna nb on aa’ananV anoNa ."jnaNnV "p^nb? n^N nN’aanpaa ]v 

| B <n n«nr«a noun « || b hpiA’hibi htiuji [n mnwai nunopaai» 
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’mpan ownoaVx nnVin aco s 

’udm .nm’xia. notoi 'na^Da^M ]ya woo -pasa nnM nrno 
.nn’yn ’npiDn ,’*? ’yDD nnyi nsa >b qnanM n«*?B 3 .nmyjn 
nm’sin inDBnm '.d’m 1 ? naan nan ’pm ’mnn ynir Vm 
dbj nan *pm msa nx pis Dm .nmnn Vm inM’am inpanm 
max xd3 by 3D’ ’d ynmb yam pVan max nnx. noxm s 
nas’i vaman ’d nyi -panx “jiV»o’ ’di -pin nnx -^on 
Dxav nx nab’Dn xapm \oxai’ nx ’^x xap. tDianjDaVx 
\aBion pyDD nx ns 1 ? xi xap. tDxav 1 ? "i^nn anxn .-^on naV 
nx xi np .pyDD. pVnn vVx anx’i pynD xna’mi .inxnp’i *i^’i 
*.nanx aDx nan nx vaai aso by amai Din^ipn nxi nopn 10 
pynDi nnsV Vnn DiaaioaVxi nopm DinSpn nx pynD np’i 
oax’B’^ix na^nn p DiaaiDa^x nx. rnxnxn ’nan nVxi .ama 
D’xa D’iia: ’aa^ nvyai ’nyn djdx ,nVin ’nmn by 3Di’ 
ant mnnx nWn aDx ,’aa D’VimoD’nx ,-pVx mxx .prm xna 
nnsna aDx Va’nn nna Vxi D’nxa at? Vx nia^nV aDx « 
’naDm .ant na’a D’nDyi nxn pn bo’nn Vxi ,’Bu aap’ nnDi 
an aDx nnxi ;onny mnD^i D’nxna wvn ’flu by 
ni’nV ’mo ’nnx dd aap’ ’sia ,ntn rnpna ninx aDx 
p ab»n ’nDx ntssn dx mux .D’nxn ’d:x na’Vx paa’t 1 ? 
,nb>n napa dxi miisnn nDxa idd lxnpi ,’nnn na’^y "pVn’ so 
m^Dn ’nDx naxsim .muna -]bo omVy map’ nxninpn ’Dm 

.’’annni ’’masix *?a by 

by Vidd’i nx’anxi np’nsxi omen an: n’m dix’di^idi 
nDx nn’n nDx naasix’ 1 ??! .x’ntn’a ay xnrx’mx ”n’H bi 
am mm iid’bi .hdnV n’nn ’dm nn wan ’3M dib’Vb 25 
.mnpn aiDM by D’ani vn’ nM’j’D’V’Di pa’DiM 1 ? .n^iaan aiDM 
.nM’aM^M an: mm hm’di^’b .nM’V’^’x an^ n’n’ DMma’Di 
.HM’aDaiD by a’u n’n’ irxip .nMH’D ana n’n’ aiDMB’am 
n’n’ asiDn iiynD .nVtajn nM’a’D ana n’n’ dib’Vb ]a ourom 
.nM’V’Bi’Bi nM’X’V ana n’n’ ’aaM’V .k’jijb’K ’31 ns’^imsp a’u 30 


•nyia :'Ti33 |’nyi 11 



dd 'anpnn ornaoaVK nnVin idd 

0X31’^ imi .10Xn3 W3 "IPX lVpB3 DX3V nX “|’1 DinaDa^X^ 

i 1 ? nxn mn xbn ,bbe>bi ]h x'pa DinaDaVx man -\m by 
Dxar nwn n'jyai xmn avnai .unx man *ipx maya aiya 1 ? 

.imanh DivraDaVx -j^oa im ann 1 ? 

127 by amx xan antn moia nx oxav npn p nnx ’mi « 
pan .vanfli in» ay mne^i ViaxV naiya Drnaaabx pVitp 
I^an a!? aiaa ’mi .nnatpa mem “|Van phtp !?x Dxav 
hd nnna eon nx xxm anrn y’aa nx Dxav np’i pa 
DiTDDa^N nnem .nintp 1 ? Di*naaaVxb> inami pn ay ddh anyn 
pyam inirnx a’Vam a’mxi ddh nx mint? nnx ’mi .nnaeu 10 
e>’xa n:«’i .maam vrac by larnaa ViB’i mai nVna npyx 
bya ap’i aya nan .mix naiyi iaba ’xnn v^x y’aan 
'.oaaa 1 ? a am maen int^i lVax. mensVi me& nax’i p^iem 
pViem ^>ya aha nanp’i .laainea ’a manb me> la’^pn x^i 
tppa’i .naan by ^is’i laaspa *nna DmaDaVx nx ixtsm is 
nx Dxav np’i .ddh x’pn ]yab> vsa nmx d’e? 1 ? nnx nxia 
vfla nmx aem amaaaVx !?x nami aaa mix ntpa’i nxian 
hana v^x pxa ixxa ’a Dxav nanaa nae>a nb ’a ,x’pn*? 

]o pnnxn ynn DiTraaaVx!? nyn .naixa mx ym xh aiertw 
mnB^> nvx vsa nxian nx 'miDa^x aw ie>x nnxi .pewm 20 
.n^’Vn mxn ny nan is?”! .man b>x *nvn ^amn nyt? nx 
nan nx naan laatpa ^»ya DmiDa^x byn n^n mxna ’mi 
xua’ x 1 ? pa 1 ? man ^>x itpsa “p^emV v^inai vma -|Vn 
wpx naVan nax’xn mxna ’mi .a’an nacna ma’ 1 ?!’! aViy^? 
nnaa ipsa nx -p^em^ xin -^m ’ai Dm 3 Dab>x n»y ib?x 25 
naxm mn ’aaa nbnp nx xeini mpanm iniPBnni vnnx pm 
nai in^’Bxi -pin mpaa ’an’ann imbrnm mnpn mx ,'b mix. 
nana mwya n^’Vn 7 "]e?b 3 nx manV mtpyb psnn neix nr 
,’ 3 nx nnx /mx nmai nxi ax ’V i’xi nain’ »axi !nrn 
mia aia nnyi ?*iay nannn ova ’ananx ne?x "jnanx mx 30 


jr’i ^nsa nr”i « 



-anpsn oanaoa^x naiVua idd hd 

-p^aV no DmaDD^N ^y nan N’xan man D’Bysa ,D’an b’emn 
yaaoa ’nn .mN’B’b'iN na’ran !?n n«a nyaatpna an^aanpaa 
^ni?nna naa DavaaDa^N n« aam 1 ? arena naB’Das ’a dik’B’^in 
ntaB’Da« reas 1 ? Nanp 1 ? n^trna .naV asynna *tnb na^an 
•pa nyaatp ’aaa new nyaatpn naaa n 1 ? ,~iDB’Da«. n’b>« nawaa 5 
nn« ppaaa ,nyn napna nature "jaaV ^>y anan i^y ’a 
dn near *pyiV .area ntreanpa naa^a nnp’ra ’aa n« annV 
dhhx B’aVa ynan ’a nyre N^n .iaaa prn mr nvnV imaD 
anVnh nn’anpa ma^a pnnn^> aiDnn "paa ?pt«n ’aay Vai 
a’^na DmaDa^NV anay b’b^n ’b^n *)Vh ’a nyf nVh ?aay 10 
”IE?sa *aaan>a *1!? nation nnya .naa pto nm* N^>n ?-pa nnr 
’a "as dint *1010 Vaa n*?Nn onam anr yattw n 1 ? -idn 
’bb sar nann ’.nay reonn K^a ,man ” 3 B -pam ava 
.«iyn “idi D^aa na^an ’as n«a Kara .iBn iDB’aan nsa naVan 
anaponba amaDaVs n’an 1 ? aafl’aatt aan nV«n anann m« « 
nisisna paa nnaaaa vb’K pto nn« «sn V« i^a .bd 
« snm .iaaa nay’a na a^> min BDn p aaaa rcpan 
,( ?a anlra’ s'? ntcw *tnb pin bd v^»n usam inn .an^Nt? 

’'ra nafl’aaN npn .apim aayr nsa anVaa’ t<Va aayr ^raa 
^na ’^a iina aa msay ’^ana bd aaana aem nn« msay 20 
Vn annb»D’a .anaap .nnsn aaa rea inn ’^an ns npn .nns 
nnaa Da-anaDab’N aapD iNaaa. nox!? a’bs aan DamaDaVs 
new non Damaoa^N n« np»’ ]yaV D«aa’ i’n« rea ’^an n« 

’.aaana 

ana« nson aab>n oamaoaVN aa^nn ann a’a’a ’.in ^ 
aaa’« amaDp aV n^an naiH. :na«’a aVa«na«« ]yn .a^attnaKN^ 
a«aa’ b’N anann bdh «an Vaaa amaop saaa ’nn ’.“py paa 

.a’n« 

nana n’na a’^K p«aa oamaDaVN^ npDDn n’n DNaan 126 
nnn ann B’D’a ’nn .nua anaN anaw n»n DamaDa'rNa ,nana 30 
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tb nmpnn oamaoB^K naiVin nso 

map 1 ? *?nnem p ^ya .omaa 1 ? maxn ana^’na’ nnx ’33 mab>a 
ikot» pnanx dik ’an naa^a iD’aana mo’ xb> nts>x janann 
aoy awn 1 ? aman 1 ? ]an’ x^a .-pmna janma inb>yo inn’ Da 
amaw’ naaan naxm Vxa .o’yn D’nx oat2>m ^?ax .papa pan 
Di^en .anaon ncma mmnn oyaaa a 1 ? ’non naaaa x^x aoyo s 
D a 1 ?!? x^> ,i’b>y m 1 ?^. :asioa nnxa nsD amo^n^ anaa \”pb>y 

'.pana oabw dm ’a anaa 

na*?aVn anr maxn ’nt? mt^y 1 ? 'nnaDa^x aam p onx ’ma 
Dna nnx Dt2?’a mmnapa annaaaa aspan nt?yn b>a p’^y aana^a 

.onsa nnxna ^aaa 10 

124 ’ma .p aaaa nnx nt?x n^m ^aaa Dannaoa^x na’na ’ma 
mn «ann nyana .DannaDa^x bn anax’an nVnt?a anaDa’a annVa 
nanh anaa’nna ,nn n’na nana Bin nam anaa’D nya at?xno 

‘ amxna DannaDa^x !?nan’a .’n n’na naaat?o na’n naan mn 
aVaxoaxx a’as 1 ? xanp 1 ? oannaoa^x aac’a x^sn !?nan .nxD nan’a is 
paeD’a nyan nx a^axoaxx mxna ’ma .nyan nx anxma DDapn 
*1’D’ aanp p p^nn ’aanx, :nnxn pan c?sa naa naxn a’sa 
a*?ax’nxx ]yn *?na’nb> nt?B’x i’xa„ anoxn DannaDa^x jyn '.moV 
na xan anaaw nya at?xno nyan ’a nxn p^Dn ’aanx. :noxn 
.n’nn x^a nnx noa po’ aanp ’a nna’ nn ^b Dnx naana 20 
D’a^an ’a nna’ nn ,’n xana raa’n man xan nnoVa anaa’aoa 
Dannaoa^x yaot?a ’ma \mnnaaa pxa a’n’ pnnx aa^o’ nt?x 
’ax yna’ .^anan *?xn. :naxn naxn aa 1 ? ^x axyma aoan nx 
’an 1 ? yanaa ,p’ns nnxa .nrn Dapoa moV 'b anna ”t?yo ’a 
’aj psnn x 1 ? nt?x nnxa .’anyao nnxa nan napy 1 ? ’nat?n 25 
Vas’n nnya .nt?y inayV m!?yb> iwya aaaa po’a nan imnx 
,’ma onx pm pa ’3’^apnt? pas 1 ? inox p inay manna xa 

'p’^x n’psx ’not?aa ’nana 

125 epan .nas’taax aattn nx’aanpoa nnx t?’x mn onn D’D’3 
a’Vx anpVnn .Vaa’ xVa oannaDa^x iVna n’m 1 ?®^ nas’Dax 
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’jnpan onuoaVs nnVin -iso id 

onin iVxe?’ diox mu3 Vyi oneny Vy Dmx lVxp’ xV mmp Vy 
nmnsra man nxro nnaV Dons n^snn p Vy .onmimo Vy 
nno Vpn ,nann nr s’twnsoi .vVy mp’ p Vy ,-|Voa nmso 
.nVon cyan p anV *pVnm cyan monyoi nonVnn niDoyoo 
•pnxi prn iDya \m Vxi .ayan myn? nynV mxV mxn s 
nimao nmtrmi nnym ’3’xr nmoo nnxn ’3 m:pi ttrVn xVi 

.□nyjn 

Vy Vain -|Von nm’tp xVx nmm pain mmoo pxi 
mm .ioya iotp xxn -|Van nan nVanai nrinn o mx ’33 
□’an iVtP33tp nan Vtpam p nnsx Vax nnxon nxra -pixo 10 
•pn oVxtP’ttr mV mry 13 m mx ’33 an ’3 .mryn ntppaa 
poyV 13 lV’yv xV .mV mx’P naa xVx pyv>V nix’t? non 
mrya imnno nsn ’ 3 x 1 .nmtPEua nVyin mnnar na Vax -pm 
;yn mtpyo aio VVa -|nn Vy aim n”t£>y ’3 inoixa Dimnoix 
’3 ,mi33nn nnaa xim aioa ynn Vy nai’tp ntsox ’3 is 
noVV iV nt?B’x ’3 .pnx aioa ninainm yen yna mnainnn 
pipn nxam aViyn Vaa lyatp xx’er naa -pimaa Dnx ’33 
inon’tp na ’3 ym .inya aim nmn ntpy p Vyi ,iarn ’3B Vy 
nanxn xm manx’ty noi nnn npn aVn pix 1300 mx ’33 
nanx ViVan .onann ’3P pap ]3 Vyi .naxan pVm my’imi 20 
panV V’yi’tp na nanV -po’ xVtp na naa mV ami mx ’33 
aimn Vxi .ntrryon p nnv naxan nnx n’aipoi anx ’33 ’3 
niyoa nann ’3 *imaa Vy ypr Vax pnVyD V’be” nr ’a 
innannni t^Vnn nanp ’3 ym .nyaanV Via* nnx ’3 pmc 
nnyi mynis am innannm prnn nanpi *pm nixon am’ 25 
]yoV ponV nannnoi anpnnVo y3on Vx ]3 Vy ,nnp’ E?B3i 
nan Va max’ D’D’n ’3 ym .ona maan 3’Pm onanx n3pn 
D33’K> no xVx .pann imaxn nmxn inon mmxn ipnan 
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rm 'ircpan omaoDVx nnVin aco 

attw nmpn ^>aa -piK myi •paaaV ia’»pn atrK -pens! 

\*PK2cd 

d’3^d iVa DnaaDa^K. :mn» mi’K D’haiDDHK ainan 

1D1DH pK atPK3 ’3 ~]b mm yin’ .Dl^E? ,"|3T D’VlDlDD’nKD 

in’s’! mtt H’3 en» na by onayn pi pnan id pariDn 1 ? 5 
p pK o niDsna ]3 ,DH33in onann np’t? ‘paK -pixa v^k 
k^?k n'pyin mwV om^K -paxnp noa am 1 ™ psnDno nDion 
enasnco. tD’bnDiDDHN vVk ansi \ana aaaam npm nnan 
’3 ,DnanK enaam om^K *p’tana ayn by man minx 
.^Viy am^y nuantpo aia am’ dh’Vk *p’ana ananK -jnc^pa 10 
.nonm ntP’n npyoa dk ’3 maa^m mown Piaan k^ ’3 ym 
:na«’ kW Vnntpm mtpyV 1 V 31 ’ nan^» lboveo ponn ’3 ym 
p^nai Dirn ’’pya bz by ■fpo -jam .'wyw nno dVdd, 
oyn ipn 1 ? * 732 ? -jV H’dvi -pia^D -ppv» noDi .ma^on pan* 
n^’ranma^oi .□’ynnnnaDbKViD’aicannnaD'pffKnmnnP’na 15 
u maaV •paxp hddi .man mao'? naiao K’n ’3 na’p’nnn 
D’naya bm i^d ay oyn ’3 .ma^nn n'pyo b'owm ’3bd 
. anayn by ^upd’^d aia D’tpsin by anK bwo'VD .Dosin'? kV 
rn’Dw "imaa pain ’aa nbvoa by onayn nVtPooa nman Vai 
p’Dm .in’ na’En ’3 aenn Kim nax »aa nn’Dtp by ninnan 20 
nia^nn pan’ 2?pao Kint? ’iso p’nnn nr ids ^tats> noa b>nan 
pax iD3 sin bnan ’3 .n’p’ran ids ma'pnnD pina aaa pKi 
n’n» no niaVon n'pyo ’p’bp’ ntPKDi .aK idb Kin "iVoni 
n^DDni .onay iny Va 1 ?! iaa nw Kaip Kin o Das -|Vd ntpiy 
Kim .iaa dki onayn nVtPDDD aia onaaam pain ’aa by 25 
nxn nnKi .nanan osan ’VyaV pt? boi oaK ’aa bob ’iKn 
a’om -panan pnoD loyo’P noa -|Von p Dyn nawo n’onV 
oniK iKn’tso D’aanan anayn ’3 ."|anBi “]nn’Ki i^iy aaia Dna 
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’jnpsn omioaVx nnVin nco id 

nnm nx man 1 ? pxi -jiaa nan "i^a j’x DnmoaVx nnx nnxa 
hs’i n^xn nna-ja nana »m *.pxn ’any Va ntraai 
mpami rva '-imDa^x intrsmi .DmJoaVx ’Vn ’jb!? l^ix’-np 
ntrxi ’mam n’B’yn ”nxi ’ax in'nx’mp nax’i .inpemi 
mm is nn mm .-j’^n isy innx xa ’mn ”myi 5 
^>x iVix’mp atrn .mVtra nnxa in 1 ?’! \nn”n ’D’ ^>a 'by 
DmaoaVx nan nx Tin x 1 ? wtrx ^>xi vnx b>xi ,n’y 
inx’irx i^o ms inn japn vnx lay am laaipm jb nmi 
nx na’mn yiaira ’mi .nan nx man naVan lex b>x max 
,’pxmp ’V’Bix’b'p ’x. :*iaxm -jam mnnn xnm ma nan 10 
-\ba 'ny -jptrn natn ,pxn nua ^>a by nnai ’Bva mvb>y 
?-nna vnuo x^i r\jbb vnmn ynai .-jnnxa ntryi n’aVa 
lay man ’nvna rnalran *73 by nvVyi mv^y ’n”n rx ’a 
mninaxi nVxn anana my nanm '.D’anx trnya nay mairVi 
naxy nx mn 1 ? na^an pianm .namV mVaw xV mnnyai 15 
xV max .maa b»x nam ymvi n^am jb nx’m nmn ^>ax 
.mnanx ntrx 'miDa^x nanxi nptrn j’s^nV n'na’ nmn 
DnmDa'nx nx vtr-iB mxna ’mi .iV»n !?x atr DrniDa^xi 
.imp ntrx b^ nx anmoaVx ibd’i .’•’ nx lWmi ixa maim 
Vx mrx Dnmaa'nx n^’i nVxn anam nnx ’mi... 123 

ay mix nixaman Va !?y ia*i D’Viaiaanx ^xi lax dix’B’^ix 
ln’rtraa nnn lma’na bj yuam innm’i .nx’max -j^a ms 
.B’Bien n’trnai maitra msiyi nvnn ay an^a ntrxi 
mrx xin ainan nna’xn nan by un 'l^iaiaDnx ina’tr’i 
,DinnaDab>x n’ab>n -jVe ^>x d’^ibibdhx. imrxn nan n^xi vVx 2s 
•jn^na by ixa lanatm inna’x ’n^ap ’a -j’bx mm yrv .anVc^ 
mm .m'rina manVaa -j b mn mrx jimf’an ja nxa mnnm 
y’aan mrx ^>an xma^ ’nVian ’ma ^aa natr jma 
natr nxn -jVi » by imy* a”m^xn mm .ymV amaiyn 'ra 
ntrxi -jnty mrxi n’sry te?x bi by a”mVxn bt< ’n'rmi .nVnn 30 
intr nsrx .»jmnai ^’pa -|ay nVn a’trmm nvnn i’a -pV’xn 



id arrrpan oithod^k nnVtn aso 

pyn iina Diaaioa^x Baa .d’^hj oasy nsm Dtp noya ’na 
nrvND ia’yi anx tp’x xaa my aaa .Dn’XD aaiaia nam 
^psa Vnana xinn tP’xn Diaa3DaVx nixaa ’na .pha aia 
•.Diaasoa^x *iy’tpv !?xn. :xmn tP’xn vVx aoxa ias by px 1 ? 
'?nay ^?x nano aiax nm nnx rbn aoxa 5 

ma’pDD ’pa ’nnssi .□’piyn nia’pDD Va ’a’ai ’D’Dip’D ax. :aoxa 
□dip nxapi “(Dtp *?y ony naa atpx -poa Dtp ’’p pi □’piyn 
napnna ’na v'px tP 3 ’i v’px X 3 ntP 3 nnyi ."pipa 

xDa by atpv arm m'px n*n pyn “pnai Vm anx py xaa 
:xinn ni’pxn aoxa *?nnx ’D. :Diaa3D3^x v^x aoxa .naiipon 10 
nx’aip’aaaa -px avxa axi ,nrn Dipon ’n^>x !?aD poap ax. 
’?iB , n. :aoxa DiaaiDaVx ]ya ’.nan ain rtnyi [nx’a’*? pax = 1 
iya '.mox mo nrxoi ’’nutp ”n ’D’ ’V X3 asm las'? ’ni’nn X3 
’a nya’ aaai .nr aaa *7y anyssi ’3nVxtp nanx nys, :aoxa 
i”n atp oaxn ya’ atpx axai pin aaa px ’a -|’V« aiatpn 15 
.□yai D’aitoD va» Va vna □’’pam D’a’ic lmrnx’ Dya’ ox ’a 
rmn hdipi aapai notpi -|Dtp by nxapii naa nnx a’y ’a yai 
bo nnn atpx D’ayn ^a by Vasnn x’nn a’ym .-|niD ’anx 
DiaasDa’px yiotpa ’na '.x’nn a’yn by nix’ D’aa doVdi .D’Dtpn 
p xxa .axo v^>x ana ia^ ^>x axyna n!?xn D’aaan nx 20 
vtpasi i!?i«H3p ’a vtpas ^>xi l^ix’asp ^»x xiaa xinn b’nn 
aoxa .anas’? nai mairai o”m’?xn bn l’p'psnna am 1 minan 
"I'tpas oy i 1 ? aw .D’ysn nam ’nx. :i'?ix’a 3 p 'px DiaaiDa'px 
■px amx axi naxa Diaasoa^x ax ’a yai ,”tpas ay aitpx axi 
o *pnx bn aiox. tv’px aoxa inptP 3 a inpana *.px 3 nxa 25 
*?axi D^ama DiaasoaVx ay aam xin ’a aiyatps atpx nyiatpn 
’pa by no’ysm na’ain na^Dn Vxi .naVon oyi ioy natpi 
atpx mpD ’paa ’oy xia 1 ? ~ppB 3 nx tp» dxi .a’a’psn ma^Dn 
V’aay □o’pDn bo by -]’?a 3 Xi -jxtP 3 x ’a ^’b>x aai 3 ain i’px 
.“I' pon aiax 1V in ]n mxitpn. :rbn aoxa l’pixnsp ]ya 30 
dxi .-jow nx ’^px im^3a "ja’ya ]n aix2£D ’a mya’ nxra 



wpan oinmoaVx nn'jin nee dd 

ont? DinmDaVsV ’a ?maaVi mnA -pVs a»nn ?masnp 
ns ’a nnm ’a lyowa ’Vy :sm sVi naa nnaasi onn 
DinmDaVs sns nrcs piann os nnyi .'nmDaVs mns nay nay 
,*l’on nsnrs -|Vd ms ns inn nt?s sin ,nrn Vann Vs 
-pVs yarcs nsi -pya Vs»s ntt>s nV’stp nsVaV ’V si nyatn 5 
nat?n psn man ns masnp yiapa nn *.-|Vana us’as nt?s 
DinmDaVsV nnn nnn onsn pa oiVd DinmDaVs ottm .nsa 

.mVw ns nsVaV 

13’VanV nan nnm ’’’a ’a Dn’a Vm ds man 1 ? psi 
omVs nm DinmDaVsi .snin Vsnn pm D”pV oViyn Va Vy 10 
Dm omVs nmsp noi .oVama DinmoaVs nmVs msnnV 
DinmDaVs invn lmman sV d:ds .nn’ iVasi lay mam imsn 
inaVa idd aan p ’a DinmoaVs n’Vt? dih’bjs ds ’a 
nn 1 ?’: s'?! innman naVan oias .mp’sna pVa Vs lVismp ay 

.nns onsV sVi nnaV niDn 15 

nasm nnna 'nmDaVs ns naVan snprn p nns nn 
.nmns nnya nVnn niiDm inpEani inpanm ’.-ay aa». :rVs 
nns Vim ~jVa ’a mym. :naVan nasm nay DinmDaVs aan 
pnsn may Va ns nyian ds manV psi -paa nani pai psi 
aattmn nns nn \*pVn maa nnn onyiam onnn naana *a 20 
in’ mi ,-iiaa Vim -jVaV mnanni ’a m^sa. rnaVan nasm 
isij’i pttm mana lay my nanm vnaa nnsa man msV ini’n 
Vs naVDn inni Vaisn nns nn .ViasV laem nnnn p 
nnp’ nas nm na myiap nVim ant nnay :nuno DinmDaVs 
nnp’ nas na o’yapn onopn nanna nns maVa nnnsi 25 
.DiVea innVemi .pnsi ant V’yai -pisi DiVm ]a omppp pn’ttn 
Dim Va lsian .naVon mna nnaai iVismpi Vann p nnn 110 
nVis’mp nasn .00 linn ainm Vim Van at? lsxan sinn 
D’mVsn iVas mm omiVsn oipa sin Dipan nr .Dianas. 
.Dnar 0® natn man ns DinmcaVs yiaeta nn '.man D’aya 30 


cwmds^h DiVt dp’i :’ 7 m [ciVr ernwaVn oci 7 



ks nnpan oimoaVK nnVin nco 

nx iVixnap parn .n^ya 1 ? nmx a’am ibnx’nip nax nx 
iny naya nDnn by nam u^ara maya lax ^a’n*? dim’bjx 
nx naVan nom ’pxn:p b’ann ^>x nxiaa »nn .nnna irnn 
mun naxa .nVa n”xn nay nrax nmxn p anniaa^x 
xna i^> n’aam .Dnnjaa^x bnaj mix nn*an xma DinnjDa^xV 5 
nax ,nnan nn^a bin .nnb'a nx ^nm xin ’a man nbnn x^? 
Dinnjoa^x nipaa onraix mva nx nann ,’maxnp ,n’yxn naa 
pma nmanna an nvnai .nxnrx -|Va anifi ,n’ax ax nna 
,maa max nxi mx nx ms [DnnjDa^x. iniaxnp naxn nr 
nnm n>a« nx nn onniDab’x maya minV nsan max max 10 
naVan ]yni \nxa onnjDaVx jxm nr l?yi .nr nav max 
nnyi liamaa nnn man 1 ? xa nax jinna ’a ysa na. :naxm 
xVn ?naa omroa^ nax’ nai ?nxrn n^ain nx layn yna 
by xia’ ’hxi ?im asaa ^a anrax^? uaann vby jxt 
yiaaa ’nn '.nnnx mnaVaV nay naxa nnmanV iranx 15 
nr nav na^. naxn nxa v^»x nnn vnx nan nx l^ixnjp 
!?yo nai yaa nai ?ma aaaa mm nax nay na ?a’xn 
xbn naia nnn nyn vVx a^a!? 'b n^’!?n ZuVajx nxra han 
nip’xna ^Vaa nnry xin xVn .nhiy ’aiyh n’ynaa nnnx 
mix many nxi ?’ma ny ’ay nnVn ima ’nax nx nnsi 20 
'.nna nan Vap’ x*?i niVaa i’Vx ia’anV DinnjaaVx i^aa 
psnnn ?n^xn nnana ’ay nann na^ ,’nx. :naxn maxnp ]yn 
a:ax .x 1 ?. nVixHjp naxn *? rnx a’x Jinnn nn’ nn^n nax 
nan nx naVan yiaaa nn *.pia ’nn ’ay nnbm!? pann ax 
nnx ’na inn’ nny. :na’Va naxm nxa naban ^nVnnm nna 25 
naxm nnnnn mx’am ainnjDa^x nx naVan aianm '.nnx nx 
x 1 ? ’na nax ni'rn nx’yi nan ^b nan.,DinniDab>x i^a. :v^x 
na^> ."jmaya nnx nx nnx inn’ xh nn’ ian’ xh ix:’ 

'b nnnn. naxn onnjDa^x ]yn ’?nnx ar anna ai haax 
^>x nnnn ]e onnjDaVx xsn '.annrxa nnanxi an’Vx na^xi 30 
,*in’aa nnnnn nx ~\b nnn’ yxa na. rnn’Vx naxn na^an na 



nvipan oimaoaVx rmVin neo d 

Dn”n DKi .d»di payn maya nsyn ]d deib 3 iyatt>’ nma: inxd’ 
aamiaa Da’^N nnnia ia”n n^> limanNai aampaa Nn^> own 
am urn oni .ayna dud in ’a oa’nv’ay maya lrmoam 
dinh nae?V pNi .Daiaa onnai o”ay i:’*n aaoipaa D’aenn 
oni ,miya nm’ ntsiN nnNn p nun ont? maya nm’ dn 5 
n^yn mya n’n in -pnoi -pny maya -piN DmatsiD ia”n 
nanoynn n^> oamitM ’a nnDNi .noanni nenyn p nnr nVma 
nV ’a nnDNi .NtpaV on’Vy in’ ’a ’V»ini jnmnNBn ”nya 
,Ninn ntpyon nmnni? o’Eian nnN u^n no’ii d’bin ’3 wyn 
tanaa 1 ? bur □« p nwy^ dinV niNn Nin ^na nan nn 10 
laynn maw maya on ’a nr wyn n^» ntPN mao ’ini .m’ n« 

’a nnDN oa .Ninn nann monn!? n^na’ naa pNi o’ts>Vn DnNi 
nt»N nan ^ai .on^> nnnntamV naooi ^dbi d’V’Vn oa’^N pN 
ia’na’ n^i wnm nV nE>N nunan pa!? oama man pN lanarn 
... nann non nan... ’.o^nyn maynD iaayn’ nVi yn*? aio pa « 
n^em Dei nt^N oipoa iNian i!?’m onnaDa^N yD’i) 107-109 
ro’aa nt^tu in naVo^ .nao^N nta>N N’m ’psnap naVon 
’ptnap !?n nna’N Dinnapa^N n!?&>n .moNnpi .DiB’ono .lViNnap 
D’nar na& na i»y tansn^ omaoaVN nniK pain Nnn nni’Nai 
n^tani Dinnaoa^N bv nna’Nn nan by na^on attmi .]idn^ 20 
hn n’’^ 1 ? na nuN^o oy n”ac oa nVtwn .nian manD iV 
ibnNuap iNxn mu nn .yn’ Nine> ’^ao onnaDa^N bw nun 
on’!?y Nian .on’Ens ay nnu on’DiD by uann n’yn p mtuNi 
,N’.n nNn ns’ ’a lViNnap n»N nN non ntt>N ’pnaan bv i^on 
DinnaDa^N nano !?n Na nl?ya l^iNnapi .uy nniN npn nttunn 25 
ntPNa .nnp new nN .Dinnaoa^N bar wax nts> .din’di^idV nan 
nViNnap neiN ny nnp nziN nN onnaDa^N 1 ? dinuiVid nnn 
DinnaDa^N mna EiBnn’ dinuiVid :n nVnnna DinnaDa^N rnN 
Dinnaoa^Ni .lViN’nap!? mry^ DiamaN Nnpan ve? 3 nd nnN!? Nnpn 
^’a;n (DinnaDa^N) DiaanaNi .naa wyn .DiaanaN mna tnann’ 30 

.’•nsa nnon ,«'* hdj? ,® mw lyi ]«ao nnwn i« | d nnn in .2C ncyn 1 



dv ’anpnn omioaVK nvrVin use 

.nun ’*’ Nip’ pVi ,n”pan morn omx 'm xim nmon 
Wonai pnna nox 'm ’*’i .oViyn Va mx’ o mx xnpn 
pxi .mm ’bvoi -pyi mom la’onV Vov nox o px i’Vx 
oinox oaox ? min’? Vor o roxVo or Dai .ononVi nsDnV 
“jVo nnxi .oomVxV inonn xVi mxnn ]yoV miono “iV 5 
oomVx umn nox ,nyn ’Vo o’xns -poax Voi DinnaDoVx 
.non oixxon ’0 mayo o’Vna D’nVx vm omaoV lVVonn nox 
.oooy aomiVx ianm nroi o’Bix’aoi mono 0001033 nx iVyam 
.nonioo o”pa vnn xVi oo”n o’ Vo nVxn o’oyon nnxm 
liDnpi noxi 0 ’"’ nx rroyn xVi am *100 Vxn moyV loVm 10 
oo’x noxo o noxm cun o\nVx noyn oaox .dodo -iVioi 
by 0*710 nnx Voi dodo nox dot D”mVx on p non onxn 
.ixnpn moo oVioVi nro nr naioo nor loyn nnx V0V1 .nnx nox 
]o nnx *?oi... non nan... dut oxno nnVia nx’ouo moxm 
Vo ix Don ix spy ix no omisV inarm mioyn nox 0”mVxn 15 
.ooooai oooisiai oaosy Vy nVio’ on *7 o’ nr mayo mmo non 
•poax Voi DinnaDoVx nnxi .oooiany iobo’ morn nox ni’on ix 
'.oooro moyo oomo onx loyn nox Vo Vy Vioa lVopn my 
100 rnna’xn nan nVxi Dio’mnax Vx nna’x DinnaDoVx nVon 
Vx Dnxo’Vix noVon ]oi pox mVxn p ooVo -|Vo DinnaDoVx. 20 
oVop o -pVx mm yim .oiVo .nuoxanon -|Vo Dio’mnax 
nx moyV ’xon "p’x o nnox nox Vy nxo onom -jnna’x 
V001 noya nox Voo xona o noxn »o ... n a n non... nox 
laomn nonV ponn »o noxm .’V’Vb py xin ,iaooxVo 
nnVoi -pnV oioa nox *pBm ,onp 00 10 nox laoipim 25 
nox nnDxi laoVxo nxap *0 moy nn .noxo poVx non ’Vx 
nnoxi .obooo laoipm noya nox Vy nVon DViyn nr nnx 
xV maV’xi onoi nopVi yinrVi nno onnV ooanao i’x o 
moyV Vrno ’Vo oo’Vx px o oox non nn .oomyo onyoa 
lonoxn pVi .nnnai do’ moyV ni”ax ooV pxi nonxn nx 30 
xV ox o’O’xrn 00 loym nyx ”n mmVi monoo ooy VioxV 



-anpan DimaosVx nnVin nco n» 

mnsen onayi mann ]in «]idxV nonni nmx naym nanVx 
lSDxn nt?x an jinn naV nnu ni Vai .nyarcV mnoVi ViaxVi 
,nrn Vmn nx na’Vx ntyya nan’ nxiyi namaa "a nnxni 
nanx pan nnxar nmny ’a narn xVi imanV oniaD naami 
Vxi nnx nsy ’a hpo nnnpiV npx nnnxn Vx inmn nmnyi b 
’V a nxi mVan nxi anrm *]oan namo nnx imam .iamn nDy 
naVVi pm nany ^mx^ na’Vx mm yara no rum .namy 
iman namo nnxi na^ma mxn nnxi ynn naaaV ninntp nnx 
nanat? ’a rmayna on ntpx namVx mpoa rnVni nxr Va 
nn nnVnana Vscmi nVan mn nViyn ’a jrVy nViya ixarnn 10 
imam nan nnx ’a nynV Vain mai .naVny Van napVn 
nanmn Vy nViym m’pa x’n nuoxanan nmn ’a ym am pa 
maxD myn nonxn p nnnVu ’a .nnxn nn .pay Va Vy 
nxi nanap nsy nx nnaiy nnx mm .nmx naym mV’Vxi 
nVapV namary iman xVi ,nanma nna uaem n»x nanam my is 
na’Vx wym nnmyn nanap wym .man inVia ntpx nnnxn Vx 
nnyi .maxyV na’Vx nm nnra mpna nmx lawm maa 
myi .inpiV moo m nnnx nm’ xVn nnnxn mnapn ox 
.nnVm nx awnVi nntsmi nuam nnVn nVna nnpVi nuaV inVn 

! namo nnx napsaVi naV nx 20 
n’mVxn nnxsnV npai omen xV maxoanan lamxi 
*)Dnn mV’V’xi maacy naina nwV mVnm maa xVi ,nmnaVi 
mnnrn ntpya xV na .n®ya xV nwiy nnx ntpxa .anti 
npx namVx nsV nuannn nnx nanx .nnp’ nnxi *iDni anr 
nan’ Vy nwyV omnia nm pmcm nttny na’Vx nan’ «b 
xV nnxi n nmVx ’a nnyop xVn .myn n^x mynn 
nnxV am mm ?V’x nna ix n’yt? nna namany nsa’ 
mnn’ niamn nnxn myn m mamn imyna nx mayV 
nViyn xnaa manai mann xin Vxn ’a ,nnVxn mynV 
unax mann nn .roxa mm mn now n»x Va vm manai so 
nn’ya nVmn xin naaan m maya Wcnai anxa nuxnxana 



r» "anpan ottom^k nnVin idd 

*p^y nop ’a yn laminin on pnnnV “josa on o’ on nnyi 
npunnV ^osa pN dni ;ona -jniDaV nann am oanN ,moyV nann 
.’moy i’diun nana ’anVNO noN Va ’a .nnoNi py ia’Vy mm nV 
.“|xsn nVdn pny laminin nxpo pnnnV losa dn w dni 
nyaam NpnsNi hn’D’n pn n nnxa par oyna ’a mynoi 5 
-np -piyn mayai .pnNn ’any noaai nsna’Ni Dns into 
,*]Oio Vnaa onxna non noN iannn nanDn mi ont vn 
jin mraVi .ono *in”n» ainn DiV’a nna m dn moyoni 
.□Baa oosa jin oioVi oia”piN on nraiNa nay’ noN "poaN 
.’V’Vb pyi nayin nn oaniVNV oamiaa jini oa’aa jin inatm 10 
moVni ,0’aVnn pa naVsn m’oni ,oaoN oy *pN’ai non loym 
myn loyn oamVN mayai .omoV ny mVam maaV D’oaNn on 
nN 3 ’B 3 ’DHBi oamVN D’av o’JDNJ ony oa’Vy imy’ nn .mVina 
mmyna oun o’oaN nannm o’an o’bin ’3 nnoDn noN mmVNn 
□jini .inaNi Vink? oVmam mnVa;i -join mpo oa’maa Da’aom is 
Vy na’fla’D’iB ’ 3 dVi oamVN D’ai’ ’asV lVVsnm laannn n’Vaon 
n’ayn oai .maao o’an d’imni manNo nnN may noN 
loyn nVi nnaa nan nn .moon onVon nVi -poa D’oaNn 
monV noVn oamsioVi oom Vny lDDon oaoN .npmci dbod 
o’nou 0 ’ 3 ’nni .nnpm nann noN nmoa Vm ’ay pm oson 20 
oamVN dn nym loaVni .oamntn nV oamiVNi oanmna Da’as 
p’Vyn oViya oaoN .nVam Vson nrn oViya panNi ’on naaa 

?o’oaiVn on “j’N nono Van ipn nnnam 
maya -|Vnn DmaoaVN nnNi pV n’aN nN?n nnaNn nan Vy 
noNm naiy nnN noN "I’nVN pVna nnn ona monn noN I’myn 25 
moyV ’iNn noN nam moyV ’iNn pn ne?N nan onN noy’ ’a 
nanV ym’ na’a’N new oam no’ onN np’rnn nV ohni .noy’ nV 
on ’a nDam Vaon onNV pN ’a oanann nNnn ,oyn ’asV 
1’nNnVn nann nanV oamoV nnVV omon ohni .nsan pt^Va 
on pm *ioan ann .pinoV oo’Vn nn aio nnn oanana 30 
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anpan onmoa^x nrrVin idd a? 

pason psi .many anvna mtrtriann sVi pmassn 'in trnVV 
nvna Dm amEtroi ivpm naai .jmnyi jmsma nan nix: mmV 
san ’Va aiayV Via’ mm os ’Vy nt?p p Vyi .DamBtroV 
nyrntra in msaa is manna is aatrnna is ntryaa is jiyi 
airs dvd ’a ,ntrsD onVaa Vs nip’ airs nan Vaa is & 
atryi s'? oaosnan arosi .]nyi onnai nVnya DnVnjm onsnaj 
p wins sVi antra ns pm 1 ? omm D”n d’Dd msxnnD 
nr dish ’a ms a’Vy nnnt?’ sVi .a’Vy an’ nt?s Van 

nna nan sim ,ia naan *pBa vns ns mm vVy iDpm 

vnsa tr’s naaa ynoi asaa nns Vsi aViaV nns as ’a 10 

.amVs nna VVnVi 

mas ,1’Dai Daasa d:dj sVi nat?V ana maa s'? oa 
an’ sVi .nsy niVmoai amsn nnpiai nain Dipoa ini 
ayo pai .ams Vy ’*’ ana’ sV ’a a’Vy nam Dtra 

,u”n m Va atra nVsn nmaai .nvtrn a’Vs ya’ ntrsa « 

ampoD na’DDa om ns maya sVi .anap aaazm maa ntrsai 
anai nanai aaiaV pm moVV moya nmm .nins ’s Vs 
nana nainam nanson nsmoiV’En nDaaa iVa sVi manna 
Wpa sVi .ampin nmmpa nainan amoaaa -jVa Dins .nsyan 
,0’tras nstra pmtrV pom asi mVpi pint? ann psi .Das 20 
nana pya sVi amnini ampin moVai ansV ansD o’tra 
iVnaa nniana rsi aaaa rs pintrn a’Vs ya’ ntrsai .o’Van 
ns D’sn ams mam .naV maia *|VaDi VaVan aiam trotrn 
Viaan may* sVi vVa ion’ ntrsa amysVi ;apt?nai nma on 
nsai ntrsi t?’sa an’ onat? noy’ d:ds ,pisn ns naa’ sVi 25 
onpaa am aa an Vao D’sn ams ov Vaai .mins oy 
onyaa ann anyV aionai nnzm mas msaV psmi .D’pntrai 
.nmn amstro nai maarD atrs msiyn nt ns yDtra ot?i D’sa 
aman aiam atrsa ampim amain onotro ams ,aaa ^|id 
. aim ntrsa ds n Vsotri po’ onnaa Vy msa sVi aaiaapi 30 
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n» arrpan orruoata nnVm neo 

xaa xh .imn iraapa aax iranx nxi anx’ by htpan 
uary’ aax anx *iha aryV -pax: xh any inn^na anx aaxo 
amx n’ani .71101 na irxnxa nVty’ nspx ix iranx ay nnVn 1 ? 
px nani lranpa hnn xiu ^xn ’a nxn’ *Va noa □’atpv 
nnhxn nsi ,nnhx 'bya irniny nDai dj ,mx ay a^> 5 
’*’ a’P nx a’En n’ani .maxo anan d’di nneu a!?m i?axi 
,nDanV r’D xn npman ’a naan aaai xh nain nitpy 1 ? momi 
.n^yim pasi nox nan ox ’a aani x^ aaawai 
onxn ainxai .ohy 1 ? psin xVdo xV o a’aynb mxm xh 
«mx D 30 xi nnya 1 ? aina? aeny xim noann p ban enir aaiyn 10 
•pnan irxaia nx ami .tpaao npwo xn ’a naann p yaea 
anx pxi nxip irra pxi .ira 1 ? maat' nnx xh ann innx 
0 nonb’D ^a anm xh irra non^o pxi anxo prn anr 
diWi non^a noh xh anam irmaan annm .inntw lrxaxn 
Msb ha pb laaxi xh o’rm d’bbip aV pxi .ann irra 15 
anm aha by hnai nan xin ir^>y “ihnn enxn o irah 
pn^ ^aa a»x nna aaa Dhyb> ntpya xh .na “|h a»x "pan 
irnxnn anx nnx!? nna xh .mpha ix nnn a”n ana nnx 
.'”nnny ’^x hnD’ »'»,”nxan P’xn as^ aaa nnnna, :aox^> 
irsn nnai xh .nmy anx ntpxa anpiya lrnxnn nasi xh 20 
nit&yh mnnnnV *]aax3 a»x napxi xnm *pxa ntpyj xh nurh 
nninxi awxi xnnx, .aaoxm .nmy nnx apxa nar ix nhy 
nn?^ D’hxa nxa’n '.n’narai mhyai n»iya ’e;b 3 nx nasxi 
nvnb> :n^an’ nra xVn ?iaiax nx aay nr inipya dx rmViyai 
nx I’anVi aaiannbi nnann nnx »]iaah nx’ by maa a’xn 25 
ya onxn a 1 ? ")*' o iaV nnntp nnx i 1 ?’ xh ,ixaia 
naaxaaan la’hxi .hiyi nnaxi xan mt^y^ lnn’no xim vaiyio 
xh .u’tpyna aaxn !?pVpnn xV ’a n’Dixno mo a’!?x ya’ xV 
onas mnaani ]n”ay nj^aVn x^» irmea nxi ni2fb»nD naa t?ah 
nicwin ] 3 ’xi .anx a’ya n’Bi’ aaan ]yoV n’aa ’pnnnai nmaa 

I’Tsa ir« >< || nrw d’di aVm : ,- n33 |D’Di nnrj a^ni • 
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"jvrpnn omjos'rK nrrVin nco n» 

oa’tryoa nrryj x^r ’a .oonraai oanoana nrx lanrai i:noam 
xVb> pan ’mm pVi .oamipin nnx “|V: xVi oa’n’rxV pmu x^i 
n’rtrn ntrx nx nwy 1 ? ’nix mnao m’n k*?i poyn na Hntpo mnn 
■pVx noiV 'n’nrpa nVyin “|V mm x 1 ? 'a on ynv ’a -.’Vx noi 1 ? 

“1^» px ’a .irnaam iroatpoi lrnnin -pi?N oid^i iroarpoi lrnn s 
maya ojdn .Dna monn ntt>x I’mon^D mnno maya mo 1 ?^ ’too 
,noan moVn ntrx pan wxi -p'ry N 3 po ox ’a poxn x 1 ? new 
.nxv mya ntryx ixani •p'r’N® nx mx^oV ’raix nerx Vaa 
□m nyx «n DnV bp oooxnan ’a Dinmoa^x i 1 ? yn 
ip’BD’t^ noo nnv man’ xh notpxi wan wy» xVi D’D’on 10 
innnKP xh npnxl? i^ao* ’ram ,mi) ’rron ntrxa in om'rx 
x^i nn»n iynr xVi mxp’ x^i wnn’ x^i .nr ‘ry nr 
nor x^i non enanV cun Vy rum wib< n^i d'dib iyo’ 
na ax ’a ’naxV nnx nan ixam xh .*pyi mn 
iany’ xh .iyr xh iay” x^i ,ddx ntrx nanxn on 1 ? pntp « 
yxa na ’a .moyooi nonyoo DJoai DD’na lx'ro’ x^i pSt? 
?natsn i” ninB^ 'r'rnnn'ri D’^axon p pna nx'ro’ri poa max'? 
pn ^axr nyx ”na n’rai paxm^ Iraxj x 1 ? oooxnan umxi 
□nVt? umx lmn ’O’ ^>ai n^m xV pVi .rranpa vmn crp 1 ? 
nnxn n’n’ ntrxa nnxn mnn .uooa pan xxoi x^i D’optm 20 
ljoo nnx pxi .u'riaV rntra maorp o”nm nr mo p nr moor 
n’Dni nnnpn ir^x pm xVi nnnpn maya tr>xn no a»’ ntrx 
n’B’ ntrxa mnn m: atr: n’om .un^u ntrxa D’ony u’niwaj 

.namai nanxa hao: nan 'rai 

mam ‘rim “i^o nnx ’a ynm nxra ,’nr: i^o ,nnxi 25 
.ona mxnn x 1 ?! o ,, owi d”jbu mnonoo -jnr’ nx -|traiaa 
Dn'rnV -]no^n x^i I’anx Va *?y -jhoi oVw mnn rx 
triaan xV nz?x mayai .-]xma nx non ’a noy nnv 
ovyn on I’anx ’a I’anx oy onVnV -|noirn in^’ nx 
mW) D’joxnan limxi .yn Va mcy 1 ? iin’D’ am in^’ 30 
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as 'anpan oimaosVK nnVrn neo 

~l*?o Diannax Vx nxmnpa maVaa Dnx’B’Vix naVan pi 
-jay yean “pap layat? ’a -pVx mm yim .DiVts ,0’aaxana 
may ’bbdb Va Vy D’aiai DnenxD on oamini Damotsa ’a 
nann paxnV ’Vy ntspi .o’B’i pnx nan nann xV n»x pnxn 
’a nt?x na oanx aitsnx xV nax min dxi .ntPfl’x *]’xi nrn 5 

.D’mVx nai o’axVa na dx 

naana nr wyn dxi paan ’rymn npx *paDV pnna nam 
pan nan naana nr ie?yn dxi .nanaai mVaDa ix nanyai 
manan ntpx ovai ,oa”n ama*?i oa’tyya mtsyVi na’ama naVV 
□nsy -pnVVi D’aann 'ana naVV 'man ynV aia pa ’mam 10 
Dnx ’a ’nya»i .”mana mnaV xV n»x nx VoumVi maVVi 
nViyn ’Van nan xV nox la’aiaai la’aan lamian ’ana noVin 
xV la’aan nsoa DnnaV nt»x Va ’a ’nya^i .nVan nrn 
DnVnntpn nnnx maanai Vaem p pm dx o Vattn DnnaV 
xV *pVxi .mn’x ’Va paan mynw ntpx -paDV nVnx .DnVi? 15 
I’l’DBtpai pan nnx ’anna nVyw mm ’Vx ’Vixi nan pm 
nnx onx mm dx imaa pVn na iV mn’ ntsx V’atsan Dnxn ’a 
.nVyin nm’ xinn P’xVi nix nan yaa’ xV nan mxa nana 
imap’ xinn tP’xn p nan mxa yaa’ ntpx nyn iV px ntpx VaDm 
*?nni’ nan n’X’ dx ?nan mxa yaana l’Vx yaca nai .D’BixV 20 
Vx max xm ainan nna’xn nx Diannax mxnpa mn 
-|Va aiannax. :nna’xn nan nVxi vVx nnVem DinnaoaVx 
mVap ’a -|V nm’ yin’ .diVp ,-|Van DinnaoaVx Vx D’aaxana 
nnx *pnnn ’a mixna nnan Vyi mVy nxa mnatsn *pnix 
’a nan nnx ’a myn’ nxrai .mVy nViya nVya pxi naann 25 
Vaim naana *piaVa nx ainan ’a mxn ’Vx nn ,naanxn nnx 
anm ynai Vas? Vyai aan limx n^x “|Vam .*py Vy VipbV 
ntppn lmmsa imxam oaax .imaVa ’erax amanV Van xV on’ 
nxa ’Vy ntpp nnyi .ia omm mts ionn lamnV ntpp vVy 
oa’Dyaa o’jidb li’erya ’a lams^ai iamn VudV Vain dx 30 
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■anpan ovmosbx rvnVin noo as 

oViy^ onN i’« Nman nND u^n -mats nai .na^>i ViWV 
lrnnn n’33 nV ua on’pn’p "|Niaai .udd nnp^ bov ntPN 
umNtp nan nun 1 ?! way nan 1 ? irVx may!? psnn oni .u’ODtpai 
H’^ni nai^an n«: -\b ’a o’ynv whni /’ -pna Nia .Dana 
nan win atpn mi’xn dn Dinn3DaVN niNnpa nn *.naann * 
mayn p nnN nn '.m'ptpai nanna d3»Vn Nia^? pia art. 
’P’pja o’Nanna rm on nmny n:m onti DinnsoaVN do^n 
nntpn ’ 3 D ^y pxa on^in vm .niaiDai nay niVnaai D’yVon 
aaV ]’«. :on’b>N naN’i onn3oaVN o^nbh .aniya omnu vm 
onnN oma u 1 ? I’N. :v^>n noN’i ana nnN iyn '?natpV ona 10 
oa^ )’«. iv'pn nDNn nnN Wn \nNnn ntPN n« on ’a 
’aa. naN’i nnN Wn '.nap Nin natpa. naN’i jyn *nap 
... iy’i ’? 0 ’nan p in o”nn p nnr inxd’ 
otpi nnN "im Vn lNian iVn bo oy Dinn3Da!?N otpa yon 98 
oan os? naiya nn .onnN D’B’ dip i^nNn .ptP’D Ninn iron is 
oiW 1 ? onV 'pinip 1 ? 'moDaVN ren .o’tP3N dip nti m3 1 ? -iaya 
Dnn o’tP 3 Nn iay’i .p ltpyn ,on ’ai hnhs’n ptp^a oay nan^i 
natp oatp on Dinn 3 DaVN yiatpa nn '.onawna umN. tnaN’i 
ponn .oyatp on yatp ’a oay nanb> nan onn on’ ’a nNa 
Ninn nn3n ’a an’b>N nay 1 ? Via’ rrn n 1 ? D3aN d^n may 1 ? 20 
niNna »n*i .atpy N^a nnN mtpa nNi3 nm atpy n'pb 
’^n nay. :on’!?N naNn oh’Vn may^> ‘pia’ nV ’a Dinn3DaVN 
nanV nDD33 ^iDaa nai on’ ’a oaay nnanNi nn3n on 
nyn oaay ntpyN nVi oa’b>N y’tpnN nV ’Vn nayn dni .oaay 
iN’an 'nnjDab'N Vipa o’tP 3 Nn lyatpn '.nuna oa^N pN D 33 N 25 
iVd’i Dn^Da'pN ’3D^> lNian nmn nN nayn n3ap nnN n3’DD 
Db>NtPn ni3nD on’^N pn oay Dinn3oab>N nann .ib> nnntpn V3D 1 ? 
bo man Vy muyn .oaVa dip !?yi omaVa ’tP 3 N nmN 'py 
Ipn lma’^v iya!p mrs on’b>N om3DaVN pn .d'pnip ntPN 
pDN m^Nn ]a o’a!?D ^Vd onn 3 oaVN. :m 3 ’Nn nan n^Ni Da^D 30 

D [DiVsKipo jnto n’n mnn nnm n’K”m torn nran dbij nn« n 



xv ’ivrpan omaoEVx rmVin idd 

n’sb D’bmxn “pna vn ’a nxo ny nbna min mm D’bflia 
dodi D’oaxn nsa oa’boDi Dn’sbn by a’DD nn mini .ox 
aym D’EnDn im'i .iyr nox Dipo baa onaoi D’BniEn ana 
?ia’bx nnp nox ntn noyon noi lab »•» noy nxt no. :noxn 
’a DinnaDabx mxna ’mi *?b»Dn naa nnbnb laxDm lanian ’a j’X s 
bx ,”Ensi ”no. :Dn’bx noxn vnnx D’aanoi annn vn vehd 
dx o ’’’ n«D nxa xb nnyD nnn nxr ’a aanyn bxi ixnn 

Manxon maya 

97 nnx nypaa ixnn nano ba ay DinnaDabx d wo yon 
obo nox nnnpn *:so ynxb bsia D’Ensn id nnx ov lxxnn io 
byn Dnnaoabx nnn .mam lyi noip bna nn Ensm .vby 
xsnnn vbx inn asm noa onm .ino’pn lnxya xm DiDn 
DinnaDabx nva: ?x .patsm lnnrnx oyoa ’a prnn mpn p 
nnnpn nn ’a bnn 3 ’dd man maipaa m n’xnb venob 
pnnb Dnnaoabx ixn ,ynxn by bna absn nn .prm bna m 
t£?«ni .nxn pnxn by nav p xn’ nn ’a nn’bana absm 
’oaxo ino didx ,nxo on’bx b’yin am moipaa in’xn nox 
D’ensn nya nab xinn aboa bvx onoyi nyao DinnaDabx 
nn .o’oaxn nx map*? Dnnaoabx isn .nxo nann monai 
non jnxn by nnon »'n jnxn by lbttn nn’ nox ’nnx 20 
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maan man o’b^n mtsy mod mna: ir!?y o’i 3 fn mpin Dy 
mod nxpoi .non^o nnoi^oi nep mam pVm d’^dsi o’did 
obh33i mpin oy nonVoV maVin nnn«m nn mot?!? nmoyn 10 
it?N nnw .p m M’inN iNia’ irVyai .-inn -py^ ny M’Vyo 
mnnn ninn po nonVoa moo nnN mon on ,b’nn p aiizo 
niNin 1 ?! nprna on 1 ?!*? -poxn M3 onVn*? -jNiaa 73*71 .n^ya 1 ? 
nrin ’a -H33 i 1 ? mm n^> wwsn dni .-|mi33i ima m’^k 
nN motzn iotpn joVi .noim na -)V mm -|n^M oni , 0 ’tw « 
iy^*? mnn jbi nsim jima mod "iip’ ]b pnpo n *7003 
.nmn mr«n nan Vy m’dde>d nN o’y’iio Mm .D^?pi 
vr on nan Ma’tpm ,nwyb " 7*7 »’ no pm "I’scyv oy yyinn p 1 ? 
nayji "71333 nonVo*? nx3 ’3 yin yim .mo on^nV *] 2 ?B 3 nN 

’.-joy 100*731 onnn nN 20 
mi .m^?y 3yb”i pnam ni3’Nn nN DmiDa^N mNipa ’mi 84 
diiiidoVn. :ni3’Nn nai n*7Ni nn’N m^N aino’i 131 nannV 
m’iom*7o *?n din’B’^in nab>on 7 m 7 idn mb>Nn 7 a d’3*?d iVd 
lymo ’ 33 m . 01 *?^ ,’3ix30Nn ^aVi o’twn niaVoo mixidn na^o 
ion *]’iai b»y ’nnon 03 dn ,nmN ’nnpi -jm3N mVap ’3 25 
nN’i3’N -|*?d nisi in’dn Mnx3 ’3 lymo ’ 33 m .niN3a Dmai 
’ni3*?i f ini ’ooy ’neaai ,’!?3i msa nnn oniN ’nysom np’iBNi 
nmn^3 n!? hpn mdd nait? ib>n nnp nnn N*7i dpi any 
nena m 1 ? mm oaoy on*?n^ 7 ND 3 7 ND dn nnyi .nwaoi 
on n’3nVi mo*7 731003 nN »’ on , 73 ’^N T'y’o ’ 33 m .nsim 30 


lnVix' :’'n33 [lnbmn » 



ko 'anpan omaos^K nnVin nco 

O’yapia mp> ’aax in omaxai ,ama in msiyn ’ansan ;ina’nV 
.ibdd ’^a am ’!>a ,^3’na lxxa D’an D’Vai .ona 

82 !?n mrs DnaaDa^K n!w’i n!>xn anann nnx ’mi 
nan n^xi .mnintp ^ai o’Dan ma^aa nxaax na^a xnnaD’Va 
nab>an pi pax mVxn p n’a!>a "|b»a onnaDa^x. :nu*«n 5 
!?a!?i D’Dan ma!>aa ’aisaax na!>a xnnaD’Va !>x Dnx’B’Vix 
□y nan^a omaDa^K ’ax ’a oanx mm yim .diVd ,’aixaax 
m !?a ’a tqd ’axi .wia^a nna!n nnp^i innxai tnm i^an 
nnnai niyaai omaa ana ’may p nnw .an |»r nn onym 
nxna’x *i!?d msi nxna’x px !?x nxai ony’i nnanai D’an 10 
xh mnx ’nsnm mnnxai lay ’annual .nanVaV nxnpV x*’ 
*?ia’ xh n’y ’ma!? nnna 1 ?! .niaca n’ya nna ’a vnacn 
’aan p^i .nv aVan nnnx n’y !>x i!? man n’o nV’sn 1 ? 
oa’Vy xiaV *?nnx pa!? Dan ’!?x mVttn new p’^x yma 

\p’!?x ynn!?i pnx pm 1 ? -paxx x!?i nanVa!? is 

83 Dinnaoa!?« nVt? n^x nna’xn nan by xnnDD’ba ina’Dm 
na!?a xnnaD’ba. rnna’xn nan nVxi v!?x nna’x xn oa nb>twn 
!?aa onia’am D’Vinan ’auaaxn !?ai D’Dan maVaa nacaox 
mm yim .di^d .DinnaDaVx bn d’ddh Va nnn nt?x D’tnsn 
ia’Vx "ixia nmp ynn yn’ .nmx lanpi *pna laVap »a -p^x 20 
nan laaa ^ap 1 ? !>ain *jxiaa ’Vix .xian "jxn aitann ,iaa onVnV 
□ipa nyn 1 ? -psa nx D’ dxi .“piaa by VipVpi nnaa 
maxn nan by -p!?x D’ynia laan 13 ’dbddi ia’ma!?ai la’atsna 
,D’.n ”xa nnx by lania^ai lanena rnpa ’a ynn yn’ .nxtn 
xn ’a aan oxn mn nna!> pxi ’xn nx aaiD anni *?ina nnai 25 
xian ^Vx D’yanx lama en ’a nxa la 1 ? nx oipam .aaioi *iVin 
mn nna!? nay a maim o’3Bm la’twxi .D’x iyn’ nb n»x o’tw 
natpa nnx ays nnan nx ia’!»x Dnaiy oaax ;iaay 1 a ® 1 xVi 
x*?i 3iVxi ax naabn ’»nn on .natpa D’enn ’a» la’Vx ixian 
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anpnn oimJosVx rm^in neo o 

aaaa .iV’ni iV’K a’xna nmV iVna ,iV’n ay aianiaaVNi 
nmpV iV’n Vs asV aiaya pa dVd’su Dian Vy anaiaaVN 
atPN aas nm VaV DmjDaVw ixa .«ai ^Vm ms ’eras 
.aniv’m rwanpo ’bbn ay Kin .annnK aKtpa niiPKna on ianV’ 
anniDaVK pyivi .D’V’on ma’ asa nttaV aas »wn iVa’ kVi 6 
onVdi rnViVn naim niaxo nitrryV ixa .anay anVnV Vav .*]’« 
.□’V’Bn Vk aaanV ixa Vraa niVny Vy arm la’tpa »« ’Vm 
cnsnV on’B« lanaa D’wx nnvn nman n« d’V’bh uana 
nn D’V’fln nnna ’nn .awn p nman laanna .oVa^V nman 
nN ms nitna mi .Das Vm Vk nanV iVa* kVi mnx iai®a awn « 
pnna anVnV prnnn bjbk ,iaV Vk axyna DiaaiDaVK naay 
avn nr ’a nprnnn iprn. ivans Vk aaKa .vbuk n« m prna 
lanVa MiaaV *)ia’ iVm nanVaa Dm:aaV« Vib» nny .ijapar 
nanVan nypa? nVi hib V’n ay nManpai Das ’bbk nprna 
nMaiapa ’aas isaa .nan nV«ai nV«a iVsa .aBDDa nv D’erVar « 
ms asV vans ibm ’a DianjaaVK tna .nKHVK ’auK asV 
nD’na inis nsapV pa Man vans n« prna .aso vVn ana 
nKm’N ’bom lV’nnn m .isao Vy nnto naiam Vm nyrai 
nneo b’Vbw vbok n« ms niKaa mi .DiaaiDaVK asV *pnV 
any a pann 'mJoaVtn .auV isay ]Ba DiaajDaVx asV ibm m 20 
.n’VVnn n« aiapV lxa a”nV«n Vk n’nar aar nara .naao 
apn Van Vy Vya .naaVa ms ap Vy an nanna ’na 81 
anai n«i anr may m«a yaax ia vn »a V’BV Vy a«a nana 
.anra n’niVaaKi n’Bjyi mayV aieya isiDa anr ]bji .mna anr 
’otn n^aa .Minn ]bjs a’yapia vn nap’ aa«i ana aa«i 25 
a’ay Ninn ]B3n at lNxaa Minn p:n mVa®« n« n«anpa 
’xy Va’nn nmpi anr Va’nn nyai .w'K yasro 3rn -jaiMi 
vn niaican pai anr maxa vn Va’nn nxnai ,anr a’Bi^ai asu 
*liy Va .nisiy a’a Vaa vn naV’Mn nia’Bi .anr naV’M anaiy 
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w anpnn oittidsVk nnVin idd 

■pew Dy aanVaa hsn p “|2ci« bn *inn« ait? ,a3ia3 ax’y 

".D’VaNi d’V’dji aViy ’ja 

79 onpa as 1 ? amapV lxa m3’«n n« DiaasoaVN mxaa »aa 
laxyna na 3 ’«a nan nn o’Ensai on»n yiazo ’n’i .D’Ensai 
in’ ^ki uxyn :Dm3DaV« on!? aa^a .n«o aaV ana 5 
nny-r «!?n .ixaNi iprn dsdk ,rmrn nas’Nn nan by oaa’ya 
?asy ay hatpin *i’Ni mwa aaaa n’m na 3 ’«n nx cnna nVtpa 
’em ’a onya’ .mama maaV aia ’3 p’n 1 ? a«a px ’a 
Dnaia) by inaaa ^atpm n 3 ’a Dn^> ]’Ki manaa Da naaa 

\DniVaa by d’^ddd ima’ om 10 
nVw .aN’as’N ms bn aaa a’C’a 1 ? DiaasDa^N lxa 
Da^’S’^ix na'ran pi ]idn m*?Na p onasoaVK. :na3’«n naa 
*ina3’N ’n^ap ’a -\b am yn’ .di^b? ,nNH3’K ms Vk 
maas by ana unam ”Ensi ”as> ^a ’3B^> arm ’rmpi 
onVab* *psn im anyain ae>m .*p3’ai -pya u’D’3 asm *pab> « 
a’y DaV j’Ki D”nx3 D3’N oaiv’ai ax’jnpa ’bbn »a naa«i 133 
nn« a«H3’H ma!?a nxsbn *py onVa 1 ? pan ’33ai aa’y3i aai^a 
niaix aapa utok ’a naa« atm .d’bb* 1 ? ay am« nVasa nm 
’a naa« asw ^yi .u’at? m ^mabn -jay anVab> pans D^iya 
’naani |a D3 D”ai^Na an ’a irm ontswa o’Bma aaV n 1 ? 20 
’33a ’a yan yna .Da’^y axym n^i m*?aD naa -]’aaa ’a 

\*pN Dn*?aV KiaV pia 

80 niDN’i ,a«o 1 1 ? ana na 3 «a nn ms “jVaa nitnpa »aa 

as>y ayaatt vbn vai .ms Vn oa’b>y va attw d’V’bi ^aas ‘rn 
’^ma va D’V’sa ‘jyi .D’cnsa ’n^a oa’^a Dy m!?3y 25 

yiatpa na .»’» o’b^e; in Vasai ^asa !?a by aew yy 
aVn3 aaan nana iais yae? dn Das ’»3«i asaiapa ’E>3N 
ae?x D’b’Ba aiaya o« ’a Vnsa Vna aiaya kVi a«a ay 
ib»’n oy ms ,aV« nais n^>N nnpa aanba laaya .D’aa va 

(H .X otv'jjo 25 || g ninD ya-i« jn .X ivy nyaiH 24 || n’nnpb :»*nM (nnnp^ » 
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'jnpan omao5 l ?K nvrVin ido na 

laN’ann unis bb’Vn nNa©a, :nn«m aa’Vnsa laanni ,aaa yai© 
ia©sai am i’Ni on 1 ? I’Ki mniaN nvn pa ntn nanaa maV 
’©aN ay ’aaiyVi aaanN Vn ai©V naNm '.nnv anVnV nxp 
mV©ai ?iamai© vn Dns ’©aN nan ny ’a anym NVn .Dns 
.aanN mpmn ’aNi vnana aanN Vman nai©Nnn nnaNn nN ©inn s 
aamaa mayai n’V© iaa ©inn ay nanV th’ maVn nnN on 
pnna ’aim .a’naa anan ’axy by mVaD Ban© nN VnanVi 
n« ©m nm anxy’ naia nxy nV ’a lym matyn nV n©« aa’VN 
ay’iaa n©N ny nana ’©in ay anVnV ni naVa nnyi .inyn 
lannN lai© aannVia pm Vn ai©V aa©sa ns ©’ bni .umnn 10 
iV’yv nV aamaa a’©ns ’a lynn paV ai©V ’©sia jm ’a 
’so anann nN nN’impa ’©ax yia©a nn \aaaVa mVa nan 
-pya aiaa ;*p’a laan .annaaaVN warm. :naN’i 'nnaoaVN 
nnai psnn n©N aipa Vaa -pnN Niaai .n©y ,iaV m©yV 

'.wain ny -pmya is 

pNa Nian inana Va ay DinnaDaVN a©o yDn p nnN nn 78 
.vrm Vn DinnaDaVN «a ’a nNnam iVa msV navi .nwnam 
~|Va ms. :nnamn nan nV«i anniaaVN Vn nnam nV©n 
mya© n -|V mm ym* .mV© ,aaan DinnaDaVN Vn nNnam 
nia ©m ’a yn .iaa anVnVi nnm©nV laanN Vs nxa ’a so 
n©N na ’Va a’©a«n ay "pnVn by "paV an naa yna .nnN 
•ynnn anyaan pVi annxa p by Tamya anVnV iaia nV 
na!? nVi ,’nsa iVa ’in n ym .a!?iyn Va nxaa *pvn ia©nn 
NVn .a”mVNn dn ’a mm an©«ai anaiyi ’IdV a’ynia D’©3Nn 
nNnam pNa «a n©N ipta rnmaNin !m nnp n©N ns nym ss 
’©in naa 1 ? may!? Via’ nVi laaa nnan mVN Nim ?iaa DnVnV 
Nim ,prm Vina amai nNnam ’©as pa ’a nanVaV nNnam 
*lVa nvn amp ’a nym «Vn .nso’ nVi na’ nV n©K an ay 
”pym nnyi ?mi« anaiyi n^ninpa ’©a« db ’Vn aama vn DnsV 


nn»H nvnn :’’nr3 |nnDK ni’n a 



n "anpan orrnoa^x mVin nco 

nVxn a’E?ixn ay nanVaV i’E?ns ay omw:^ tm .aiVaxn 
be? a’nar DnnjaaVx nan .naiy dbV dd’bh aynan an:m 
nx bb?’i ann B’aVan ]o nnx DinniaaVx E?isnn .a”.nVxn nsV 
.inn^j’i nan V’sn nx an nn«n nx aVan nxvi ,nnxn Dy aVan 
nx’SDp nyE?a ixian in:na Va ay DinnJDaVx be?b yon 5 
:an’Vx naxn ayn nrxa omaDa^N nann .nx’nvx ynxa ixian 
pxa nanaa axiaa ’nn Wnyn Vxi ixnm Vx ,”E?nBi ”ns?. 
xaxa bxie?Vi .E?aE?n aina lsVynn ayn E?xna E?BE?n -pi nx’nvx 
xVi ,E?aE?n naa pnnim ]’an a’a ax ’a ayV b’b j’x »a nnE?i 
be? vn ns?x aipaa ixian iyDn .ana ninE?V Via’ e?’x n’n 10 
ann nayn be?b iyD’i .annx B’B’ be? nayn mVna mnni 
be? n’n xVi .aE?v i’xa naaE? nanai nann mpaa ixian a’mai 
awn vn lxxa ns?x n’am ,a’a aya ax ’a mnE?V ayV a’a 
aViE?n E?aE?n na maya a’nnnn a’aanna vm an’Vaa anix 
unn .B’aV xaxn mina Vai anniDaVx Vnann .xinn aipaa 15 
ny D-iB ynx Vx uxa nE?x uV ”n xV. :naxn DinniDaVx ns? 
xasai ayna nanaa niaV uxai ,a’an B’ay umni miE?aa ns?x 
ns?xa nsyn nx Vaxn pay paE?3i ,nvnrax nvn ]’a Va nainai 
1 V V’mnV DinniDaVx psn’ axi .unnVia pix nx naE?n a’E?mn 
-|Vn ,xin ’nsi e?’x ’a anay anVnV iV’ aViyn nivs yanxa be? 20 
MinnVia p« Vx aiE?j unixi pan’ nE?x aipa Vaa Dns ’e?jx ay 
annxna nxnnpaa *i’E?nsi ihe? njn. :DinniDaVxV nnn 
’nn \n:cnx Vx aiE?V assm vninBE?aV naia e?’x Vai a’aynnai 
lpnn’ nE?x ayn VaV vcn nVxn anann nx DinniDaVx yiaE?a 
ayV Vyaa mai aipa Vy Vyn .ninx iaiE?’ xVi naya be? 25 
annpan Vya xj mo ,ans ’e?ix. :an’Vx naxn annrxa nann 
:amn3DaVx naxn .amv’ni amnpan iE?y -jai '.nnx nxa iaE?i 
nx ns?x nyias?n naia xV ,ami”ni nxmnpa ’e?jx ”E?nsi ”E?3X. 

nK’»V« ’® 3 « oy lonVna omioaVK mis. inuinan nwa nun npD'cn inn ''naa * 
'.V'Bn ran 'ikh n« o'nsu hk'ssVk 'a^a mis '.naam nanaa ansn D’pmn omaVa ayi 
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-jnpan ovvjJoaVx nnVin noo 12 

DinniDaVN lxn p nnNnn .aiynan n®N ny rnioa on a: i®yn 
nm aVia ibdn’i .asm nm®3 ay ixap’ n®N nVNn 0’®3 nV 
nypaa aVia njnn omsoa^ n®Bnn anniDaVN mxaa 
rm ntV nr nnioD a’Vni onn n® in o®i .i]is^a—i niVnipN 
I’jn nVNn annn ’3® pa Dinn3DaVN ®yn .o’o®V ny oni33 5 
-pna n®n Vna nnaai n®im nVna 0 ® nniDn prm Vm 
nVi3D p .wndi Vnao nn®’ nV n®N qnu'DBK-i ip’3i03N pan 
lnsio n®N oyi .on ioa naa’ ®Nni Vnan n’n®’ n®N lpmoiNn 
.on’VN may 1 ? iVav nV n’®3Nn n:i o®o nNxV iVav nV d® 
ininD Va Dy nN’BDp ny® ny Nan DinniDaVN o®o yon 10 
’a nprm nmaii nVm nnn mym .on* nyanN n® VnNn 
nnn on’ mVy nxn .a’e®V ny nmVnioi pmaj in nmoin 
nnn D’sn® D’®n3 Ninn Dipoa nn .nynanVi n®aiaV Via’ nVi 
nai’i .oinnioaVN ’®3No an ay imon DinniDaVN ’®3n on ia®3’i 
nV dn ’a nnn a’Bn®n ]o lVn Vai Nin no®’ n®N DinnioaVNV 15 
.b’Vbi nn® lVn Vao n«®’ nV oipon p yD’ 
in nN’isVN ’®3Ni ,nN’3sVN pNa ton DinniDaVN d®o yon 
N3 n nN’isVN ’®3N yio®3 nn ,®B3 noi anyi onraN 
an ny ibdn’i nNo anV nnn axnN Vyi nrnVy DinniDaVN 
n®N D’prm a’Vini O’aVa anoy mm .DinniDaVN nNnpV lNxn 20 
.onn an Van nsV moyV Vain n®N nnN pi nn Va inn’ 
nN onny uni’ amanN ay anVnV aNiaa ,ann a’®3Nn bb®d nai 
a’®3Nn bb®d nN onniaaVNV nnn .ann’iN nN inxin onVan 
nVNn n’®3Nn ay anVnV oaNiaa. ron’VN noNn DinniDaVNV nxn 
’33V ai3’V®m lpyp ny annnn nN on’am annn aanN inpn 25 
nanVaV unp n®Na nn .mix n®N3 p o’®nsn i®yn *.onVan 
ononai manna annnn nN omniDaVN n® lan nVN nai3 nVN 
an’Vy lxnn annnn npyx nN onVan iyo®n .annnn lpyxn 

\DTJKn iV’K oy nrbi onwaVK mi*. rnainan nio nun npo’Bn nn« **ro 3 » 
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nc -mpan orruoabx nnVin neo 

msx mxa ox ’a yn ny aioo nanb> ’B no« non ^»xi p3i 
aw *.n»yj ir^y mxn n»x bs. :noxn o^io uyn ’.oanx 

.lma^ wx Dyn 

Dns moVo nuno Vaa nmx dittid 3 ^x nVtP’i p nnx mi 
na^on pi pox m^xn p DimiDa^x. :mrxn nan n*?xi 5 
ni3^o mno ^33 mx D’oyn ^ah onen bib dixb’^ix 

. . . D”I3 

76 nan n^xu iox onx’B’bnx mrx ov-moa^x nVon... 
.D’Vioioonx jiaam D3nn am mo ^>x X3 ompBn. cmrxn 
inai .ons nia^oa ’nix nixmnn *?3 nx D 3 ’*?x nrn yn’ 10 
nmix ^73 nx ma udo’i ”a’ix bi by n^’Enn mx ’xma 
Dns ’coxi noi n»o nain *^on umi .mnDo bo nxi did 
mxxn nx ’nnpVi .inio amp wm nvr mxa om^y ni 3 ’!?Dn 
onx moo p ^7 ,nam mym ”ensi ’heu .ntpx 1 ? 'b 01m na 

\nxnnpo ’box boi « 

77 oas ^n ,i^n *73 nx DrnioaVx *jidx’i p nnx nn 
onxm .nx’^’o ’B>j« oyi nxnpmx ’box oy Dn^n ,nxonpoi 

.naiy oab conn oynan 

nrai oy db> xxon mro pxa xa’i ob?d yo’i |3 nnx nn 
nnx *7n ox ’3 onV nn xh .D’Bttnn naxboa D’X’pa vm Vbpi 20 
O’bmx vm onion nxnoa non vm ;dVi 3*? nnx pyi nnx nn 
,xoo tpom pup !?3i mm msiy an ^01 onnm d’didi oontp 
mxna nn .onix o’Vaix in oaox onaip in x*7 onom 
nay’ p mnn on onyiao n o’tpyon bi nx omjDaVx 
Dnnoa^x ’Ena ixi”i .oprnn vehsi vm nrxa nann ,ixnx bx 25 
ornxn nxnp 1 ? pm onnsV mayn .ombx ntwh anp’ 1 ? ixt ’3 
,i’3Bo iD3 x^7i in x*7i noyo lpnnn Dm .om ono -p nbxn 
omJoaVx n»y mx nx o’ensn ixnn .onoiy in monaa 

by tetdi dte 'din cn:o Dm3D3 l ?« mix. :ri3WDn hke n«rn npo’cn -inn ’’ma j 

'.ca’V 
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'sripan om3D3 I 7s nnVui ido n 

man *y!?N nnpsia nv’nm .an’Vy niVan nn«i nnx nu^o 
nns i^a ’a ntrsV -\b n’nn ma naiecni ,’mnNi 'nty«i ’dn 
nbmm naa an pa nrv unpnni new!? "|^a na nnp 1 ? ~\b n*oi 
niatn nb>«n anann inana \-m vat? by tnp’ aaa n^iv new 
■jan .DmjDaVN ’m ]’a nan yarn na’an vb>n ns uni 5 
ana na bm anmaabw mitten .hna ’aa vVy anmaaVtt 
nttmnpai ana ’eatti .bnm ins vVtt iayn aaaa by ntmnpai 
ntva r :sb anm ima mVa evtti p*r ’Vai nwT» a’aaiVa 
□a^o nn’a by na^> tt^i Vim ’aa D’aia vn a’ayn ntten 
aaia nm new na’an ’nm .Dm:D3^>N ’aa ntt nmttna ntt ’a 10 
lantti ’ir’D n’n nn’an mnai mp’ natti nma anr -|Van pni 
anr bnyz ypini nt^pai laaa by ma^a imm .anra amya 
.n’^y nia'jD nnai iwi by n^n; anr nnayi mp’ nattai 
a’ypia arm ’B>’a ma my’ nn inna!? a’aD ia!?n new nnam 
vn n’^attnani nmani .nanVa ’Va onum ,mp’ natta ca’itypji 15 
new .nttmnpai ana nni .nninm ntta na 1 ? naa nmai n’a!?m 
nnap Vxtt inmapa tsni napn .na’an naV D’aiai n’a^in vn 

.ina^ vn new a’a^an vnutt 

.Das'? new ma^an ttaa i?y anmaaVtt aa’ nnna^ ’nn 74 
nattn Da’I? by nann nmtt aran ntta an ay V3D*7 iBattn 20 
ima amp ’Vy nvs natt Va nnyi na avnn nm. :nn’^w 
mttmn ntt tu np, vVtt nattn ’V nvx Kim .innxa s^att 
avna vn’i maVa natta ana mab>a by “jiVoi nattV ma 
naaai ntt a’ ntt nnyi ,'nntt 1 ? nttmnpa niaVai ana nia^a 
VJiy’mn naaai ptt otti ,nann ain nvx natta na’by ’va’^anV 25 
lttnan lynn ’.nay: mnc ennn unntt naN Va. :ayn bz ayn 
ayn hn onnaDaVN inan *! I'ran m’ ! i^an »n’. :na«n na 
nawa mnsa mat? a’a’Vo rib anaaDn nax nns. :an’V« nasn 

Die ’id *?di onuDD^m ro evil mis. inainsn nio nwin npe’en inn ’Tidd i» 

*.v^y d’dui o’Vix.no .iK’jnpDi 
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la nnpan omioaVx nnVin neo 

mp’ ’aam anr D’ema may ntrya maiVnn *anm &vd maa^ 
iVia anr ^amn y’pm anr a’Bixa bomn mmpi .nna myiap 
□’mm na N^a nV’Va mn’KD vm ia myiap niara n’aam 
□mn ,anra mn □mb’y paa b*nn ira -|iinn mayi .ouaiaa 
.naiai aaw uni dip mn new mna omioa^K N3’i .anr 5 
vVya lnia'ra rmtt nx ae>B’i l’Vy DinnaDa^w mm naan 
^na ma DimiDa^N lan .mpemi inpami »ni n« hdj’ 1 
iniab'D *?y -pVai prm *pat?a naaa -|Van cm mp. :nami 
ma .-p^N yaew mm ."|ewna maVa nna ami na^o newa 
newa maaa "ipnnnV pen mn ’a maVan ~]b mas ’a .D^iyn 10 
.3N 1 ? ’V mnn nnm pV *pV« nimVi -paa Vina "|VaV pan 
in no in ann iaaa Vina nn« ”)Va iniNna nnN "|VaV ’itn pm 
.mnaa nan vVn nnp’ new im«na na .mVea Vy mae>V naia 
nai *pa’n new onem on ’a ,emnn -|Va ’Vn max nnyi 
'.napa ona meryV pen ’a« ’a ynn ’a Dana db> nai oat? 15 
73 n’ nn rim ann nVNn anann DinnaDaVN nana ’mi 
Vy -pVa nnne> nVy’ Vni nmnn Vn .DinnaDaVN »aa. :naxn 
new mm ’a man mays nr .“paeV ”B> 3 N lei’ai ’annsa new 
.ney ny mV’sem mnni’ VaVan maysV ym ay 1 ? iewm Vnam 
innn«a nvnV Vav na aiern .pns’an *iV mn newa niarm 20 
ma’ nVi Vsem nV D’aye 1 ? new pn«a ma’a onN pN ’a 
nine in iaaa Vina nni’ Nin new e>w ay lanVna wanVaa 
maVa -|Va moVer Vian ’n”n new ’aaa Na maV nnyi .iaaa 
Q’m«i D’Vina D’aVa mnafa ”a’ai .pnNn ’aay Va Vy -|Vidi 
mnp nmn nVi ,pn«n ’aayi ony waai ’ 3 dd mpV iVa’ nVi 25 
nnyi .mneaai mnnasa nV newi ’aaa naae> new D’aem nnn 
.□’apn p opanV na ’a pm ?ney ny ’nVeenn NVn ?’ 3 N ’a 
napa mia nnN ’anap’ mrtan *pn’ new "paeV pnna ’aam 
maa ’Vn ntsryi .one oVa ”maN mnap Vxn ’V mna new 
.’ma’aa ’taa« ybx onpeia rmi .-jVaV pam n«a newa ’maa 30 
vm nrn nvna nmampa maVai Dne maVa n®« m^a ’aam 



nnpnn omaosbx naiVan idd 23 

nN DanaDa^N -j’ron yaapa nn '.DamaDa^N *i!?an .aay’pan. 
.naano oh’Vn nnV axn pan onny ram aooan n^t<n o’pasn 
nbpwa n’n new anro 5 nn m«o ©am *j!?n ono nnN bob 

.□n'?n3 nN on 1 ? nn^> nann .'a’ 1 ? mpy 
Tyn nna .’baB’D-a’s Ty nxpa Naan DanaDa^N dpo yon 71 
.Dio ’paNa mp’ ’jam *)oai anr nananN nN’Va nhh 
pm hp hp!?p in 1 aasyaan nan^an jo pam nnaa nn 
’Na 1 ™ ’3’pm iD’a nraNn ,ohph dpi p^on ®i’na t na^p!? 
.D’prn Vna ’^aaa ananDNn pam on apsnn .’acana ’P’b>pna 
oamaDoVN na -^on Pirn nN i:nna. :anyn bn p’n noNn 10 
naNn ihp hph!? nN pam nan '.ana hoa DamaDa^N aaW 
aaprtna naaa nnn nyn nabaan yna paanpi *nmi ’hp. aon’ 1 ™ 
nNoanpa ’P3« aasyn’ N^n ?’anN raa naaN nn^a nman!? 
’n'paD nPN nynn 'b »h J’din onam ’a anaNna 
naamn on n naamn bn oaa nppaa p^» ?a^’noa DamaDaVNa is 
nan npy’ ’a on yna’ mpa aapao na onxb’ Damaaa^Na 
arm mN ^Va nxo’ nPN inn -|Vo ’a pan ’P3Na napa 
N*?a Mm« DH’aan p napa npyn rVy ram naa’ vpaND 
opn maan ]a n>a pam naann .anaan anan^ ihp aa’ppn 

.nan^ aa^n no ’a ihp aaprin ptf 1 ? bnan anaan 20 
.aapaV !?aBM ib’n by by: aanN !?n *^n Pam opn 
nn .aV’n b>aa Nan ans pNa Naan nnan on naayn 72 
ana'rapn n’yn Hyp nN annsn DamaaaVN nN die ’P 3 N naNna 
Na ’a pam on aan nPN dhph yaapa nn 3 aoa naaaa 
nyoVa nann 'ms’ “|’n nyob> aNannn ana pN Vn aamaaaVN 23 
]a nnN ’nn .napyV ay’pm nPN by aamaaa^N pan on 
■ p^nn .pam dp aaap n’n hpn !?n DamaDa^N by'i 
p’p ’ 33 nd na’B^n^ naa n’n ’a ^ann naN^D by nann on 


main 0» 3 Dn rrn %m w mix. :naimn mo rmrn npo’cn nn« *n22 20 


nin [jnn n 



m nnpnn omsos^K mi^in idd 

maanom i*?sn o’bbnn m 2 o’osxn ’^n mnn isnnn ODisa 
ny ixa iD3 ion o’osNm .nniN omim Dmb>y onaiy vn 
nxpo msn -pna lNian .vnna *?a by n*?d nn nnsm msn 
onnnN ixa ion oym .msn -pna iyaon o^a nyan Dyn p 
-ion nxmipo ’osni mayo lN-rn onnx mo ’a ixn -nay!? 5 
on’!?N -vNon n*?i n*?on ’Va ny man ou’om onnnN ism 
ns*? i*?bsi iN3 non*?Dn ]o id: nox nana ’03N1 .D’*?D1 TIC? 
.DnnsDa^N om!?N yoon .onvnn^ v^n nsnnn Dm3Da!?« 
nVns n*?i DimsDa^Na p*?n 13 V px, :nana ’osxo nnx ]yn 
x^n mn« *pnnn onnsDaVx noo nnx xspn '.dib’^b pa 10 
Dnn3D3*?N nx nay om3Da!>« ns*? i33nnn nox o’osxm .lm’on 
o’^nn bos*? nnoa noy i*?n bai Dinn3Da!?Ni .n*?ns onV pn 
Dy Dm3D3*?N nn*?3 o’oys no*?oi .nsooa or o’o^oi nyanx 
o’ODn 01 m ’osno moa i*?B3 nox D’!?!?nn nsDD nn ovnn 
ovnn no ny onbn -ion nonVon *n*?a ,Ninn ova o’x *i*?x is 

.Nian n*?N o’yao vn ion 

68 O’D’ 00 !?nxn itd nnsn on mayn Dinmoa^x doo yon 
-|!?o 03 a nox m*?n3 mban Ninn -insn 3’3D vnn .onnx 
.oNa isno’ n*?i loan’ m^ab DinnsDa^x vcn . 01 m ’ax d-is 
nann .Das noi onVo nniapb Vm mo Ninn mpoa nn 20 
ixxon .ann *pai maw onax do ixxon moa nxmnpo ’03N 
noyD nn .innis pxa pipm ido’ddx pNa hon -]!?d nap nx 
’!?a *?ai nniB onax vn ononm non 'xy ia pipn nap.n 
n’n pxn man .Ninn napn by nn pix ’t noyo .noyo 
nn .nxnon ioa innii: na nxn nn pxa onon nm nxo 25 
on’ mnn vn onspo ,o’N3n3 o’oin do vm mas *?n3D moa 
o’Dion nys hp oymoa nn .non^on p ids -ion D’Vsm 
:noNn issnnn ipyrn myno vn -ion pnn *bm o’osNm 

’.nm «pn ditijdsVn mix. irainsn hks rmrn npo'sn inn ’V133 1« 
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’anpan omaoaVK nnVin noo 3 

ieryn nsya o’did nsy’ \ynb mpyV mmioa^N nnyn nr ‘jai 
py nn iiDD nim nsyn n« Dns 'din ltnn 3 ina nsy 
.Dm 3 D 3 l ?N ny mn an ay ’a iats>nn pnmi 
mn new ’ViB’Dn’s my !?xn inina bo ny Dinn 3 Da!?N wn 60 
.nsDaa o’D’ nuom nsa 00 nmn ,myn no nx |nn 2»nn ae> 5 
nni’xn n« tap nmni’N -j^a nisi n’rmi anann nnn ’nn 65 
nsai D’ens f] 1 ™ Q'wbw ,ib'n *|iDmi enm v!?n nVp ntt>N 
*?a mt hidn’i .innry 1 ? Drnn nn^tm ,’bnn d’ddi 
' mna mn !?’nm ,nn 3 n bn mayn ima nn 3 n ny man l^n 
rnma naana n'rym .ana nso’ nVi na’ «b> nt?N nr<a ny 10 
n«a D’tmBi D’yanm n«a ’!?n D’m niaana ’b^k nnspy 
nmnan nt? nyn nanb’D nai^a oman D’w« nVia .^n dwi 
rnunp^ nntpa Dinnjaa^N man nnna 1 ? ’nn .nsDa ’^a nmnayi 
nsnpV pn D^iB’ria idid by Di-nwobt* aann .ray nn^n 1 ? 
annjDa^N ns Dns ’d:n imn .Nai ”|^in ryi man D’Na wim 15 
.inmaj nnara uaa nns oam disk inns ipysn uaa uyVn 
nm!?y mmpa rn Dns ’tya«i na!?e by D’nat? inn nsmnpa ’tram 
nmixna lypnn \ona napm nanVaa irmo am. :inami 
myna rn pn ’^aai ,nm lanynn nprna iani?n ib”m iV’n 
pnaa D’pnaai oat^n mto nma rn nnnnm .id’n d’n niana 20 
manai rn n’aiani .nmixnn Vipa prn nnr n'n cran^n bnpi 
nV«a n’an rn npp ’aim .n«a ny prn n’n n^npi n’mmi 
.own Dra oniya Da^n m« n« D’aaa rn n’xnm nVsai 
new maanan ’tram o’nana onai manna n’anVa rn Dnai 
nm!?a nntp.n ’nn .aip^’ai ona«a u'D'bwo rn Drnn 1 ? 25 
p nanVan napp nVi .*]Oid ^ma Dnn nsna ’nm amnni 
.mnn nan^aa naai an ny Dns ’imno i^»Bn anyn nyi npnn 
Vis’ ]b nnnn unn nntr>a n’Vsn rtwm rman ’a wrm «nn 
.D 3 ’i on 1 ? isny n« imnn |Bn any a ^twa ’.nn ,mn m 
’nn .nan ns ioun Din isny n3B naba ’a Drnn ’djn isnn 30 


d (n .2c nn®) i« 



vn 'anpan oanaoaVx nnVin *ico 

naxn -j^an Birna nmiDni nannDan bz l’Vx n^an omnaDa^x 
anas Vx nVan .*p on'rn 1 ? an 1 ? b’n *idix Dim nan. :i’^x 
bbwn aV nnV i’Vx uim inn anny^ i ,( 7 x xaa 1 ? nxmx *iVa 
nnp’ cnaxi ann *)D 3 i 'wd nan miDai^D] ninya onaDi nun 
”]nonb»a ’Va ay DiViB’na Dion nxi anna *]D 3 bpw nb idx 5 
y-p idx *731 MnnryV 1 x 13 ’ idx l’Dax bzb 3inV 3nn *]D3i 
.13*7 nnon x^>i omaDa^x bn nbn ^an ,Dima 
58 .nxa nDxn axynni nVxn amnn nx Bi’rt dx yi3D3 m 
’73 mn Vx. :n*ir«n n3*r n^xi naa Dim bn mr« n!?Dni 
nainD nyaD o *]V n\*r yn» .diVd ,"|ax nxnn nxa D’yan 10 
onVnV xiab* *i’aD naae naDi Vina Vm nsox idx DinnaDaVxV 
pxn ’Day bz *)oax n”n ax ’3 "lynia ’aani .oinnaoaVx ay 
p’a o’D2>3 idx Vman niVx nxa ’3 mx anVnV Vain xV 
•psy VsDni "|aaan nxi "|nyn nx nan pVi .mn janaran l’Vx 
’3 13 ’Vxi -|’Vx yn nm *73*rn nx ntpyn xV axi ."inVinaa is 
nan .nyi aViyV *7733 ia’Vx n’n* xVi nyn idxb l’na aaan 
nnDa nVsai nyxsin idx bran naa -pnVna Vina mas ~\b .nn 
-pm idx nxa nnax *px D’nanV *pan Vx ]3b»a .”jna3’aa *anx3 
13 ’Vxi *i’Vx iDm ’nanV yaDn axa .errn anax dib niVx 
xan DinnaDaVx 0 nmn idx Va by -|nyn D’snV Vaini 20 
’3 ’33 y-aa .wnn VipV a’Dp* ”nan lyaiDaa D’am Vya 
ViD’i Dsa naa *p’i nna’xn nx Bin xnpn \ 71 nDB’ -pDns 
.l’Vx ann 3Dna .annn 13 V asn nxnw’i pxV 
59 nVaV aV’n VaV DinnaaaVx a^a nVxn anann *inx m 
' ' oy xan yon . D*aB ni3^a by as^ia ny iD’p max ix*ip’ 2s 
annn nx D’DiBn ixti .Dam dd nn *idx -l’yV lV’n bo 
^x nax’i ,0’aDn zb ny anina oani nyn ni3’3D idx 
I n^xn D’ninan annn bn n^ya i’xi ,"i^ Dn aa’aanx. :DinnaD3Vx 
DinnaD3^7x l^’a ’tnasayn asay’ idxb anVy *iay!? b»3aa dx 
.D’D aon ’^an3 DinDpn D’3Dyn naxpVa naaV’xn nanaxs nx iinnV so 


nnr jnnyj* 



onpan omioa^K nnVm odd na 

n’twm .aa onbrnb* ~i«i3 ny "j’b>K pnK nnbow nb ’a yn pb> 
'.aib^a pn« nnpbo odd nni’ bmn om nanbna ’b>:£N nmayn 
n« Dinnwabw nmbw po Dioo:Dabw os'? wm naba itnpo 

.onb>em ombw in: nunoi nnJNn 

vbw nnn mm nwnpo norm ns ib> i:nn uni •?« iman 69 
nonb>aV nms^i b>m iids 1 ? ixo .mnn mrsn nan by ono 

.Dm:DD^N by 

nbwi nmoiw ib?o mo b>N noiw turn nb>em p nnn no 
nan nmo:w i^o mo bw die -|b>a turn, norm nan 
ay onbrnb* boo: b>n mBDN ’a “]b> mm yin’ .Dib»e> ,’:nm 10 
mnN dj;b norya nnn new ins'? pnno ’am .Dioo:Dabw 
boi .:nr pyrea ’a b>aD e”m ny: m.o onowabw nr ’a 
new oyiD no na iaab> ovym nanaa ib> nym mb>aD veryo 
rbw noon ,na« nbo n’O ”tw nr* mnsV ’nxsm mbo iam 
nnana pbn .’nan!? a’epn *<bo pan ’mabna ’xn ib» nnb> « 
’a man ny wn Dnbnb> boo: b>’m mao any *pDNb> -ptJXN 
mbm niabn nnnem nirnibo nsnna nvnb>o nanboa mio aia 
” 3 B a’em ,noryb> man new “p:B nbna p by .”»:« 
.by ay 1 ? 1 nnn nay new nrn nam pb»pn nm baw tb ’a opn 
ran: ’ye>Bi .rnenr ia onbnb baw ’bw lay Dnbnb ’maai 20 
nDnn nm nnan n« m mar nnyi .n:n ny nimam b 
mbana neon: mba mama on myi ora uniat* inoa new 
a'ltv ».b ’!?:n e”N :*]’e>:NO e>w bab nna ’am .nmorm dob 
did aam dob babi u’bon bbvo ipbn b ma’ new ipbna 
unot* bbva nnb nm: ’an inborn bm -jona bm .mn’ Dan 25 
ooat* ann 'vo n:a nnoryDi mDaib>D nny: ooiddi nun 
*lb> nn’ Dnn:Dab»N ’aya nan: new Db>B’^n didhi ,nniD 
nnm .]a d : Dnn:Dab>« by new nonba ’b»a ^ai aanab> 
’.mryi nry b im n^in nnno ,nnr«n n« "jmnp 
b?« man ennn n^o nn« dw nnan p nn« nn 70 


D nna in .2: nnyj *« 



t» rmpan oimaoaVx nn*?in ido 

omby nans” xbi lab nar xb vans nx yoanbi b’s^nb 
mnyn by aim’ osox .Kin nan dx nnnt® omby nby* xbi 
on ny *pab nas yino nnyi .innnxa imp’ no ym xb 'a 
.'psn obo ba by -pboxi ay ’noa by nbyx, :noxm 
nym xbn .mbaD nan ix noan nan -pnan ’a awn ojox 5 
uo’ xbi nso’ xb unmix new nwyi prm bins *ibo ox *a 
nxo oxi ?ono n’xn nonya ’2£nxa ”|nvna xbn ?ano 
.mnxi wxi ’ox ’bx nbt® .nmo no’ n?n jin^n -pbx xa 
’bx onbtwi 0x1 .obo yianb -|b nn mbm nym nt?x nnxi 
,D’ 3 ionpn max ixan nt?x ’rnnxixo -|b nnb -pbx nno oin 10 

Vnana *ib pxi 

67 vnw ba osa Dinn3Dabx bx nn3’xn nx »nn ’axbo lxmi 
]o nnx iyn .nxo moan nm’xn nan nx on»n ba lyoam 
nx xi np ,*ibon omx. :vbx nox’i oixo’ons iopi ontpn 
vbx nnboi tpvon “jb nnb -pbx nn 3 n»x nttnyn nxi nmixn 15 
xbi oponn ox -pbx n\m ysa no »a inai ininxi lnrcxi idx 
oabob aio ’a nsy’ pas xb. :on»n jo nnx jyo '.onbtpn 
o’abon yiotpa nm .ocm jmsa onbpbo maa nnvi Dp’mnb 
nbia’ nbaD. :noxi nrn nann nx lsmano n»x o’oyi ontsmi 
ann *]Da lb }’xi bm xin bm oyi onbp oponnb DinniDabx 20 
o’ya neo’ ox nnyi \opb 3 pnsa vmox nb® nox maya 
diox ,ann loaa pism xbi nwssn jnnx nbob jxo’ jxo -|bon 
o’ya nann aon '.veoxi in® maa bxi maa bx awn’ 

.DinniDabx 

:nni’xn nan nbxi nnvx vbx nben wvnn bx awnb wo 25 
,-jbo tpvnn bx onx’B’bix nabon p nxonpoo Dnmoabx. 
oob nmx mnpi -jnm’x mbap ’a *i’bx nn’ ym .oibt® 
-j’nmixo i 3 ’bx nnb pisnn npx -jnano unoni .’wnsi ”n» ba 
pisnn ox ?nbxn onana nanb yxa no nnyi .-peo nx nnsb 
unxin oxi .nn’ nonb 3 i -pbm oy nonbob xx ooy onbnb 30 
?*pa’ix o’bn nwynb -jmnxix naxb pisnn yno ,poxn ntpxa 



"anpnn ormoabit nnVin idd is 

:»im bx nbo -ie»« nnawn nan nbxi nan 

unn bx Dnx’B’bix nabon pi Difl’bs ^bon p onnaDabx. 
.nmx wnpi *pnaw mbap ’a -|b mm ym .oibo ,Dns “ibo 
d’djjb nobo n .-pniaono mbaD byi "pa 1 ? ninaa by ’nnam 
wxm ’33D anyn ima nxanai ’asD nnnai nonboa msb nsa’a t 
new ny onbnb nxp xbi -pah on myi -phy baa new nnsa 
xb n ’anymn new b»yi .nnoa aboa new -jne^D nnxa nnn 
imaa maya xb ’a ynn yim *imibo wnaa new by ’aanxn 
ms noao moo ’a iymo ’aam .maa maya dx ’a omnaa 
nxrn nnawn nam .-px nan 1 ? wma nnrya -pnx bx xnb 10 
".•px nan 1 ? wiaa omx mam jyob *pb by o’papn vm 
nnawn nx ombx pn ornn mibo nx onnaDabx ’ash axnpn 
.omn bx won onbon ombx pa nunoi 
’oaooia izae?i ennn non nnx noi nbxn onann nnx nn 56 
ibo omn bx. :nmwn nan nbxa ennn "|bon bx nnrx nbo n 
laonba ’a -|b mm yim .mbo ,-jnay ’oaoDiao oobo -jVm bna 
my aaonba ’a nox maso aannaa rash lasaai Dinnaoabx oy 
anpa lbsa "|no *aoa mbx ynnb labia’ xbi nprn nonbo 
pons am .onx bx nnan yssim nan lxnxoaipi xinn 
bamm onb pa nunoi mano Dinnaoabx Dmbx pn .losna -pnoi so 

*.«po *po 

bx Dns -|bo Efinn, :nmxn nan nbxi "|bon omn ina’on 
maxm *pnaw mbap ’a *]b mm ym .oibo .nonbo ow naDia 
rash onsaa nox Dinnaoabx nxa oanx nnp nox nynn by 
ba pox ,moyn bx ,nom nnyi .aa’oaxi uma'j lanna newi k 
by moob ibar nox nxmnpD ’eux nxnpb xian .poaxi pbm 
innboi bam ox m moanm *pna mix anxi noy nox nynn 
Ma’oax nx boa new bioa rbx oboxi ’bx 
nan nbxi Dinnaoabx bx nmw ifinn nb»n p nnx nn 66 
nnyi .oibe> ,nay onmoabx bx Dns ^bo nnn. :nmxn so 
innry’ babani monbo nxr ne>x own ’a -jmonpo xa mar 



nn nrrpan omaoaVK rvnVin nee 

51 DinaaDaVM Vm Mian pma ntpa nnM ®mnn p nn« nn 

mV Mini “iVan uim dm mVaa now ,iVan ’arm. :vVm naM’i 
■ya’ya at?” dmi -psa dm »’ dm nnyi .ana nnM Vy ’aVaa 
n« -pan TDia ’aam pm d’bVm napy ’ay nVp ,-|Van ’arm 
nay -|V ,’aa. rDinaaoaVM vVm jyn wap hmi vpaM rmi warn 5 
hmi *pVa niDaV pnaaV n’attrn mV ’a naVe nMi naiaM dm 
* lDin bn ."i 1 ? napn. :vVm naMn rao n«a mpnan van l’np 

•.nn nana aiy ’Vm nan 

52 Vm mas mVp uim hp npi nVMn onann nn« ’nn 
-papa doVb -|Va Bim Vm. rnnamn nan nVMi oaVa Pina 10 
bn M’anpaa DinaaDaVM «a ’a “jV nn’ yin’ .diVp .I’l^nsaa 
^na D’an ii’PiMa annn aanxaa nM annn nnnpm la’anM 
ns 1 ? onanna lanaM nani .nsy ny laynan an nsp by nPM 
nnn dmi .niaVan Va nnpm naMa p lamnryV MiaV "|nnnn 
iaV’a nPM run Dy DnVnVi inaaV niayV Van any!? a’yD ii’Vm « 
nanVaa niaV ii’Vm aiai .la’Vya iipnaa ’Vimi ua’DPn nPMi 

VamanM Vya mVaVi nai nsana nvnVa 

53 nnaM mVpV iacn a«a ay Vnann naamn nM pvnn Mnpn 

Vm aas -]Va una, :naa«n naa nVMi , DinaaDaVM Vm 
1’anx aipn a pm *pVy nisa nan nnyi .diVp ,nay DinaaDaVM 20 
;nraaa VaD pma npyn Vmi ,ia’Vy nninpni "paV naa nPM nns 
na ana )m dm yisaca upn iaV’ ,iara’ nata mVM n« dm ’a 
rnnaMi nya napna napm *paV by onaa iVy nani .nViaoi 
.'iniaVD by -pVaM nny .inai wpmi winMi pma dm n’a nan, 
”Ensi ”aiaaa omn mV pay iVmb nPM”na 0 -pma nani 25 
nnVaa nPMa Viaa ^V dVpmi pi Mia’ aiyi .nnpa iVd 3 nPM 
’a ya .”mVp nM naaa ’a ’Vm aaiV nnV»i ,*]aa napa DpaMi 
Day nwyn dmi ,*iMa»M DaaM nrn naan Vy iV ainM nnM mV 
at^M Va Vy -jV dV^m pnyi .-janM oaaM p Vy -paem mV nya 

•.n’wy 30 

54 la’tpnV i^’i .n’Vy ayVn pn»n naaMn nM DiaaaDaVM Mapn 



nanpnn oamaoaVx naiVan -ico m 

Nann own ne>y new nN aannaDa^N ’©ns naNna \nn .aewna 
.DannaaaVN nsV anaN’an anatesnn annN urn na^a by aNapn 
jyn *?nrn nano nuyV naynn no 1 ? ,’aanpa. taannaaabw naNn 
bn ’a nN’aanpa ’imnb nan naenn I?n ,-^an m, :naNn e>wn 
.v!?n aa’hnh *yVya “|ewn on n’Dn^> iVa^ nnnaa Dna ’enNa s 
.'hew 1 ? *na nN -\b jnN nrn nann ’!? nteyn ox, :nm ’Vn naNn 
\ne>y ’V nae>y^> ~\'vyn aaaa ,*p’a ’aim nau newa n’e>y ’ 3 Na 
anns 1 ? e>wn nN ne>n nu'j) a’enaa ane> Va^> Dannaaa^N Nnpn 
nia p, :na«M aha aayn *?nrn b>’n^> naeryV asaa na, iibk’i 
” ne>. hbk’i aannaDabw jyn *.*^aa an’ nnn new nnn Nan 10 
nnya ,ama« new asemna aruy’ new nx’yn naaa n^> ,”enBa 
pn nN^aV anaa lasa ner new nrn e>wn ntey na nni ayn 
ay an!?n^ aNaaa ,aaaVa by aNapa aaaa ana!? nnya .aaanN 
nanN naaaV hfl’ «Va .nnaaah nhnaV aa 1 ? aenna ananry annN 
maaaa naaV naV aaa ’a aprn aaa« ,nannN ay anVnV naNaaa is 
.nanaan ’nan aha ,nV«n nnana nay nann '.nsnna nanVa 
ayn’ Nh anaahh a’enB^» axn anan new own aannaaaV« n^en 

.a’^N 

n’ya Naan nnan N’.nn nan^aa yxsana naan new ennna 66 
aewn by nsy aen pNn by aem Vann hx by'i .’hs’Dn’fl so 
ahp nN Nen aena naa *pn nasn aarynn .anaa^a ’naa aenn 
nnnena Dyaa !?ay naNnV nnnh ’a ’bn ’V nN. rnaNn na’pa 
^flenn i’N .nNrn nynn ’ by nNa a’aen p .’bbn nanna naaVa 
naaaerh an ”Na any ynana naV new nnVa i^a pN ny 
'b nnN .nnN nay ’asa nnaa ’aan nnya ?a’nnN nn^aa an’ n 
'bn n’n N^a ,aaaa noera ’n”n ’a anaana annaaa nyn’ nV ’a 
nsy ny nhsen Nan nan ’a nraaa ^be? apnnnh aaaa ayb>^ 

Va nraa maaVa by iha Nan nnya .nV’BNa "pan aapaa ’aaera 
'.a’aoV ny aaV naan ’ay nna anV an new nnena B’aVan 
pNn Vya apn o’Vn anan ae?na annsn ny naan e?ann ae>n so 

.aNDa by ae>n 



a» nnpian oimaoa'pK nnbm neo 

'nnaoa^x iacn Vpa dm ‘jy nan xmm idx nan Vy tv iDDn 
ns 1 ? mx’Dns nu'i .nnaxn n^iD mxnDns- ins’? xm 1 ? 
dis’Vs nx lnxaDD o DinnaDa!?x nan .vnana inn’Dn 'nnaDa^x 
nx ran 1 ? DinnaoaVx ixn .XMn nann nx v^>y x'sm xsnn 

.’xaj naan nMnip ^axn pD’y ^?y iDxn 5 
49 J ’Van *iVx mxo dVd ,Vma Vm Dinn *]iDxn p ’nnx M’i 
aoy anVnV DinnaoaVx nxnpV m»a xian .d’dib *]Vx nxoi 
nix unn iynn nmixna lypnn .nVx naia nVx nonVoV wn 
ID .ova’a nptn nanVon nanm .nVx naia nVx ixnn nnnVon 
xnn .31 oy DiB ’D3 xd iVsn .napD x 1 ? anyn ny npan 10 
Drn 3 D 3 l 7 X «im’l DiaV IBiy |B’l mEQ lVsa Vlin’J ’3 DIM! 
DiB ’VVn ibdd M’l .XMn nonVoa yxsim nain Dinni .nnx 
did lDsnai o’dib dmVx nnDyi ’Van *}Vx d’dVd xinn ova 
nxa xinn dim iVsa omiDa^x ’D 3 xdi .dm *}Vx D’yanx 0”n 
’1331 maiD onaxi anV anr xxoa did 'VVn Vyi .dm D’Doni 15 
’as 1 ? dixm’i inai wdxi imnxi uni ox iDDna mi .’dd 

.DinnaDaVx 

idx Dim nvax nx nMDnV vdisd nxpo DinnaDaVx nVDn 
nx ixxd’i dm *)in Vy 'innaoaVx ’did ixian .dm *iina vn 
ono nxDa xVi nam nan DintB’i oinaDn dm *]ina Dim nia’SD 20 

.nnx ny 

mam ry ons ’D3 xd nnx dm xxoa nanVon nvna M'i 
'innaoaVx nan dx. :dvtt vVx noxn .vniyao nonVo noiVoi 
Ma nx "|V |nxi Vina nDiy "pDyx vVya iDxn nx niTDm 
xnn xmnpD naa DaVn nonya xinn D’xn Dsnnn '.nDxV 25 
Vx Dan nprn nDnVon niMa Mn .DinnaDaVx ’Dax Dy anynn 
naDn iDxn nx DinnaDaVx nx "|n iann nx pnn DinnaDaVx 
ayo DinnaoaVx yxsin DinnaoaVx Dxn Vy idx Vtnan yaia 

put n« rnnV nixo onuDD 1 ™ mix. mairon mo n«m npD’Dn nn« '’nsa« 

.'’JIK’JSIB 

o« mix ;pvn ”inK »)in omjoaVK mix. inuinan niK3 r«m npo’en nn» ’‘naa » 

'.omaoaVK ’jb^ niton inai imn«i wpki pm 



nnpsn omjoaVK nnVm nco an 

’3 wm yia®a. :no«’! nsa inti mm lVnann DnmDaVN 
Dinjoa^K ixn ’.mn’i nan^a 1 ? m’ry «u* DinmDaVN n’pn 
nas^aa ’pai nami mna nm «in .NBinn dib^b msV ann 1 ? 
’3ixi. iDinmoa^ nam .'ni3Dab>N mya anni niNiflnn 
nntya «sna nmm nm® 1 ? ampnai amD -pVt* nn 1 ? 'XBni 5 

Vania 

rrm pinamonfl ia®i nanon’K paa V®io m« n® 0 ® mn 
’a wian maya asinn dis’^b nx N3i®i ana tonn ®mn 
:naa^ nmDa^a nma .dip 1 ?® bnana mana DinmoaVa 
vnpnaa nn®n *?«i dib’^b niNiDna n«a -]®B3 ma®i -|V na®n. 10 
n®N^> ina dn b nni? v^n m3 i^an rnmi -jnm tidd’ ’a vaoai 
nan ima npnnn ni)«n r« 'ivuDaVa sip’i *.-)3nn’ on 
npn .rrya nami vVn jaw nm NBinn ’a nai«a NBinn Dy 
nnpn .ima mnn DinmDaVa ^>k nann nnpnan n« dib’Vb 
’ 3sa Nsnn nan .nman nnm nnnan nm ima 'm3Da’?N « 
’a nnpnan p anm ^ni nn® pVan nina. naan nn3Da l ?« 

.nnpnan n« 'nmoaVa nn®n \na vr nain n^viD 
Ta nman na inn nnpnan na onmoa^a nine nna mn 
nna. :naan *pn nnnn ’mann dib’Vb nanpn .asnn dib’Vd 
^a onmaaVa naan \narn nman nan Vy mann a!? p^an 20 
.Dnmoa^a ’^ 3 n nsV Van oib’Vb ej'i vVa a 3 nw. ‘.dib’Vb 
nanan na nan. :naan inp®n inpann inn DinmDa^a in®snn 
amp nnpnan Dia nyaip na -pm mm® n®a -pnana n®a 
-p3’®b>n n®a nna -ima ’®B3 mn3i ,nman na pm« m'ann 
'.nm nami nanan ana m ym .annanV msnan a^i m® 25 
m3mn «3 ^lsn p^an nna. naan Dnnoa'ra na dib’Vb iyn 
naan pani nnsmn n« nV® n®N ®mn «nnV 1 x 1 “insV 
a^®n nV® ]ny »a «xa’ d«i .nnmn piy »a ®’ dni .pasm 
npnp *ayi i®«na i*?ay ai®n 3ys n®N iViysai m®yaa ®mV 

DiB’Vfi td nnpnon nmr omsoaVH mix. :nainsn nna r»n npD'cn -irm **na 3 17 

*.nBnn 



x?3 -mpnn omaosVx nnVin ico 

Va nV®’! .x’ainpa ’®axi ons ’®ax V® n’VVnn nx rnapV lasn 
.amxsnV on’nuoD n®x onyn Vx nman 
55 imaVa mana Vaa dhbd DinnaDaVx nV®n p nnx nn 
'nnaaaVx. :n® Vx DinniDaVx nV® n®x nnaxn nan nVxi 
o’a®vn miaai m® bob Dnx’B’Vix naVan pi dib’Vb “iVa p s 
any pxai xmpn’sai nxp’V’pai nx’aciB’spai ni®x ynxa 
uim ay ’non 1 ?! » o nob rrrr yiT .aiV® pmaVa ’®ax VaVi 
non .aa’Vy mss pVi .nn®n p vn®nai vnnxai ons ^Va 
onpina nimy *)Vxi nvn mya D’aiaVa *iVx ’Vx ibdxi 
.’®nsV awobnb no onaia a® rm xmaaxa 'bn mnV®i 10 
\mB nna bn 'bn nx’anV no a’Vaan na’Vx nVi® ’aam 
57 hoe; n®x n’y Vx xian omaoa^s ’asa ®vnn ninaa »nn 
.wnryV vVx xiaV nxni’x -|Vb ms Vx max nV®n .’^ib’dtb 
-|Va nV® n®x nnaxn nn nVxi nxna’x -]Va ms ina’®n 
,dib i^d uni Vx nxna’x *-|Vn ms, :®vnn "iVan Vx niB IS 
®paV nnV® n®x Vyi ,-|nnax laVap '0 *iV nw yin’ .mV® 
’®ax Vai ’ax nam ."jnani -pan nx xVaxi pin ’aan nry uaa 
innac Vam 'nnaoaVx nxa "pp n®x nynn Vy D’aasyna ’niaVa 
'."imryV vn’ n®x mia’aai ”®nsa "pVx nVi® ’aam .ns ia’Vx 
47 V’n idix ®vnn nan. anaxV mnniDaVxV navi p nnx nn 20 
'imanVi ~pna ”]mx ainxVi mxa nn Vx xiaV iaVa d®i anV 
Va nx DinnaaaVx yia®a nn '."jV’n bo nxi "pix nnnnVi 
*lV’i nnan nx mayn iVn Va ay a®a yon nVxn Dnann 
DinnaoaVx oannn .nnx ova D’Va D’ya® ann anann naa 
nynm mnn ana nnan ’aa n®a pmV pann nxa n®a yn 25 
prvi .nxa ny anp vn nnan ’ai ia’a nnan o®i .vVy n®x 
Va vVy laxan innmx nsn®m ,nnan ’aa m®a nx DinnaaaVx 
nVn 'o nx’ampa ’®ax ixnn .man )’ai li’a yasa ’nn max 

’•iVon pm ’inN "jm omjo3^« m«. inawsn n»o n«m npo’en nn» ’’nsa a 
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-vnpan omjoaVx nnVm *idd a 

nV’Vm ,ona onn umN’a dib *®:nb lmyn Vni into bn 
nvaa®n ’a nno nnn^> i:^> ]’N D’ays nNa uaa nnv an vn dn 
nsa d’3ut^ naipn ]’ni onn dh omarm D’aya an 
n» li^on n\ :noNn *p lNnan oyn bo mawn *.nvaa®n 

'l-j^on 5 

ns® by n®N !?ma an 1 ? ^n wvm *pDNn p nn« ’nn 49* 
m:na ^3 ay Nan .niNas n® van: n®an nrr^y D»n an 
nnn dn wvm n® nayn mna 1 ? nn .itdV nn: by ibnNn 
nos 1 ? Dinmoa^N^ n:vi .'itwdbVn Dy on^n^? nn®a lNian 
nnn n« nay nui itd^ nn: by onm iVn ^>ai turn n:n. io 
Dipan lVn Vai 'mna^N Nan '.nn®a naya d® ipnnn 
nanVa n:nm .n^>N na:: n*?N i:nn wvnn n® d® vn n®N 
.nprna nmnV: vn ’3 nnN 1 ? mpo pi: nnN ]’Ni nND ny omva 
nN ®vm ’®:n i:sn 'nnna^N nsV wvm ’®:n ib:vi anya nn 
’®:n inti .nND ny an Dy ons ’®:nd lVsn .idivi osny « 
vnioi^N dn nnpn V’B’ n®Na nn®a D’b’Bi: dtdn dn nana 
'nnjDa^N d® narn .idivi osny on on d: i:sn nND nnnn 

.D’^Vnn nN map^> mi o’mVNn ^n 
an oy :nnn vn® nN 'nnna^N nn ’a ®vnn yia®a nn 50 
,’^n n^N D’®®: d'dnd b>n my *)iDNn .nND axynn l^no 20 
n®y n®V® D’®nBi 'bn *)Vn d’:®i d’®!?® vn 'ithddVn ’®:ni 
I?n nn®a Nian nn:n dn l^n Vai ®vnn mayn .hind ®®i *)Vn 
n:nn nnmna lypnn n^N nai: n^N iNian .nDn'ran oipa 
ny nprn nanVan nnn n onn n^Nai h^nd iVd’i .nanVa 1 ? 
l^sn .di:V isny pn nn®a ^bi: lay nN ®vnn niNna nn .nNa a 
’®:ndi ,ann *jh® ®’N *)Vn D’yanN ®vnn ’®:nd Nnn anpa 
®’N mNa n:ia®i D’®nB onwyi nNa Nnn ova i^b: onnaDa^N 
D’m^Nn 'jn onar narn .nn®a naya 'nmoaVN prnn .'bn 

’,rvn ’ip ay lDnVna DinjoaVK mix. :miron n«a mtm npo’rn nnn ’’naa i» 


n« iTaa n 



»*? inpan omaoaVN rnaVin idd 

'?”|0i3^03 nss n0y-n ?“|p-n3 o-Vsn d-0*? okto n^3an ok 
10 - 0 - v*733 D-oi0n *73 -s , 133*70 os0o ns. :ioki 'maD3*?K jyi 
310 anaoi hia non. :iioki 0-100 bo inooi '.op-na D’bon 

'.Kin 

63 m*?0 Bimi .-*?isok 1001 01-11 -100 inK 0 -k K-coa 001 5 

.D1D’*7DD Don nnp*7 D1D-*7B "|*700 b>K 0’31 O’D’ ’10 K’3npD3 
310ni ,1-1311 l*7ipi iniDl 131 'm3D3*7K ’3D3 -*71D0K 031 
K-anpoa -ovna dib-* 7B *i*7on bo-na -o-ki nr, :ioki 13*73 
M03£y3 'ni3D3*?K 0 T ’3 -*7K 0K131 *1*700 DIB’VdO DOO 0P3*7 
0-ko m ,*ibon -aiiK. :v*7K ioki 01 m id*? 1*71 iDipoo op-i 10 
031 \1D-Sy3 Dni3D3*?K K10 D1113D3*7K OKO “|’!?K K3 10K 
o-iaio vn 10K 0-100 n0 , n*7 ok 131 d- 100 -asa 'naD3b>K 
,bo-nn |o ni ioipoo opi .d-ioik vn iidd o inyi *?k 0 -k 
ok 'n3D0*7N *|ioni .m aan i3i dib -03kd inK 0 -k kxdi 
iT3 nani DiDn b>y 3311 mu did 00 ksoi ,ii-d nan n 
i33ii '.ini0Bn. :vmK ipy-si did -03k ikii .i-yn p k-ci 
. inK iy- *iina Kai 3iy -m .l-inK idiii d-dido by n’Disn 
ma*7-K3 o-boai ooio vn onafpo vinx idii 10K D-03Kni 
1130031 o-an ono moi nni33i moias o-boia vn onxpoi 
Doin0oi non lbo-na 30 V n-n 0vni .on-bm on-n on-mybo 20 
.noiy3 did yi«3 i-n- DmaD3*7K K3 -j-k oyib> oko0di 
kdo *?y n30v 3nto onK naxo kii va-y nx 01 m K 01 
nK 01 m oikio -ni . 130 m yiK*? *7ism oyo 30 m noibon 
'.- 013*70 oon 0 n oik k-o our. iioki aacyoi oboia 03 x 00 
man 000 by Kai 01-11 -10 -aso DinaD3b>K mioo -ni 25 

.D’NDpio man -o ok kxdi .oinoo n-o 

64 Dipoo *?yi i*?-n *73 ok Dinaoa^K ^idki oinoo -ni 
,-11331 --01B1 -10. :on-*7K iok’i oprni oyn -atK3 i3ii maa 


nVeu naxon n« lnima a*2° nm mix. imainan nito n»tn npo’en m« ’'ma « 
'mioa^H a^on mix jDiTHDaVK oy Viat6 inara rim a^ on mix ;marTi p«V 

Mrs im ui ono ’psh *3bd imaa 



••inpan ornaoa^x nnVan noo nV 

NaaV Vana Vn ^dnV aanN naanD an nDN onnni onyn 
'nnaaaVN Na:an n’yn Vn Dam awa n’a .nanVaV 'nnaDaVN Vy 
warn aaDnn a’Vy nNa neran .aVan Vn any ana’Van anVNDn 
"?Naan 1’Naa nn« ’a. :nnm a’VN naN’a .aanaVasN naVN raaana 
hdnV ’Vy naara 'nnaDaVN -pVa ’as, :naNn 'nnaDaVN ]yi 5 
yana a'annaDaVN naN na ,naNV a’VN nnana Dam Vn Naa, 
Nxn as ,Nnn nnn D’Na nDay *pna ?naa nanVaV nNacV nnn’N 
•aVa aDy’ nDNa Da ’Vn nVisa naaxa nDyn aN ’ay nanVaV 
naaaa nann nDN 'annaDaVN nnN. aa’VN noNn Dam jyn '.'mra 
DannaDaVN Vn aaD *]V nnya .n’VD aaa nana lana rpV 10 
aaj’a '.aaaa Na’ ’a’a’Na ananV n’iDa ’a’a’N ’a a’VN nnaw 
]ana naaaa nn’an d’nh nN Nan -jV. ran’a Vy nDNV Dam 
Vaaan maoaVNV ’aN oVDaa onnaca nrn d’nh Vdn’ ’nN o 
n’aa’n an’a 'nnaDaVN nN Dam Daan’a VnaVD nN Vaa nDN 
ananasaN nNa anaaa n’a Va nN anNnn nnn -jan Vn anN’a’a is 
.a’nDaa aVaNa napa nNa n’Van nNa anrn nNa *pan nNa 
naya naaaV naN ’V Nn raw. :aaVa naN’a DannaDaVN aaDnn 
’.n’aa’n n’a -|Van ’aoDn nDN nnN ’Vn nn’ Vanna pr Naa’ 
Dann 3D’a j’Vpnaa aNaan nnnn p 'annaDaVNa Dam awra 62 
an I’Vpnaaa .onay maoaVN oa 3D’a ,anD Vaa Nan VdnV 20 
an Dann nD Vaa .nanp’ onaN oy ’Da naaa ann »pa ’Va 
’a a’Vy nnyVaa anaN anaa ana DannaDaVN nnax Vn D’D’aa 
.anaana annaaaa anany D’yna’ an nV naaN ,naap ni:p nn 
VaaNV 'annaoaVN ’asV o’D’dd an D’pDan nDa D’aaNn nDa 
nDN Dann naaraa -pan naDpa raasa nanypa anr ’Vaa nanDVa 25 
.nanDV a’VN pn 'annaDaVN nsV n’pDDn nD Dan .on’Vy naac 
nDay nn *iaa ,apna ynan dd ananD nnNi maoaVN nnDn 
'annaDaVN nDy nDN Va nN o’pDan nD Nnn .n’D’VDn oyon ny 
VannaDaVN -pVa nDy na. h’Vn naN’a DannV nan ”|Vn 
n’Dy yana ,’aanpa d’n. h’Vn naN’a 'annaDaVN nN Dann Nnpn 30 

niD« :'T33 [nippi s» J b moan nrna in X a'Vpnaa 19 || v^k :’VD3 [•'jk » 



tV unpan ormoaVit nnVin noo 

60 nn« n’y ^>y pn Nan .ons jnNa NiaV iub op’i dpb jjd’i 
D’D’ n’yn by nxn .insna bo ay dp ^nx’i D’biD’DnB napi 
nPN Ty ‘tb 1 ? npy naa .naiy do 1 ? vnnn na’pn npasn D’an 
Dy divudb^n yyn p nn«’nn .Pirn Dy nna onb> n’n 
uaa nnN p’n Nxa 3 n. :on’VN naN’i onuma nann vpnsi vip 5 
u’^n nx’ nPN na 1 ?^ Pirn “^an ^n db!?!? ib!? wan’ nPN 
'tudbVn nti Ninn nV’^a ’n’i 'lu’nnxa nipyV in uay anVn 1 ? 
nnN rmN ibbp by npu n’m vnipna niana iibn m^N riN 
N 3 rip. u’Vn naN’i .Nunpa hibVb miN mans nn’n nnnNni 
moN iPN ’inVdh pi .u’bh ■pniyb* pio ’33m ’rmN hn 10 
’man I’Vn nn^ ’ 373 cm ’xsn ’B inn^pn ^>n ,Pi’nn ^n mbvb 
-]idb P’N 1 ? npp ’b ’ 3 N yum .lay nani v^n nnN “iVi ’b^xi 
-pn?y^ ri’HN ’B nnn n^i nth nV osdn ,nND mn’Vpa riB^b 

ON niBPl 1D3PD D1UU3D3^N fp’l \n’U33 U3U ^13dV ^BID N 1 ?! 

uixyu ran’^N naN’i vxyvb Nnpu unb napn unu upn m!?nn 15 
bibb npy ,“|b>an uuiun. :nDN’i muy’i vna^n ipn Di^nn bn 
IBP! 1N3X *ipb» 'TT3 DbVn NUp’l '.DlVna n’NI UPN31 1’3’ya 
nobb vbn IX’l ,'nU3D3^N i’tB 1 ? ]DN31 “I13’3 H’H P’NHl 1 ^’B 
nro by iNian iNax -ip ny pun Dipaa 'm3D3^N yD’i ,iay 
anmDBb’N np’i .uibbb nnpiai Nspn Ninn nmn hn inxbu n’D 20 
nun iNax npi ,nmn nN may’i rb>N n 3 n 3 nPN nmNn nN 
unun ,-jVan uiun. :naN’i rnnN iNax up pym .nmV naya 
'.nn33 nan -j’Vn nnp’ nPN Dmp ma 1 ? pan ’n”n ’3 -jay may 1 ? 
nPN ny n’DiDn Dy dp dpi pan. :vVn naN’i 'nn3DB t ?N pn 
nnryV ’ay n’n’i un^’ oiVna ’n’Nn nPN P’Nn ’3 *i’^n bipn 25 
’nm Da3 n’n Dvn DinB ,i3ns’D nPN nmm '.pVa 1 ?! nsV 
.miPNnaa dpi NBp3 n’n papn Niasi prn nn3n nxana 

61 la^xa l’Nin ^3 menu .Dns pN bn naV 'nnsDB^N Nan 
^yi vnp by n’yn ’P3N im^NPU ,m!?N invn imapnn imanai 
by pvnn n’n ini ".divudb^n "jN^a un. naN’i pn .ixnN 30 
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aucur 

°c lariu umara d^ urijaa lg^i ixuLkUa ricL x^cqcll, da c<^ 
*rfCLl CLXfltCU* LrfCLl UGLdkQ XULkL'Q CXkOU ELl<^U Ck kLXl al 
L'GLdJkO <^CIL LSI ^XMkQ d^Q' fllOLk UUklU lUCUaiU’ XflL 
uacL uml lhJli uacrfi cuiL. licul* llx x^cacLLia Ck kLXl 
<^CIL d<\ UML Ci UkUU OUCSU L'CUL CLl^L* lUidu LkLXl Gl 
k t^dLkl <^CIL XU UCUU d<\ UML CLXflirU' LkLXl UflLkD lUGLfflkd 

L<fa aua ml tu<^ iluc L<a 4 aui al aau d<\ asm* lju ^gl<3u 

LSI Uk<^l <^UCkX riJLO LCkQ ICLl^Q' LddLQ C<a<^XlU CU<^ 

uaai xLLkLxu* raa UkU oil xul luI lxu<^ d^ asu uoil 
a 4 a <^auiu Lxax uda oxl* uad aaa lux x<^ adia xul 
os i 4 ffl 4 au <^aa riiCL* uut i^ara luo lcx x<^ adia x.ol ^x lmj a a 
8t- uad aaa x^catLL, uax cxl<1 xlolxu utu^u lcsuu 
lcl da*. 

a.riu c» c<^c xul 4tL<a cuaiu luuj ecu ucau uncra ktxu 
ic<^ Uk^u. Lrfl xul al u^a: 'uac lclu Lrfxu' xara <^x 

Si Ci ' txil GLa ICU XM. CLCLk IULLU GLflkL. *GUL LULL UIX 

uai^kD iui<^cra c<^ xml u^ iu^ijl sex' LUkU clxiu x^cocll, 
aLktiu a^ciui Ldesi x^L c^ flLkL igl<jlL laciLkL lcixi 
xara ixu r&au x^a* xa kC<3L crfkCkL k adL ua<^L adkLkQ cc<^ 
ix^cacLua u<3kC xiua lcl ixi ucLUk LLdUk ucaui luacui' 
01 ua<^L G<^kGia cUktut cUkra <^cd<a aaa uaa uaxl <^uui* 
kLrtu c<^ juj. lxcl: 'xLiCk ua^L' a^iu ^uuc 4 cadatkX x^ 
aujkd dsui' icui iLaiui ecu uxLar Lril LLki<a lxcl: 'iXkL 
iuca uirau c<^ xdL ki^jJkQ x^a flLki tucaki Luton iXkC 4 a 
aatk*. urtl Xk<a xul lxol: 'xlil ua<^L' x^cacLLia uix cdk 
s LLki<a lxol: *^Gk LCLkL xjiclL xa ^aiL aadaA iuix ^x 

LrtCIL <^GCk <7!LkL <^U^Ua' IXJ kUl CCILU <^JLkl l^GLOkf. Lrtl 

aiaca (^ucd xu xaui i^cc c 4 l kLkCkU* xara u^L uix crtxai 
^a a<^L xul x 4 a <si«^u 45L k i <^ua c^La iuix k<axL cull 
<tai xua cx<3L ^<ju x^cacLL,* Ck ua<^L x«l 4 ugU <^u^ua 

<^1 aau ui^uu x^cacLLia uadua 



nV ’inpan ottodd^k nrrVin *idd 

i3£’i inaana by ina’ann irana nna nn 1 ? om3D3^K isn 
nra manVa nxui ma’3 kps'? ntpy’ naa„ ivjs 1 ? xinp 1 ? moon 
rnotn lap by lp’aiu’^p ns ‘jkp maani \np’a pan “j^an 
.manVa nsui na’i epk. :'m3Da^K nam \n’y ’^a m« ,'m, 

1103 IU’3 1 ? nK3 X 1 ? ?Ty ’^a DIN "|BEP nnX ’3 nBXH "|’X 5 

."l^an ’3inx. :naxn lp’aia’^p |yn '.h^dddi n’y ’!?a may 1 ? 
my ’V mn nb invn nnxi n^oai my 'b mn "jrivn amp 
nan V131 ^3 ’3 ait?n’1 man HX DinmDa^X n3’l '.n^BBI 
xam I’y ns ma *]’?. :naxn vbx 'nmoa^x jyn .xam my by 

•.■puna m^y ‘pirai 10 

46 uni yiara ’mi mana pnxa xian DinniDa^x ora yD’i 
pyvi vaam vn» ^a *)iDxn ,nxa nnmi DinmDaVx xa ’a 
nxui m!?ra tt>’x xm Dinn3Da!?x nr ’a nx nxn. :naxn onay 
I’tyya ’nmai D’p’m nnxa wvn ’maxm .miyia man^a 
visa yian 1 ? “pom nnyi .nnn bpx yiira vnarai v^y ’n^yh 15 
bpx xm ’a m:? 1 ?!? han ray irtpy nraa lay nnnra m!?y^ x 1 ?! 
^pai nnx mna v^x ’nn 1 ?!? ’ 3 x 1 .vnyaa nanVa epxi oam 1133 
.onyin tosraa Dnay pnx’ nt?x maya vnirana *ps3 nnx 
ay nnnt? nayi nai^a 1 ?! n^im 1 ? vVx oaran o^apn Dmxna ’mi 
□a 1 ? ran nnyi .dib ma'ro by -pVax nt?x ’3aa nnv laV 20 
i3’t?3x nx nV’a nt?x nrn t?’xV mi?yV na mb>n ms’yi nan 
nann x*’ ’"’a oxi 13’xma nnry ^x naira .u’snx nx mnrai 
M3’xma pm 1 ? ox ’a nan "?ai3 x 1 ? ons maVa by la’Van 1 ? 
nxa ’3X n’an. :nax’i vn« ]yn nV«n onana nana ’nn 
ma!?V , nn 3 Da'?« «ia’ ’a iaram anaar i’N .D’nrai -]Van ]a 25 
mnsm D’33Dm -jVan ’3’ya nra’ dn nnyi ?Dns ma’ra ns 
ap»i mVra ons ma^o n«»’ ntp« oara3 nx c?’ dxi D’tansni 


imnn'ra n»V» nxun nu’i lp'Dio’ 1 ?? mix, iniawan rixa nnin npp’sn nnK ’’ma 10 

Mpma Irani did by aan ip’Dio’Vp mix 
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lxol: 'dia uautd*. Laud d^ia.a.di, dL acpu ada.a u:su* 
oe xl xul udiLa.a ^auid' xa luI ccilL*. Ldl x^catLa, 
cuu^uf. Ldl d^iua.di lxol: "xlil ua<^L' ccl cacdu 4 <^u 4 iu 
Laudi ^sciti*. uxaL x^cacLLia: 'a 4 aua xaL .ucti <^a ^auid 
idsia qxl ^lxili cufluid* lxol x^catLLt,: \diai UGLa.a 
ca^GQ UGLa.a uc<^ua 4 a 4 ul x^u ticu x^u* LxaiU aa da lc 
« uuucci ^gl x<^cacu-ia xaL 4 auid daua caduru uolccu 
0* l^L x^coclli, x<^ d 4 L xuu iaau diLunu ixca 4 ud 4 L 
4 U 4 U LffllU aX^CaCLLl, ^CCIU LldiL uuudu Ca<^lU ICUadCJ*. 
a^au a^uaiu cstia uixu uix 4 cru xu d»u n»cx’ ixul 4 uluu 
luo^i x^ xgi^ill* La 4 ca xgi^ill lxol: *ux 4 a xaL 4 cxu 
os x^catLLi,* l<^ci uaxi x<^ u 4 c<^ xgi^imu licui a a icu 4 a 
iaai d^cuadi ixca 4 ucx x^!i_ caxu al uul 4 iu a 4 L 
iCULUMr Lad aaa x^cacLLi, lux xulu au xul ad 4 L clcx 
^ x^cacLLi, axL d^ lull lu <^uua i^ 4 uU xu ud 4 L dL 
i^x uluo d<^u c 4 xc 4 L u 4 u al ud 4 u nxu li^l cducui, lul 
si uuiau cxuu <^uuucl ^gll Ldl «aa 4 LXu lxol: *lx 4 L <^x uuai^ 

ULad XaL X^ 4 l- Udl X^CaCLL, LXOL X^ 4 U ’XUL 4 LX 4 U CU 4 XU 

luucI <^gm ^u 4 4 au 4 u xu ud 4 u Luai<^ d<^ 4 u i<^x 4 aad ^adu 
lgi^ <^gl x^cacLu, <^lc^ 4 i‘ Lax xu di^i cada d 4 cu lcL' 
uu 4 x' llx xu auudiu aau d^ cu 4 xu ud 4 L lxx al ud 4 u l^L 
01 iul 4 cu cl xld‘ lu 4 x 4 a xul iaai 44 aa 4 c 4 xu iu 4 u al ud 4 L 
acLJcdi^i* Laau ux 4 a axL clxiui xu uu 4 au ucu 4 a icu 4 j:u ud 4 L 

X^CaCLU, IL' 4 U UX 4 a UULX XLC laiCX XU XML Ud 4 L iaai 
Uda Ud 4 LU X 4 a CCLl LUGai Ud.L* L35U tOXX X 4 a xul da 
al xmw <nLGi xu atiu ud 4 l inc 4 d^u 4 il 4 q cujc 4 q - lux 
S d<^ GL uuiau' LXl (^x^la GLi3J 4 0 ^UGIL XU 4 aiL 4 Ud 4 L' ladxU 
^X^la LIU ddiu ^ud 4 La XU L'd 4 L l^LLU CUJLD X^ UXCi3J 4 a XfllL 
IXJ 4 U<3!C <^ca (^tULU*. lu 4 xul 4 ulcl 4 q UX^U LXl X^CarLLl, 
i^u<^ua i^atu C53LU a<^aiu cd 4 L cLdc icxax icojll icaj:id' 
xata 4 txx 4 a ^u^ua da uxc<a 4 a usl 4 o d^ua' taic <^ca <^sxu 

i|L QGL U14UU S^C0C1.UIQ LRC'UL 



aV unpan ovnaoaVK nnVin ice 

Nun DinnsDa^N otpa yon '.oautNa nanxi na’^N aitPN uim 
uynn .’3D nnsn nen nnsn nstp Vy Nian ’ 1 7iB3Nn’^p jnNa 
ma^a u’xnxa13’ma p’ ’d. :naNn ipym Dn!?!? onnsoa^N ’tP3N 
D’aym ousiNna vipsn nx DnnsoaVx xnn '.unarm iana« ayna 
m^Dn nx *'» yawn .rsa 1 ? nar nan ’*’ bn nnnsDa’px !?VBnn 5 
nsn. nnaxn D’tpnsn ipysn nyatpn l^axn nn’x DnV ]an 
DnnsDaVx ]yn 'ion 1 ? ntpys nai .ayna inia’ u’Vasi u’did 
^> au na ima’ D’Dion ox .omaun rnnsi *tP3N. :dh’!?« naxn 
na unsx ma 3 dxi fumix ay an^nV aitysn ?onV mipyV 
nnua oipa 13 V xisah naVb> uV aia pV ?d’didh u’^x l^’yv 10 
bn man otpa yDn '.unanai urax otp natpsi nntpsi n^axsi 
at? n»u nintp 1 ?! bvnb otp ixxan anpib iatpi nnx mpa 
inn n’asxn iatpi nnx mpa b>x xian otpa yon .D’nnx am 
mat 1 ? n:n nnsoa^xi .nsmViBN bv nnx ^a»n Dtp xxan ,otp 
nnsDa^x 1 ? naxn xnspi:; iatpi Vann unaa nnx jyn .^avta nat 15 
DinnsoaVx xian ’3’tpn ova ’nn '.nar niai^ pr ]’xi ny ]’x. 
onnsDa^x nx uiVibx m’rxn xnpn .o’nar nan Vann -pna 
unxnp yna .ui^ibx. naxn Dinnsoa^x jyn '.’Vip’x. :naxn 

'.*inb>i3D nntP3 ’a nx nxn ?’Vipn’x 
39 ^NP’i .xa*D natpi ny ^>x 'pnxn Nan 'nn3Dab>N Dtpa yDn 20 
'.’miyV ism o ’did nixa yanx ’V un. :an’Vx naxn n’yn ’tpsx 
.n’yn nytp ns naon 'nnsDa^x nixa nx xa’a ’tpax yiatpa ’nn 
Vx iNnpn nainn Vy tP’x D’bVx nyanxa n’yn ’ipsnb lVyn 

D’NXl’ 13n3N H3H 13’^yB 31tPH x!? DN. ivb N mBN’l ’mSDa^N 

naxn annan by sy^n 'msoaVN pntpn '.iay onVnb» I’^n 25 
onVn 1 ? onxBn ’a nasm n’yn nytp hn Dnn 3 D yna. idh’^n 
n’yn nN naiV ny oa’^ya aitPN n^ o naNa lyn ?uay 
ni^inaa n’yn ima n3Dn bn i3ay onVnV iaNn dni .nstpaaxi 
,n’yn iina n3D’ nb ^’n mas D’tPSNn ’a nnnn "jina mnspsn 
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nnpnn ormoaVx nv»Vin nco a 1 ? 

-|oo nsoVi nnnV Vou xVsn Vm nnv nan. :Dinn:DoVx Vx 
nnno by onsn wyt? no by nnv nnioj moy na>x -j’nnioioi 
□nyn Vo ny:om nVattni monVo nnxn nnua nnVxm 
'nnjooVx iyn '.ntn nvn ny -|myo -|na onoiyn D’tMxni 
ne>xo nop ’Vx nrno Dn’oin bv vn’oVno ’nvn in’ m. rnoxn s 

'.D’V’oxV 

onx’B’Vix nx xxon nxnnpoo iV’n Vo oy hum otpo yon 38 
.onnx D’D’ noy ditudoVn noan .nootpoo nopi nxsno ion 
xon .onB pxo xnV iV’n Vo oy xmnpoo 'nnaooVx yon 
.Tyn ’as nx inn mnno Vo oy Vnxn xnnox nop tpx n’y Vx io 
n’yn nyv nx njon 'ittjdoVn nx xnnox <iwk mxno ’nn 
noxn diVpV on’Vx Vnbh .noinn Vyo 'nnJDoVx oy ionV’1 
nono ’nx loyi ’mxo wyi ,’oy onoVtum ’Vx inx. :otVx 
oonx N’t?’ xVi .nVuo oonx nVspxi Tyn nx mntpx onoo 
vnenn ’xu ny ixoxi iprm onnjDoVx nx lonVn, noxV ernn « 
mpyV i’Vn nxxV Vou xV. :xnno ’twx miayn Voo’Vyo 
nnyi nvnno nx VVm xVi ernn Dy nno anno ’o -pixo 
ernn Vx nVco tpx ny n’O’ nonx uV nnV in’yo tpo’ ox 
nnonn by onnjDoVx fpxpn *."jn’o uy’PinV xioV pan’ dn 
mxno ’nn .Tyn nya? nx *in&Vi t?xn nx mxnV vbhbV lxn so 
13 ’jinx, :'nn:DoVx Vx noxn wnn ixom e>xn nx xnno ’bon 
“| o onVnVi *p mnoV n’yn n yv mio xV ’o ynn yn’ ,iVon 
D’enfli on» nV®’ ib wvnn "|Von nso uxt o:ox ,"|oyoi 
noxn diotdoVn iyn '.I’mxo iv®y ’o iyoi®o n’yn nx mnwn 
®vnn oV by nVy’ xV ’o ’nnxo i®yi n’yn ny® inns, :otVx 25 
nVo 000 n®y’ xVi n’yn nx mn®’ xVi ,nonVoV oo’Vy xnV 
yio®o ’nn *.oo’Vy o’Dpn oo’onx Vo to Donx y’®ix nxi 
nx i®yn n’yn ny® nx innan omnJDoVx non nx xnno ’wx 
nx mono ’oi®o. :oinnjDoVx on’Vx noxn .ditudoVn mxo 
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xV mp>nn ownoaVx nnVin leo 

*?y HHX3 DID ’D3X *?y 3*7101 Dni3D3*7X 01*73 !’! ipflO ’3 
IDiy ]3’1 VD1D1 10131 lbo3 ’3 X3D31DX 11X13 Ml .1D10 
nyi ixi33 mi .Dim 10*7 did px b>x xiai ,mai 013*7 
IlD^ D’Xllp 1M1 Dni3D3*7X ]D 13D IDX D’3X*?D! DIM! IdV 1M 
id y no o’3X*7on nx Dim ^boi *?xdi .diii3D3*7x ni’x 5 
1300 box O 110X1 .[310=] 1111X3X3! |0 D1113D3b>X "]!?D! 
Q3'X1 on 0’D*71 030X DID ’D3X 31 Oy. :10X1 1*731X3 Ml 
boboi id np*7 dimii '.pm i3’x uid-i lmxoxDnD iod o’pm 
iDy nyroi oyo mo. :idxi 1300 boxi 'ni3D3b»x vb>x n*7D idx 
MIX. :iDXl X3D310X jyi '.*70*701 It 103 01 D’pjn D3DX io 
iy on o’prn diox 'ni3D3*7x ’D3 x oyo mo o nox ,"]*?di 

13D331 oioy 1301*73 1313X1 .D11D 1 ? 110yb> *731’ ’0 ]’X1 11X0 
Dll 1*7’*7 DO’ ID^D 01*7l!? 130pD X*71 ,D!’3DD 131131 0113*? 

'.13’D3X1 13M131 311 131131 Dl’Vx 13!?13’ X*71 

37 hid nb>y xb>i iab? 133 xb> 101*701 Dm3Do!7x 11x33 mi is 

’D3X D’*7*71! nx 113pb> 1’D1D*7 11X1 .101*701 11X1 liaya 13*73 

.XllipDl DID 

!X’p’*7’p JOX3 1X131 11310 *73 oy 'm3D3b>X ODD yoi 
odo npi .ii3D3b>x -]bob> do 01113 im idx moi ony vi odi 
pxa xiai odo yoi nonbo D’x o’D*7x niDy ddi 'iiisddVx 20 
pxa xiai odo yoi .ioiy dd^ do’DI oioy Dnbo ixoixd’x 

.1M11 OO’D’l 0D331 01X31 .11110 yDl IM DDI ’*713010 

DD*7 I’lll ID’D’l 11X31 IX’DX pX3 X131 O’DID DDO ip’l 
b>3’l b>x X131 .1X1MD pX3 X13’l 0’31 D’DID *]1DX1 ,13iy 
1DD IDX 1131 1DD b»y X131 ODD yDl ,DM3r DD 13P1 DDD1 25 
loxi .nox niDy doi xml i!3! poiy Ml ,ni3xopD 
1313 D3V D’ IDX D3MDX, 3DD D’lDiyi D’D3X! b»X 'lTT3D3b>X 
IDX’1 ip’D1D’*7p 1DD1 DD D’lDiyi D’D3X! ]0 11X ]yi '.’’’ 

tox ir kjbjidk oy wri'ano 'mwo 1 ?* mix. :nainon ma n«rn npo’en nn« *7100 17 

Mnnno’i rim 
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nrrpan ornioabK rvnVtn ido V 

nnxsxB ynrni nm’xm 'nmDa^x Vx ennn ’ax^a ixian 35 
linn n* ns n®n .nm’xn nx xnp 1 ? 'nmDaVx ism .tnB-j 
vsa mix n®n «DD npn niiBXBn ynr at? ntt>x nnx nnnax 
xin wbn max mxa an oyn ’3 nx nxn. non'i .m'jaxn 
nb’xn nnana nana nn \ynm nt pm i3’x nrcxa pm 13’3’xi 5 
Dnx’B’Vix na!?an run. :v!?x inaxn ’nniDaVx Vx nnxVa ixian 
ixu iaV, max^ 13 ’Vy nnnsi -ps mxnV panm nn^n -px 
’^x xui mayn Vxi nenn mno ,vV« nosi na 'nmDaVx Vx 
'nmDaVx yiDE>B nn Vmo« anna *p B nx mxn 1 ? maxn ’a 
nan n^xi .turn ^x a’tpnV ms nsax ,iaV 'rx asynn "pn 10 
p DmiDa^x. :®m Vx onmnaVx nW nt?x nmxn 
“l 1 ? nn’ yim .di 1 ?^ ,Dns -]Va um ^x na^nn Dnx’B’Vix 
’33m .i3 , n , a l 7 unnx aw 1 ? u’Vx nai^ nnWi “pmx ’nbnp ’a 
ima mayai -pmoi inns nsa nnx aic’x x 1 ? ’a "pma 
pc?3^ xVi ’ax b>x ’ma 1 ? awV nansim mnnam d3dx ."i^mi 15 
n'?B3i nnVn nt?x maya ox ’a onysn ast^aa nm p3-Vi npm 
awx ’xma nnryai m’Vx na 1 ? 1 ? ’Vy nmsi nnnpsi .aapa 1 ? 

’b>x nnb>p nt?x una-i mixsxBm .*p onVnV “j’snx *7X anna 
1 ’Vx nbntp ’33m .pma 1 ? rcana ’sa nm naa nVaxi vn’pap 
nan ns3’ Vb^bh na ’a “|ymn ]ya^ aya xim ^bVb vnnn 20 
’.hbd^ 'rav xV nE?x "|ay m3a xn nt?x ms-] miBXBn 
nnna nm^x oinmDoVx pn 'nmoa^x ns 1 ? mm ’axVa lxnpn 

.arm b»x nnVtpn ^B^sm mi’xni 
.xnnpaa aia 1 ? mnna bD ny onmDa^x ntpa yon 
^na any }nx by mn mnn xas nan ann n’a’a nn 36 
'nn3Da’?x yD3 ’a ya&n .X3a3iax xasn nt? nizn pmi ‘rvm 
nan n^x i3nn .lay an^n 1 ? 'nn3DaVx nxnpV xian iVn ny 
mnsisna lynn nanVan mx i3nn npiaa nn .nV’Va i3’ l ?n n*?x 
’am .nV’^a n3 m3 xVi mpp xVi an’ nub® nn’ innVn 
l 7 n 3 a ann nn ynxn nx ion last? n»x nnpnsm nmnnn 30 
Dinn3aa^x nsV iB33n nxe an ny ennn ’wxa ib>sn .iaw 



D3 'anpnn omioaVK rvnVin *ido 

ids Dix's^itt bx mnbDxi d’db naina inD’abxi .nyan id” 
onyan Dy noyb nya ox ’a nanba D’x lamx ’a x’anpaa 

*.anay pinDbi 

33 nan ima’D’i nnaxn nx Dim nDi Diaib’aax xnpa ’mi 

“I 1 ? mm yim .mbD ,Dns "|ba »im bx vnD bai Diaib’oax. 5 
ia’bx naib nnbD nDx nyan iai .mix lanpi "|nn:’x laba’p o 
bina bm lasox o naxa yn "i’bx innbDai nDBna nDx 
.onyn "pna vasa lannai vasb wsra nprn nanba lay laanbai 
.nx’yi nny -pa D’Dpaa ianax oa any iaaa nbxD nDx byi 
’a yn d’db naina nyan D’abnb -|3i2S“i ’a max new byi 10 
Many ma inna nDx ‘ry mDax nx mm Dim imab my Dsn 

34 naxn maan xia’i Diaib’oax mrx nx Dim mxnpa ’n’i 
’.Dip’ana xnpan nnan nsD by D’ain lb’n bai 'nnaoabx. mbx 
nan nbxi .Dinnaoabx bx nmx mbDbi max amab Dim is’i 
’aam .mbD .Dinnaoabx nay bx dib "|ba Dim. :maxn « 
."jnxnpb xsx anna is ’anxa mayn xb nox *i’by mxa 
"I’xi .’bd nx D’naDBi onoxai Da D’ama mra ’aba bai 
xb ’a mynn ?’naab nnm nnnai d’B’ mayb -paha nby 
pnnnb bain nx "]b n’n’ bini maai nr ba n’Dy naana 
.“paba miD nnby oai .’mn nmx b’xnbi x’anpD maba 20 
.n’Dix nx annm amain yinm DDnnm any nnab -|’Dax Dyi 
moyb mym nDx mx iaaa nnDnbi *pnnx mrnb -j b mm 
.nrn ovn ny -piyD nbys *idx mynn ba -pby lbabam p 
mn I’xai .obiyn ba by o’abini -pa D’bmai D’an lanaxi 
Dmby naybi ’mnax nbapi ?’aina bina "|Vdd nnax bapb 25 
nbiD ’aam .’b’m ’na "imxnnb ’som ’aian nam .omx mrai 
msob bain *p mix msob bain dx ,ians-] mnxDXD ynr *i’bx 
"jamb aiD .naiaa nx’y *py’x nnyi ,”Daxi ”nayi did ’Dax 
’.n’Dy nDx nbxn nnana niDyb *pab by iby’ xb obiybi 
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'inpsn ermoaVx nnVin nco ns 

nrn nans nwya ’V nV’Vn. :o.tVn idmi 'nmoaVN jyn '.-p’a 
nriN d3’Vn nnV pan mm »a DaV 3B”i min iVaN .’p: m -|ibpV 

•.DaaVn 71 ddV ’enDD 

Dm:D3^. :emm Vn a’emV 'nmoaVn in nmon ’mi 31 
mm yim .mVtt> ,7D’p »im Vn MJinpDD did’Vd *iVDn p t 
m»ni ,*i’3nVd Ta na’nm mnarn Vpam minn uVap *3 *iV 
Vim *iVdV pan pn *nm nw n’n nV ’3 ’Vn nt<mi mnp 
uyDi? ’3 *nnV ~\b n’n own .ann anans nanV "poa 
*iVd ND3 Vy 3»’ man pp w’n ’3 ira’3 umm ummpD 
Vim *iVd nn« dm .VtiVan ~pnn’ new p? ku’ ’3 ,prm Vim 10 
nip 1 ? Van nV nonVon nxi: n’nm i:oy onVnV -pNiaa pim 
.■pian mV man Vb® ®m nxjn ’:nx:n dm .my db’jbd 
.* liD3 prn Vim *jVo ’mein Vim ni33 ’V n’n’ *imnK dm 
.-I’ nnVnD m®yM pr M3’ .jvidn nroa Vm ’jy ’jn dm 
on onyin bb® 33 anny pnem -i®n nnV® n®« Vpnm nnsm « 
;aViyn V 3 Vy -|iVdn *ib>« mnan pm ’3 .namV m« ’Vk 
piNn ’3 Vd V 3 ’3 Mn pm i’ni®taD *pB3 ton nttm Vp3m 
V 3 ’3 p’D Mn Dnrn nD’m ,’Vk d’bids vmi ’jbV nnn®’ 
dd ’Vn nnV mV’nn m*m -]Vd nnM .’Vn nmo mV®’ pnNn ’3 Vd 
'* imD3V« ’3 bV ®im ’bnVd mnp’i \anin n3’n ’Vn -pVi® Vy so 
.□nmnN mim Vn onV®’i dt 3 pj nmNm nnno anV p’i 
dibiV’din Vn nm« nVtrn .ind i’Vn nmi emm n«np’i 32 
Di3iV’33K Vn D7B *iVd ®im. :mit<n nan nVM m® V 3 V 1 
'nmosVK ’3 uyo® ’3 03 ’Vn mn’ yim .diV® ,m® V 3 V 1 
n«’D’« p«3 N3 inVsD niDya Minpon dib’Vb -]Vd ]3 a 
□3’Vy msn mm .rnnn nmn Mm m®3N n« mmi m3V’i 
win mnn ,V’n m D’33m D’naan D’3’mi nma’i d’®:n 3 
n®N3 lmo’N 3M ”V« iniMDm m lnitPDm *inna imanM 

vVk D'K’ODn rim ’ 3 «Vdi ’mjosVK mu, irainsn nia nun npo'rn *7133 » 

•.ns’nni nnsni ^pom m»n 
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T3 mpon onmoD^K nnVin neo 

nos Dns nyi way nn^n^ ^>ain s^> pnsn ’any b>ai 
’33n 73*71 .anb’ n’non ’aaiaai an nso by nos Vino on 
mmni nins aioi .-piaionai -pnuonan aiono i3y msa 
vmosnn rpsa nns ^pai nns mna "|3s n^io mm .*in’aV 
iyj nns ’a ama nns nami nnysn nsoaa anay pnon nos 5 
oaon nisa nx 3 ’ new nann am ssa’ Das pnsai 3m ny 
nnryai "im^aDai -pmaonaa aio ^aV .lino imi 1 ? oaon niBnn 

*.ana naan nos annon 

30 nsi nni’sn ns i3s is’an DnmaaVs b>s nnsVan isian 
bj ns 1 ? nm’sn snp^ ammon^s lxn .namm Vpon nsi mnnn 10 
lasynn nni’sn nan ns oinniDa^s no yiaoa nn .inayi mo 
n’syir aim n’onsm nnon nsa 'inmaa^s nan .nsa on 1 ? nnn 
nans yna ,”onfli ’no. ram^s nasn .man ana nsoi sh 
V»ni laxyn b>s nnyi ?nsrn nm’sn nan by na!? nnm a’syit 
pnm nann nai’ nos a!?an ’a anyn’ s!?n .namya nn’ 15 
.nmai 1 ? i 3*7 aonm nn 3 s naVii nprnmi iprn .na 3 pm 1310V 
lay noyi mhannai naanai mn a*?an nan ^y 13 ’aV I 7 iB’ s!?i 

'.nan^a 

.pyn !?y nm^n!?! omn ’asVo oisn 1 ? 'nmaa^s ixn 
noi 13’yos na ."i^an unins. :inasn omn ’asVa lpyxn 20 
moy 1 ? -paa ^bab ntu s'? ?i3’!?s ynnV nn:: nos 13 ’msan 
mman aaa!?o nan. :nosn ’inmaabs jyn ’.n^sn anana 
.inaam in^im ym s’? ua^o ’a. :inasn uyn \aa3s ynn 1 ? 
min 1 ? !?au -|nVyoi "jnaan ns i3’sm iiyoo nos 13 ms B3as 
amVs yoon '.u’mah 13 ’msV naVb> unnn nnyi .nan bj 25 
mnoVi ^las 1 ? an3s m3 ixn .amnan!? nxnnn 'nniDaVs 
mnoo a’onsn ioyn .an 1 ? iym sbn ip’p sVi mino an 1 ? nnVi 
nn3s i3nn ]n^on ns i3’an ’nnsaaVs m^a ns annsDabs 
:Dinn3aa , 7s bn nasn amoi a3ais an nn .mnoVi hasV 
omn ns mmi a’ons ^Vs 13 V mn ,"]Van i’3’ya aa” ns. 30 

fmi :'’n33 [)’im i» ]| a lxy’r’i [n .Jf laxyn’i n || nnn tto :’Tid 3 pn» ins * 



nnpnn ovvtjo3 i 7K nnVw idd 13 

'.•p’a pr pa ’a -]V. :Vin:in pan vVn naN’i .Vnn’ dni um 
ana nDN anan ns inNnn VNnn nsD n« ns 1 ? onnan lN’an 
Vy p nDN onyn n'sx nan Vyi nn VaV raian V’Nn nan by la 
H *wn onyn tbs Nin nnN. :naN’i .nmN mDann V’Nn 
inprnn ’.imaVa npm mDann nnNi V’Nn Nin wmi V’Nn by 5 
nan n« DinniDaVN yiaoa nn .Dinn by naVV [Vinim pan 
:on’VN naNn onnan bib nun a pn nVina nnao naon pnn 
nnaxn uaa iVnd’i *.Dyni nana naa iVndi pa ’Vy nnn. 
p unxd ’a uyn’ nNtai .unDpa oyni irnV’ND 11 V nn. 
nDN mpa Vaai na pNai Vaaa D’Nxain oninn Va pnya 10 
Dnn D”pV iVam Da nn’ nVaV o’DBin in’ “pVani -|nnn 
mao’ nVaV nspn by anann awaV DinniDaVN lxn ’.Duma 
□nsD DinmoaVN ainan .iVnd nDN Va moyV pnanV vnn 
[Vn:n] pan 1 V naN noNai nV’V ptna “|NVan n«n nDNa nniNi 
.D’^mi’a ’nmoaVN yon .Nan Vni Nninpa Vn onVon « 
iNian DinniDa^N nsa q’wn itoV pNa inna Dnn D’em 29 
nDN Va n« iV nnn vVn naN’i Dinn “iVan Vn Dns pNa 
dVnd’i nnnan nN mm yiaoa nn .’TwaVN hnd anp 
oVu: n« n”n nnN ml? itdV ’din mpn .mianai iaVsa 
iyVn nnn nmxn nN mm Nnn .mnn Vn niN’an DinniDaVN 20 

.nmxn nnop by 

vniDNna psa nnN Vpai nnN mna mm npn p nnN nn 
.onyn asoaa ’nniDaVN nna pnD’ ]yab 'nNpix. p poVa Nnpin 
nnN nnj’Ni .DinniDaVN Vn onVon ante nnN nan pna db’D’i 
D inmoaVN Vn mnn -]Van nVo nDN nniNn nan nVw .na aina 25 
nn’ yin’ . 01*70 ,Dinn:oaVN nay Vn D’a*7a iVa mnn, :naN*7 
nan*7a*7 ii’mN Vn NiaV *pV Vn hddi -]yao nyao ’a tVn 
may*? Vain -pi .njna oyo onniBi o’pn o’din “|’Vn lopVnn 
oViyn ’din Va nN »)idnV Via’ n”n dni ?nanVaV irna 


’.'pnjn pan n’jinV mnn»o emioaVs mix. rnainan n»a nmn npo'sn nnn ’’naa i» 
•.nm ’jbV 'mioaVx mix on”XD itdS '®:k mix. :nainan n»a n«n npo'Bn nn« ’‘naa »i 



ns 'anpan omjoa^x nriVin nco 

:i*Vx nax’i ’Jix’rans man -^an na»a nnx anx xjpn .ibnani 
boi .n’lnnem’a 1 ? ’ix man ?n’e>y no ,’mfJ “jVoi hm "|^a. 
nnxi *pix onaerai Dn»Nm o’inna>a D’ayni no^an 
iyn ".nanbob -pu may 1 ? ns i 1 ? ]’x na?x er’xV n’lnnem 
nx ’s ’mnn®n nnx 1 ? x 1 ? o mann ^>x. :naxn DnniDa!?x 6 
’nna by aaia> ’nvna n’?’ 1 ? jinna ’n’xn wu^>i mian o ,'’'b 
]inj bz nxi nna^n x’dx ps -pa^a, :’Vx naxn ’^nx "(inn 
nxnai imana ’n’xn x 1 ? uan narx mpa Vai '.y’jan dib 
nan n^’ 1 ? inns ’n’xn na?x ®’xm .vby na>x nnnan manai 
’3iix nai .maym no^an y’janb ’jb 1 ? I’jinn xim nrn ar’x 1 ? io 
nxina ana enaV nnx ar»x *pixna nvn, :»n’xn na>x trxn 
nixaar na b>a naryi ,v^x n’innem t 3B by hsi nna ’manai 
jirnn nx mar mix vnxna p by\ .'vs nx mayn xbn T^y 
mcix nxv nnrya ’is 1 ? naiyai ,vVx ’n’lnnan p!?i ’n’xn na?x 
nerx Vaa n^xxi maym nnyn anaaxi DnD pxa Vai i^an »im is 

'.pflnx na>X *7331 *i^»x 

o’anam iVnini pan ay ninmoa^x xian p nnx ’mi 
nx iVinim |nan mxmi anpa ! 7 x lxian n^anm Tina 
enip oipa nxi in^ix nxi vm nxi rnmn nxi Vann 
om:D3^x naxn .nbnyn mpa nxi naran mpa nxi manipn 20 
D’jaixV anb anr pxi nrn maa nan 'b ne>yx. :mjnan Vx 
man pi manipn amp ]»a nmx lapn ’aVr nx laryn 
Vx mnn naxn '.nrn hnun »*’ n’aa jinan^ ’aVs mnn 
’ana n”naV mix p ynse? 13-73 ne>x anrn, rDimioa^x 
nan ne>yxi .nrn n’aa r^x minnarnV D’xan lay ”jyi 25 
Vaa nxrn naara nViv na;x manan nV’ ba .man na?xa am 
~\b n’nn .annjoaVx ^aara pxnp’ o'?am’ px Vaai nmn’ 
n’aa ^ap 1 ? ]’x ’a nrn n’aa anmay may^> ixia’ na>xa nauV 
.anrn nx p’i ]a Dinmoa^x aryn '.nnan bai *?db xV D’nVx 
by nanVa 1 ? 1 1 ?’ ox nya ’’’ amn^ iVinm ]nan nx ^xmi 30 
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mpan oamaoa'jK naiVan noo na 

nannaDaVN ®tn by mn nma .n®an nva pnan n®« pna mnna 
*?anay n« na’ »an« no 1 ?. noma nma 'nnaDaVn torn 
D’nsi a’hna a’a^n -pas 1 ? ®aaa 1 ? ’*» ’an 1 ?® ’a. :®’ma natn 
n®N ^y man ma ’a yn nnya .-pnty 1 ? *p bI? -^ann ’am 
'annaDa^N ]y’i '.any^a ’*’ ’ana 1 ? ynn 1 ? n’Wam naVy 1 ? •p 1 ? -p^D 5 
naa®N I’a’ya yn am mnN ’a ."[nay ywsb to n® tom :nntm 
•pnn 1 ? mp .“I’as *n*«M nan .nta l?K *:®’Nn 1,7 intoa vV 
®’«m ’aana ana ®aa*? ®’t< n’Rii n’yn -|toaa mm nV®am 
I’Vn nam n®N *?ai .a 1 ? mann®m -pas by Visa nna ,’ntona 
I 1 ?’! '.man ma vb ntt *paay ni’a ’a vs ntt mayn Vto n®y 10 

.n!?®an’ naVy 1 ? lann 1 ? 'annaDa 1 ?^ 
notm hnan ]nan main bx ’*’ ntoa tonn nV’^a 
’asa axnyn nnsn *?«, ,'Wam ’®att na«n na. 

naanan ’naa ®a!?a ®snnm '.n’yn ny® annsa 'annaDaVtt 
atoaa pV ’naa D’®ai^?a 'V®an’ ’®a« nya a’anan ny toana « 
tnpn ana®a 6 anam pan ppn '.Dannaoa^N ntnp 1 ? 
nn’^N aac’a nan n®« oaVnn nx an 1 ? nsD’a Dyn i?aa n’anan 
n®Na aym n’anan ^aa [hnam pan mm .max n®« ^a na®y 1 ? 
oapam .a^asanpD aa®a nn« napn ny atoa’a pan n’an ms 
tna ny nnyo n® apnnn .*?a’nm n^®an’ ntn’ n®n n®« naaa 20 
ntt tan an^n 'annana^N anp n®to ’ma .nm^N DannaDaVx 
tenant pana naana naa ny '’anana pV naa n^aa^n nyn nnnn 
n’n n®tt ®napn nta a®tn ^ya nnnnn naanaa ana ®aaV nn 
m^a 1 ? any ^a 1 ? ’annaDa 1 ?^ axn .tnaana naaan n®n aa aana 
nnn ana^? nm^N 'annaoa^N -|V’a .nmVy naVy 1 ? amt’ t^a a®a’ n 
■pan .*?anan pan ’as^> mnn®’a a’ana !?y ynan naannn byo 
ny !?aa n’anana *?anay mxn ’aan« nn. annma ’*’ nx 
atwn .nnn®n aann n’aaa an nnxpna nnatna ann® nV®am 
n’. :anntn *p atann 'annaDaVtt nt< aanan n*?ap n« nyn 
.nND nnnn nVap by oannaoa 1 ?^ Vnann 'ii^nn n’ Ii^nn 30 
]nan ’as^ mnn®n ’a nnasna an« nnnayn n’a^nn atann 



13 mpnn omaosVx nnVin iso 

in 1 ?!? nnyi ,n^mn myn by misi ’Vm *73 Dy win 
.’^ma D’aDirn q’disV -jnxn nan !?ai nao Vai nmx u^’s 
mno Don u 1 ? nnh unit* nayb> nab> aio o Don irV’s lnVui 
!?s nosn no. nos 1 ? oVenm 'dis muyi '.did i^o dpiiV 
m^a 1 ? dib "iVd Dimb> iyat?i dVdii’o oninm m .DiniDa^s s 
s'? pV .miena pi vVs ’a ins i^d!? pt ’!?ai mryi ny nn 

Mima uma ids linna ^n^ ns* 

27 l’Vs 11BD1 lai mix 13’Dl Dni3Dab»K Vs DOS^D! U1D1 
nosi iso Dinioa^s ^s ini .n^Dim ’dis nai bo ns 
□odd nmn pism omVa ly nopi did nDys dVdit b’s ’siaa. io 
mm DinaoaVs DiVm nV’Va mi ’.dodo my nap sVi naim 
oani orn^y v^n ddi noma mns do’Vdi mm niViaDs 
sni .DDipn lVismss snpV ixi miDO ppi .p ono sxn 
.nuns n? ’a yin yim ,*^on ms. :vVs idsi dismiss 
.mns Dna^tpn idsi Diaan ids myn sm *pim vn ids omiyn ™ 
o’sxn “I’Vna oms nan idsi ;mns o^sm nmioin pnn 
mi '.naipa ion®’ idsi mm ids D’Disn mi on ,p Dio 
iVm bob lxi liaD nsi m^nn pins ns omiDa^s yioDo 
niDsni mVy ixi .nprna DnVn 1 ?! nm 1 ? myn by nxo nn*? 
.nmioin ixm nrnis ns inni nn d’s nmyn oyn l^yi 20 
□do yDi .]nmniD’ ny nxm nnms any D<n» Dism 

.*js nna n^Dim no 1 ? 1 ? DmiDobs 

28 nonVo 1 ? omVy sia’ omioaVs m d’Vdit ’dis yioDa mi 
nan n^Dim ’Dis bo ns pan mnn *psi .iso ly mm 
nD^?D inDn ! 7 si l^asn *?si ioix lab. :om^s idsi onirsa 25 
DiniDo^s *po nymii ^?s ^onn ny naiDii dpi nV’ 1 ? D’O’ 
yDDi .smm Vnin »'» isV lVVsni nmat man M^moi 

.nniso oy’Dii omVsn n»yni Dnb’sn ns ’’’ 
.lmno !?a ny |m pbma "jiia imno Vai omiDaVs mi 
sn li’y sdi l^ns -pna inoo Vy aaiD sim sinn nV’Va mi 30 
ainn nsioi ima nsi^D iaim oma Dia 1 ? vVy loiy D’s mm 



nnpan oiTnoaVK nnVin ico aa 

b>y xian ib^n boi DnnjDab’x dipd yDn .myn ’sax ib> iyatpn 
yotp nx lyatp ’on ntyn .n’bo’x px niayb> am not? 
b»x nran inbon nn’ ixym .nbnm min mni dhud:^ 
ntPiPi 't3’b> mxa wv o^pipa ,anr nnyp D’Bb?x ntptp dhudd^x 
b>x nman nx lxon d”dii oxb?a ixian .anr nnay d’b^x 6 
mnnn .nnaipa Dnn:oab>x obopn msb? nnntpn Dinn:Dab?x 
xbon .axnx nx nmtp’ xbn nonbob? on’b?y may* mbob? vb>x 

.anbrntp nx DlTTJDB^X 

npnsx pnxa nayn nirsDa ib»m boi onuDa^x xian 23 
dipo yDn .naiy Dob* rnnn noon npnsx jixj nx ynan to 
.pax nib>xn as*? nnnntpnb? an ”xa nnx b?x mayn Dinn:Da I ?x 
b”x nx mnpo npn inabo ’nn .dip ntpx pox bom b>x b?yn 
ibo’ xbn aono nin’bn onipp imb rensb? DinniDab’x rri nnx 
noxn .innon b?’xn nx in intpp pi DinniDab>xi .mianb? 
pi lxnn noo ;moa itpy ,’n’ipy na anon. irensb? Dinn3Dab>x « 
nin’bn Dntpp "pnnb» o’ensn ibmn nxbmi xinn ornai Mtpyn 
nob* nnnntpnb? bomn *pno DinnjDab>x xian .idu pi nona 

.ms 1 ? nar nan ]iax nib?xn 

rni noun wen nnx mpa Vx xian DinniDab?x dipd yDn 24 
nm dipt .am b>x nobnnn mnna ntpy dopi Dny nntpy tpan dip 20 
□’mib’xn b>x omar dip nan .ooud bomn nytpi nnx bom 
nxnn nb>’bo mn .b>xtP’ ntpx bo b?y inny’ nipx b>y y:sn 

... *ptp mb>xn nx mbma DinniDab>x 
noon nyoan xmna nx niabm .ptpan b>x xian dipd yDn 26 
.nob? lacpi n’y b>y bmxn xian dipd yDn .naiy Dab? rnnn 25 
nb?xi .Dno nnuxi n’boin’ b»x noxb>o DinniDab’x nb?»n 
bobn pan xnin b>x DiB’bo -|b?o p DinniDab’x. :nn:xn nan 
Dinnjoab’x nx o na 1 ? nm’ yin’ l Dib?c? .D’bon’a ntpx onman 

Vk nrtian d’kodh o”on >3«^o mix. irairon n«a r«n npp'rn nn« nsa » 

’.DmjDsVH 

ittua inn'D’i ^’«n rm nao ‘-ni03 l 7K mix. rnainan nxa nmn npo’rn nn« 'Tiaa 

'.]idk ni^wn ’jbV nnnnsnV 



X3 nnpan ormoa^x nnVm ido 

o nanns nsa vnyn iNnn Vn .nmm Knmpa n3K. 

DD^I DH3J? 1 ? U’Vn inn Da’tOW n’D D3H« y’tPin^ na ,! ? |n’ 

dis’^b mxaa na’Vy -pVax new D 33 vn on nnyi .naiy 
□d 1 ? inna nnx iiVax -\m vfsnn n 1 ? oni ,nanyn mymn 
Dyn Vo inncm '.oa’anND aaymn Da’b’y -pVn’ npx bvn Din 5 
iVon nDNn 'i iVan n» ! -j^an n\ :naxn *p ixnan lynn 
aj’^y iVd nvn*? n onnna nt»K nnx, :oyn ba ^n Dm:o 3 ^ 
ynV nmx dd 1 ? mpi oa’b’N “pox’P na baa a ansy lion nny 
I^d. :naxn nn’ ayn ba uyn Mr3’i» by nanVa 1 ? k^i 
dib’Vb i^an mxaa unnx ay uonbi nm ant? ,diti3D3Vn 10 
nnyi .nanVan my *7313 n!?i unia ®en nnyi .-pax 

nnv ^ud 1 ? D’^ia 1 nn o umna 1 ? nenVan ^»iy nn!? -p’ya nt?3’ 
,H3i33 nnn3n n 1 ?! p noy’ x 1 ?. :naxn onmDabx jyn \i3DB 
’V 3it3 nnyi asmyjo nnnVa nai^ai D’aan d’bbn am ’3 
pxi nnxy ipnn’ nts>x Dmnan ny mnD nan!?a3 Daay nvn 1 ? is 
“?y inyn ^x bvn mann *.nnVn^ idu n!?i !?at?m nsn on 1 ? 
ma- ntpx W’k ba. :nexn .on Vipa imanan DinmDa^x nan 
pin pn ,nav innxn nt?x bob *pnan Vx yap’ nS -ps nx 

.mnV bvn Dyn aem ".yaw 

“l^an mxa ns nmnam onprn Dyn ba t?yn p nnx nn 20 

.'nmDaVx 

22 .nx’Vo’x pnx nxnpV lxxn nxa naa !?n DinmDa^x *]iDxn 
nxmm^p ’ebn ny nn 1 ?’! av Vnxn xmmx^p pnxa 1 x 133 nn 
naxn .nainn *?y i!?yn DinmoaVx ns a xmmx^p ’twx laisn 
nanbm nanb’a'? lx* ? nainn by urvby yna. iDinmoa^x Dn^x 25 
,iman n 1 ?! vm ’mso wy i3ay nnVnV nat?B3 ]»» nxi .nm 
ns n«’3n’xVp ’e?3h it?yn M3m« nnnayi nnayV i3^> nn’m 
,naiy aab na’t^n n’yn "jina onn3D3^« Kian .onnsaaVx msra 

‘.oyn Vk nano DinnjoaVK mix. :nainan n«a rmn npD’rn nn« ’"naa i» 


Hiaa :’'naa [i«iaa sj 



nnpnn smsoata nnVin noo a 

djon to no ,n^n« wy'xn man mnx *pn nKmowsi 
’a uninpo nia'ro hi nnnn .m^a aaEno noa mn oaintM 
-vy V« rmniDiNB .dib'Vb -|Von nnj new DmaD vn 
dtn’S’Vin ^ann Nian vans non^>o nxw mao enaa noinpo 
nso naVon wm .ixnN Vn icy na’Vinh nprna nmx nnp 1 ? 5 
riNBD-iN p Dmioa^N awa mn .nnn« m:Dni !?mon ^y Vym 
Q’VaNnoi nmxyno lmaVo ’ms bo Nxon bom nenyi bnm ouaa 
omaDa^N ma n« nani pmno roVon oani ."i^on dib’Vb *?y 
nm .”|’a« nopj mpn DiomDoVN na ny’enn. nosm pyxm 
p non nabmn npyx n« rmniaiKB yiotso mo ’?na ,-|nmaj 10 
nitna mo .nonVo 1 ? 'nmDab>N n«~ipV vans ay -|b>o Vamn 
an nN’Voi nsiW unn Dy inNnpb> nsv .okoidinb nx nonaa 1 ™ 
.who n« nnn mn’oo man rb>y Dnuoa^ p’i D’b’bm 
aatpio noai yxsioi naio dib’Vb ran .oon 1 ? DnnmaV^ nnn 
noa ian vb>y Dnn:Dab>N mm naan .o’ma ton myi nn:ra 15 
:oono DiomDaVN n« nan my DiB’bm ibrnn npsn .wbj 
n« mpjn ’a nx yon ’a ins minna on not? ,oa DnmDab>N. 
mnbn na prn. :DnnJDab>N bx naan dib’Vb ”|Von m«n Vnopj 
l^an nan ns DnmDab>N yiotto mo *.-pa« nopj mpn nionbm 
nnyi .*pb>y D’opn nm -jnopj nap: 0 prn .’ax. :oono -pn jo 
.D nnjDa^N, raises ooko *.nnt»a aattno na «n nm vnsnn 
.mptwo mpano DnmDab’N vb>N boo '.na ’V nptpi to hem 
noa DiomDa 1 ™ vb>y ian .'nmDab’N m* pa dib’^b non ymn 
.bom niaaa *jVan ns map 1 ? 1x0 ib>am bx 300 wbj 
V aa bop mayo .DiomDab>N amn DiB*b ?3 b>aN »aa ’O’ nayn 21 
iBDNn .naiVon w~inb nia^on bz ins'? papnn!? ima'rn 
ntPN niaVan nd 3 by DinuDalrN ae»n ,ma^on ’t?a« bz v^n 
tan’^N na^n annrNa nann oyrt nx Dnn^DaVN -]nan smnpoa 

;innm oio’^e n'jon op lonVnn nrows mix. inumon m»o run npo’en nn« ’’nos u 
nri’i ki'diho oy innVna Dmioo^K mix ;npino ns^on r« rnp 1 ? inoVa ni’DiNB mix 

Mt>«T rn 

*.no ois’Vb "]^>on mix. irainon nio rmrn npo’cn in# •’nos t* 



O' mpan omiosVx rmVm nso 

yrm *.*p’ya aioa ntpyi *bx nxnni *ib„ rDrniDabx bx 
bx *ianb *ibn bann p non psxnn ,xxn vjb DnnDabx 
-pba naeno ’O’en bxi nxnn bx. :n’bx noxn idx Dix’B’bix 
.in»N by tP’xn bwob obiyn bo -pi o “j’bx ntpy n»x by 
bn tit onntp labn vra n»snn Voy ’xiai nno ’Dip nnyi 5 
onx’B’bix nobon on DiB’bs -jbon mxna ’nn .Dis’bs ibon 

.brn pt?na npann 

19 lDpan Dis’bs i^dh bn wm ’axbo ixa nbxn onann nnx 
omx iyi wm mbtp bn Dmaoabx mxna \nn .Don woo 
p 'njoabx "ion na ,no’p enmb nos lab. :on’bx noxn 10 
ox o p ib nn nbv Dis’bsb in onn D’o\ iDiB’bs "ibon 
i 1 ? nbu ne>xa nn .anr o’X’a nnbv nnn ntpx nnx nbunn 
nx uni ’axbo yiopa nn Vobiyb mb’ xb nbunnn ,p 
lain .nan byi moan by inyn nx D’x inonn Dmaoabx 

.omx xxion ba nx vbx nsDn Pirn bx o’axbon 15 

20 nxnonx ’box ’a Dis’bs “|bob nam nbxn onann ’nnx ’nn 
'nnaoabx xan nxnonx by ib’n ba nx DiB’bo *|iDxn .13 mo 
Dmaoabx nob nxnonx ’wx isaan nn’ ionbn .nonbob Dn’by 
naiy Dob oo’on onacan D’an ono Dmaoabx ainnn .vjbd idu’i 

.naioxnaa DiB’ba -|bon nnn 20 
n’m .nxniDixs 1001 nxnma pxa nnx "|bo n’n onn D’O’a 
nao no DiB’bo -|bob do pia nn oaox ,prm maa xinn -jbon 
ox .nabon Dnx’B’bix nx 'xmoixs non om onn .naisn 
o’an o’ehb *)iDxn DiB’bs "jboa nxmoxB nnon .Dmaoabx 
’a DiB’bo -|bon yiooa nn .xninpo pxa xian bna bm 25 
nxo baxnn axynn ,ixnx by xian u nnon nxniDixo yos 
Dmaoabx oy nbto ibn ba ’a oyo noa inxnpb xxn .iab bx 
DiB’bs ’boxi nxniDixo ’oax nn’ lonbn .ranx oy Dnbnb 
.Dub DiB’bs isny isn .nxniDixs ’box nob Dis’bs ’box isaan 


irpa’i rim *a«Vo maa dib’Vb ■j'jDn mix. inainan nto rmn npo'Bn m« '’naa i® 

•.oa’rn omioa^Ki con udo 



■avtpnn omaoaVK nnVin nso n’ 

1311? DixVip’l pn .DWIlDaVK ’3B^ Dl^lp’I ’B3« 1333’3 .n«0 

.wan n« nnn man imm nns Dinn3Dab>N *pnnn du 1 ? 
□nyn n« enann non'jon n« 'nnsDa^K -|Von n*3 ntMta ’nn 
a»n .nn’^>y mia^on imsi DiK^ipn ’eon Va v^n iyat?n 

.Vn 3 niaaa dib’^e Vn ammoa 1 ™ 5 
onnsDa^m nina ’a ntrrnn in®« ny !?ait< dib’Vb ns Nxon is 
na nN npn .'mJDaVx dn .onN’B’Vn int?N n« ttna non!?03 
dib’^b ns 1 ? omsDa^K Niaa nn .masiK’Vp notsn nnx b>’n 
.’ non’ro n’CNii rvnxs nn noo n p ,’3N. ii’Vn naan msV ninnem 
iaan nn« b>’k N3CD3 oen *?’dn nsnn ’33« ntpyw ’na nnyi 10 
-pV’sa p -\b nVir nntsBiN’Vp p. p^on noNn nan 1 ? 

“)i*7 on imonni 

3^nn n«o vVn nnn n«’D’!? nan n« 'nn3Da!?N yiotpa nn 
nn .innnn na nttw !?poa wann nan nana nN’D’ 1 ? by 
nxo i 1 ? nnn Dnn:D3 I ?« n&y n»« n« dib’^b “jVan nnna ns 
DiB’b’B -^on bnsn .na unm 'nmoa^N by pn lXDao apn 
«V yno .dib’Vb ^o. mnnsaaVN noKn .ito Vb: mm psV 
pmen '.-pnna manV nn« nsnm npyn ’a -|V na ?mpn 
dib’^b i^on anya D’O’V nn .nan n:y n^i dib’^b i^on 
l^on. n’Vtt no«n npaV 133 Dinn 3 DaV« vVfc p^n aat^o 1 ? bs: 20 
.otta im« «np^» pan nan ntn 13’3’N *a a« ym’ .dib’Vd 
nnyi .an«^ an« 10 a n^n i’bnV pa poy nans nV D30n 
? n»na n®K .onH’S’^iis ,’on “|nw«o ana n’»y ,’a« ’^n to mo« 
nmo ^y ntmi nnpn n^» 03 ?mn nana mtpy 1 ? mynn no 1 ? 
new by n’tpy aion ’a not<n by nnn ’a as ymn .nx’D’V 25 
’onn ’ViVi pma *pnm manV *p nna nna nsnm .insnn 
3in3 ’aa Dinn3Da l 7« ~|3n '.nna« r« ’3n:®n s'? nt?« ’«ma 
noN’i ian i’onn noa3 'nmoaVN nan ns dib’Vb yiot?a nn 

I^Dn oixVip'j oy sonVna onuo^M mix. insinsn nio nxtn npD’en mx ’’nsa a 

Mnnan 


mtjix^ip /n:: [morix’Vp u 



r inpan ormcoVx nnVin ido 

Niai anV ann man oosn loy *^n naaiDn bn ^>yi -|^>i 

.O’llB’^lB jnNa vena oy 

lV ann ixin by diiudb^n N 3 o "j^di DiN^ipi yarn 
DiN^ipi Niaa »ni .ioy nnb>n^ iaa ^na inNipb* nxi ino 
o. :idni dhudo^n bn Nipi diiiidsVn n:n ibtn mpon bn s 
romiDaVN jyi 'foiNa on^n^ ’^>n n«a ’a -\bi ’b noi nn« 
N^n. rmN^ipi iota '.Ninpoo dib’Vb i^d p oinjoa^ in. 
didn .dinVip’j nnN ’a ’nyi\ :diii 3 D 3 Vn idni 'V:n o nyi’ 
nyi’ nVh .-^’m "]ma naya *pVa mat? nVy’ Vni nwnn Vn 
no n. :ioni DiN^ipi jyi \ooii’ ’jbboi ^ibbi bnan dinh o 10 
’b un nnyi .*i’flo 1N2£ ’ ">pn inan by awnn dion ,mai 
naa, :ioni diiijdsVn pi '?nNrn jonh bn nxa yno ,noNn 
mays pi ,oy *ioyi iai -joy map^ 'b yn o pom nottn nyi’ 
nai ntt DiN^ipi *i^dh yiotto 01 \OBn mpo Vn -piNa 
,on nmioa ’a ?iaio in oV, :idni ino vbn ini divudoVn is 
.nVttn onaia naia vri '.no no pnna nsa piv wo on 
n^? ’a ,^od nna ,nr m np, :iota iudo^n isa pi’ pn’ 
nou nr bo ?mNia iaiV nma *iV n’n n^> yno .nao boo 1 ? 

by ’3. oiNbipib ioni nosna ns’ ntt bos DinoobNi 20 
mom on onbnb born oni .in’ nonbj urn ,’dni on mbt? 
miayb uV Dn”m 1’nom ~\b boiN in dni .miayb "|b lrni 
'.nrm nnN -jobbo p. :ioni oiNbipi pi '.umN Dmayi 
ami onuos^N dbo yoi .iyio mo in’ onbnb onm iauni 
DiNbipn .imp ib>n bo nN -jbon mB’bflb ibdi Ninpo bN 25 
Niai Ninpoo diiudbVn yoi ,yin nonbon mi .lbonb aer 
oy DiN^ipi di Niai .n^’nna i^hn ypn Nim non^on mpo ^>n 
noixyi nprn non^on nanni in’ mn^i nnxixna lypni .lV’n 

by nVijfi oion by asn omjosVH mis. .‘nainsn mo rmrn npo’cn in« ’’roa * 

'.no uim naamn 

'.oinjoaVK ’jsa pi’ ir« DwVip’i mis. inainan n«a ran npD’en im» ’’naa i» 



nnpnn mmioaVK rrnVin neo td 

Vim naiVm Vma mVa n”y sinn DiDn nmi .nma nns did 
V na ’Vaaai Vna nisV^Vaa moai nwp ,nsa ny nsn nsnaV 
itrsm .oVsncia sinn DiDn ddi .Dns ntpa ds’ a Vais nm sVi 
nisna on .rnnsai nxaa D’sxi’ mam D’nx iaai Viy iaa Vny 
vnayV vxn .vbv Vy nsa nann DiDn ’bv ns dib’Vb -|Van 5 
lDian’ nn’a ’a’m n’znsm ,od inis mayn Vna nns iDy ids 

.DiDn Vs VdSdV 

D’sn ’a mVna dib’Vb *]VaV nasj nVsn noann ons 
atsn’ hm id Vyi .inia ons miaVa Vy -pVa’ Dion by ddi’ nt?s 
inns -pVa’ nips D’sn ’D laanna imaVa sd 3 Vy naaV -|Van 10 

.mam nan n’n’ 

Dam mam ry n’n n:tt> nnpy Dan p DinniDaVs nrna ’nn 15 
nvn ’nn .Dann dVibiddos oBDa ’pa n’m lVn na Van Vim 
’nn .DiDn ns snn aan DiDn mpD Vy DinmDaVs mayn 
insDi ntps D’Vim on’ n’n ms 1 ?! Vna nnnsa miD mvna is 
"I’lsn DiDm .nnnsn iina vm ns dd’i msa nann .lVasaa 
DiDn n’Dna ’nn .vana by ynan vma wsn ns dd’i lnsim 
DinmDaVs nan .DinmDaVs nDa aan DinmDaVs »t -|inn msn 
Dion ^na by nnD’n in’ dd’i wan nnsn ns nnsn DiDn pm ns 
n’a’ ntssa inns DinmDaVs ns n’an dVboid DiDn rs .nma 20 

.misna mns ns aVan 

nisna ’nn .myn pina sm Dion by DinmDaVs aann 16 
nDDn D* 7 Boia Dion by aaniD DinmDaVs ns dib’Vb -|Vnn 
*.’ma ons -pVan ’a nasa ns ynr .DinmDaVs na. :nasn 
.mn nann 'b ntpyn 0 ’nyn’ nsra. :nasn DinmDaVs ]yn 25 
qVan nasn '.naanan Vs mVym non ’nay s: ntpy dids 
D’D nB nsa -|ay npi pm pn ,i’Vs ntpys nrn nann ns dj. 
ons nas Va nayi mans nsnpV sxi anr ’naa *iVs n’yansi 
I^Dn mss Vs onmoaVs yarn '."pann ns n’Vxn rsi ”|’Vs 


-pon Vn nrao Dion *rnJD o’tJKn mix, :,ran:n mo nutn npD'tn inn *T33 r 

'.did’Vd 



id 'inpan onnoa^x nnVin ido 

iion mays 'mo mayV dib’^s -^on aiam na 'b maxi 
-\abx ’3 ’mm D3D« *]maiyi qmi33 ’nanN, :’33 Dimaa^ 
’31’yi ,noVa. HDX’l 1B’3DN3 ]y’l V’mBTl ’dVxB D3’K imoni 
3313 133 mir wovn ipn nxn ’3x '3 "joy a’3i33 dib’^b -|^>an 3 !? 

MnN 5 

13 n«m 33i3n nr ,’3N, :ibk’i man yatsm a’apn anmoaVKi 

!?n ’ay nun. :ib’ 3 bn 3 ibn’i ‘vbx lmtonV ^ain dn ?d’obo 
■? mon -|N’n yinn. :dhi 3 D 3 Vn idn’i '.-j’Vk mmsi nyb> pna 
nyi^ «in ^?ii 3 nan. :dhi 3 D 3 Vn idn’i \p ,’33. :ib\jb 3 ibki 
: om 3 D 3 V«!? lB’satu ioni '.man -p'jN ym “|N’m inv’n pr 10 
iB’ 3 as 3 mi p nn« ’mi Vi’me’ Nim ’V »’ nn« ]3 ,D’y 3 n ’ 33 . 
inu’i .nnx Dm 3 D 3 V« *^’i .n^’b my 1 ? pna *]V’i ba’nn ]a 
ion’i .nainn mp nn’n new nns ndi 3 nsp iy an’ 3 » 
*ib>« nn« 3313 nmi D’aan ’33133 Ban ,diti 3 D 3 ^k ’33. :ib’ 3 bn 3 
aanai '.n«a mi? D’av 33131 maa iN’Vipia 33131 m«a np 15 

,«ai3n *iin3 m^’B’i mxn^’i diii3D3^n v^n tm D’33i33 ib’3bn3 

maiVyn nyi 1 ? -jsi^-i yna ?ny*r nn ,pr man *p. nax’i 
*^>n ,’3xnp ~im bs ’nym. natn ib’3bn 3 pi '?nn’^’D3i D’aan 
*?’3« ”|33 na«3. :Dim3D3 , ?« naan \’3nn’ ’33 0 -|’V« ’max 
’mi '.nxx’ ’x^nai nns ’33 na«3. :ii3D3Vn iB’3BN3 inm 20 
,i’3« by diii3D3^n ’am 11033 nban anain ib’3bn3 iiono 
D iii3D3 l ?« innp’i .na iNJta i’Vn laipnnai nan mi 
din’B’^in na’pan msia ’mi 3a’nn ’jn inx’3’1 iaaa by ma’cm 
*?may no. :io«m pyxm ib’3bn3 *113 n« Kern n33 Dm3D3^>« n« 
laxm *?i 3 i 3 £i l 7 vVn -psy mao -j’Ni ,’bn. :diii 3 D 3 ^n jy’i 25 

Vt5>B33i ’3i2ciB n’n t<b. :naVan 

14 dib’^b “|Van n!?tP’i s’lsiaispo ia mn Dnn d’0’3 

lo’ana m2 ib’jdmi i»Vpd omwaVn mix. insinsn nio rmn npD’sn nn« ’’roa 2# 

Mdn V« war by mm wenn D’D»n ’aaiaa 


nmKi :’'naa (lnmni » 



anpan orvnoaVx nnVin ido m 

px b« nmpi ~piD nn« “pboa -pba nbr nn« nb’ ,-ibon 

’.nbiyn ba aiD’ innbiD 

lyam nnbn nabom .nnbb nabon m* labon p nn« ma 9 
m’bn. :rbN naani lsaDNi nasb Ninpb nnim nnbn h’s n’b« 
inabon bn now nnammNa a®n lBaor ’.anrnN nn’bn ’txi » 
’.®D®n naa un ®3 niniDm ’3 nuya *p®io mpaa ayo ’Dip. 

id«’i ]3 nnK ’n’i .ninan D’Tsm ayo mm nabon Dpm 
p«b nbm b»iB33 ma .p nbm ayo nabon awm •.■pipoa ’a®. 

1m D’D®n id niK^BJi mbm maim nwyni D’pnai pun ®ynm 

.n’D®n p naa iti -pn ’nn ovn nnpi .obiyn baa 10 
b« *]bn ibnannai nND ny bnann nbm man ”|Von anna 10 
nbm nt ’a ma®m na®noa m’by ,’mm. m’btt notm nabon 
ma®n max .aoo nbu «b ’a anya bairn «bi obiyb bar «b 
i:n®j n®m n’nBinm nm«n ibm m’Nn aiaya mbs p nbn ’a 
manm path nn« nN®’® ’aa nym bar® mxn djd« .niaiD’n « 

.DinnwabN id® dn Napa ’.aa idd 
. lmanN -|bon mayi *ibon nay oy ayj nymi p nn« ’na 11 
moai DiB’bs -|bDn moaa nn nb imoa .DinnmabN Dbm 
mbm ia’yi nnNn ®tn aywa i®«a ay’®i .DnN’D’biN nabon 
D’an vr®i ma« a®m am® nn«n ’a moaa nn® or«i mn’Koi 20 
nm aiobb a®in a®«a ma .nman nrn pma ipmi asm awa 
.naai aio’ba am« nxw nmi D’a’obnn Dy nanno 
.onbnb nobnoi ioxy rmo nm m® na®y oa® p inrna ma 12 
nmaa ma .n®iy nm mn v®asi von m® D’®iy 1m n®Na 
aa. :vb« noNa a«D vrya a®ain maian ma DiB’bD "ibon 25 
nanno -pn® masa won -panyi -pmmaj mans .DiaamabN 
ay iNam -]bon man nn nabon yio®a ma ’.monai Dbxa ’b« 
pami noun ’b am. :i’bn noNm isaNDNib «apm nb®m .a«o 


ipw bs nnnn AumiimV isod i^Dn mis. inaiian nio nmn npD'un -in* ’V133 a 

•.imp 

•.nsVon >3sV to iVoni nbinn cmiDsVn mis. insinsn nns n«rn npo'rn -in« ,- n33 n 



r nnpnn omaoaVK nnVin -ido 

D’nyn ensnn onns oo^a ®u 3 'i asm nma mm naVen |B 
\naiy oob vnnn D’ayn *?a a»n nnran ny ViBran 

6 ^a^n vensi vn» bib nix DiB’b’B ^an n^xn onann nnx 
vanx ny an 1 ?’! ib”n ay xxn .vanx *?y nan^ab> nxxV i^’n 
nxn nan^an paiya invna rrm .naiy db^> vnnn DD’t£>n onxvi 5 

.vanx ^a mm vjbV "|^in nnx pn 
Vx xian .xmnpa my bn ku'i ^nn ]B dib’^b “|^an yon 
p»na npEnn npann *^an nDsnn .vjb^ nj^an xiam nnna ^a’n 
,*iaxy mDD 'ob ,naam na’yj .’nainx. :mb>x naxn Vim 
npnna »a natrx nb max ?me>y m®x !?y napx ?Dnx’B’!?ix 10 
nt?x bo rn^na ’mxn ’3 maya onx ]B xh m^x ]a ybn nnpn 

".naixa ybn nan!? ^?aix nb pV .mtpy 

7 nan!?an nt® boi ^ax^ oin^it® bx omit® ixun nma nPBnn 

.nnay n’men D’Vaix vn D’ttnBm 

pyin -]!?in pan mana pVpnaa dib’^b !?a’na lsnaxa * 7 yn 15 
ny pnn can .na^am “I’ran oy D’Vaixn bo ninn .*iyr Vnna 
,’ax nrxn nr. n^an naxn .npenn lp’na ioxn Dt®n na^an 
wxn pann nr ’a .’cmsi n® ,oa’b>x naix nai .na*?an Dnx’fl’hx 
Mvanx ^a mm ns 1 ? -]Vin mm ’anx ay nanVaa ’nvna nx 

8 nnna aem m.n dib’Vb "|^am mayia D’B’V p ’nnx ’nn 20 
nnx nx’a ntpyni .i^an ’ana pa 3 Emi nnx *py xian uatpa 
-)!?in n’.n ernm pp nnx B>m maa xxn natpni pnxV nx’an bism 
wxn at® ntpxa ’nn .mwxnaa naina Daanb> nxun a’ 3 D aaiDi 
nnnn ‘j.nan nrn ntpyan nx "|^an nxn nt®xa ’.nn .nai nx’aa 
xian .nnnn iVixmxx msV xnp^? in mxa ny nbim nnnn 25 
xv nwx tsrmm nmaer nx’an nx "j^an mxnn msV iVixmxx 
’Jinx. :naxn .l^ixmxx jyn .mnp nt®x bo nx vVx nsDn naaa 

run j’jnm dis’^b iVon mis. inainan nio rmin npD'sn nn« ’’nsa « 
rnin D’VaiN D’ensni na^Dni iVon mis. inainrn n«a riHtn npo’Bn m« ’’naa i» 

•.naVon rtw prn «a pinni onop 


D moon nsna [n .X I’Vpaoa i« 



'jnpnn oimaoaVK nnVin nco a- 

man yisnn ntPN nya .mm atam. nowm nabmn jym *.m« 
mxm '. 3 N 1 ? ii? nmn nosa niDaV ^am nr oni Varna moym 
dd iy’xn .naaem nnna Dips vVn inr nsw nmay Vn nabrnn 
ttmaV Vmnn ib’jdnji myn mn .naVon ntaa Vam nnt* odd 
D aan naVon ntao Vn "|Vn .pan 1 ? "janai nanem D’aDtsm nanVaa a 
ayiac’ ncjDD izaipa mn .Ninn nV’Va noy aaen npann nnmaa 
nVv nt£w nmsa ]inn nmn .naVn. :n’V« nam naaa by it det 
naaiiro DnN’E’ViN naVon nnam "ja '.din nsV Vbet nV "po 
opn npaa mn .pea mVn ay nnaatp nvn awnm m« oy 
m«w naVom .Vamn p m lym nano pn mana ib’JBNS io 
jrnnn p nimnn 1 ? naaa nnas new pm y*ana mn .mn nana 
dib’Vb "i^on idn’ no. :vVn no«m lsncato nnsV N’anV nixm 
’a warn Vn ,naVD, mam ib’jdnj ]yn '?Vmn p laiera noo 
Van nVi ’nsnn new VaVi nryV -]b nm’ maya mbw 
’man norm ’a ’prnnn pV .nyn *yVy nanV dib’Vb “iVon i& 

,n’y b pna Vn "|Vn Vamn p iB’aNtH nx’ nVrrn omann nns 
tsmVVi emaV Vmnm ’□’ *?ay cnsnn .ism npn inDnan atpy npn 
oiVna pox mV«n ntnn’tp maya D’Btton naaVna pom atpyn 

.dib’Vb i^nn Vn so 

new ]io« mVrm mVna dib’Vb ^Von Vn nma nV’Va mn 5 
nnn lan. :nai« nmi mew DnN’B’Vw naVan Dy aaier nm 
mnNi '.vbn dib’Vb nw *pw nns’ nhr ntrr« nyam ]a nnVm 
nyaan nmnai anr nns nyaa na'aon pma n«n nm aa^an 
mn .nn« 1’aDi E>Bt£m "j^nm nms osn na nnn nns ]a« nnm so 
[□Dip—1 i!?iN’niNN nsV «np^» in inaDO dib’^b “I’rnn y’pna 
l^nn vV« nBDn -^zan nsV i^iKmiKK Kian .mnn “|Von n« 
mn«. :r^N nD«n i^nn n« i^i«mi«K ]yn .n«n new m'ann n« 
mV«n ]D on ’a nn« ]□ n^? aao« nnn *inD« ’a no«a yn ,-^Dn 
n^>v n^« nVm ’a ,Damns na DDDn "|Vnoi nm«n D«m .pa« 30 

‘.na^Dn os ooin fjnV isnj -i»x w’jdkj mis. rnamon nio owtri npcrm inn •’noo i» 



X' 'lanpan oamaoaVx nanVin idd 

naK yaen o’tko onaaa nya» naoo Kxan po nnK nan nns 
ann mx^en Dn’S’bnK naKna nn .na 1 ? naaa nya» naaa n’atpo 
nacn ’V naoK ,’ 3 Knn 2 > no !?a j’okkp *iaaan dk ,paK. :noKna 
nnoKo asn’BKa yaoeo nn '.dis’Vb -j^Dn n!?ia new nyena nana 
nyen oana nacn n’^K noK’a *]ao’ana naa’aaoac’Kn naK^oa aatrnn 5 
na'jon *?k noKn inos^o nK ao’Vena nn .dib’Vb “|Von nnbnn 
’^>k nan. :nab>Dn noKna \K 3 ’Vkp ,nnK nan yaotr^ “jaiacn dk. 
"|Von aaoa onDiN myotp ’a oaB’Vs i^on pa noo nn’ no 
noKn iB’a’DNa pn *.nnn« new npn ’ 3 ’tsna’ ^>nn p dib’Vb 
ono ^poa 1 ? oaoK .way o”n’OK oa’Ka on onra .naVo. rn’^K 10 
noKna \n 3 aK>Knaa nt?K^ ab *]np’ qaD qaoa on* oyoa K^a nn’ 
:noK’a asn’DKa ]yn \noKn ’V nana ‘ps’? naannK ,paK. anaVon 
'?’naK aasn new naV« Kan ’o. aa’^x noKna Vpy aat?’ D”n!?Kn ]D. 
n’tpyn ’k^b «ana nona Kana bnnan ]aoK aoer. noK’a asn’DKa pn 
•pan Kaa’ ’a .aoVxa anaon n’ynan. :vbn noKna '.n’EOKn 15 
’yxoK d 3 ok ipr aaa’Ka nana aaa’K. noK’a afln’OKa ]yn ".“pana’aa 
ana«aa an*nn oaVnaa .pb aapn bmy nnp aV pn onra Kan 
naoa k^> don nann on. ana^on noKna '.-joy aap’ oa’mn 
'.nab>« naoa on ’a "|’ 3 bV n^BnK nnn naoaa K’aa 
'.oa*?^ 1 ? noy. :n’b>K noK’a na'ron ’as n«o asnoKa Kxn 20 
trnVn eman .anernan apy npn nann oapo ^>k npV pno -j^n 
n^* 7 a nn .nns*? nso nPK nK naVon DnK’B’VaK n«nn po*? 
aaaapaa ,noy aaat? n’n n»K yiON naV« m^na nabon n«nna 
'•inasn na*?Nn p nnn .naVon ’naanK. anox noy 
4 nop npan nnaoewa nn .n«o not^na nnatzo na^on fpna 25 
noNna asnoNa nns 1 ? naan .asnowa nns!? K’anV naasna nnooo 
ok. anoKn asnoKa ]yn .nn«n DaVna -im bs a^» nsDna a’!?K 
nD«n nan -pa .moK nna’ nann -jKnK “j^ana Dapo ’V inn 
naona nKnn’ *ia nnKa ]nn naona na^Kn nr "|’Vk Kaa’ yny ’a 


'.naVon ’»V rn:o ib’jbrj mix. :nainan nna rnm npo’en tnK **naa i» 



nnpan on-noaVx nnVin noo ’ 

attm nxnnpa nine xian D'ixd manna nm 3xa ons 
.ins'? ibnnn tmx bsb remn nnyi ay nsV naia m^a 
id^’i nnsaa lB’raxj »ena ’3 onxa ’e>:x mxna mn 
ismax: irabm mn. mos’i .*ina wv nt?x DnmVx ns 1 ? pnnn 1 ? 
ismax:. ton’Vx naxn *vnc? pn *.3 n’n no uym x^i a» x 1 ? 6 
.nanVaV na’^y ixn’ ntt>x anx ’twx nsa d’-ixdd mn aaa^a 
rx'ma xx’ nax iaa Da3x ait®’ D’an n’a’bn oa’^y "i^a’ qdVdi 
naxa onxa ’box ie>yn '.nnay 1 ? oa 1 ? vnn na’anxa nay’Bin 
nan nx nasan 3n by lanan isn’axj db by mm® pxa nnx 

.naia m^a xmnpaa lsmaxi mayn .any na>« onn^x 10 
l^an Varna ib’J’bxj Vyn iVm ay die’Vb -|Van nvna mn 2 
na ibbj npan nmnm na’ym na’ nmxna mn .naVan mxnV 
mnnB’i dtb’Vix naVan Vx anpnn .pBnn p 13V 'pBi ayaai 
iym Vnnrm. :nmx xnpV pan *.naVan ,-|y’Bi’ naxn 
Vx ib’I’bxj ran \aBi xn nt^a .oianm pix. :i’Vx naxm naVan u 
lB’j’axn ]yn 'fnnxaa nnxn. naxm naVan inVxBm .naVan 
nx ’a xm naxi nnan nxn man ,naVa. naxn naVan Vx 
Vip omaai maiVn onnis a’aan d’bix db b’ nBX D’nxaa 
’pa nxi .anVun p mVran onaixi mnnonn D’ymn msiy 
Vnnax nBX Va by paai xm laa ynv nxi onnyn lV’xa Dam so 
nx naVan yiaBa mn 3 m pBna naVan nsa ismax: aan 
“P’ana naa nat®n na. :vVx naxm n’Vx D’an ’a nmxnai man 
’a D’mVxn p o’xj nnax nx nan. naxn lB’i’DXi pn *?’Vx 
’.an’B’Vix naVan nsa omo m”n nBX ’Vx nax D’mVxn 
mamya nBm mmV ipma xsm nVxn onann inana mn 3 
on® o’pipn vn pBxnn Vx .mnn nvbv Dna B’ nBX anrai ^oaa 
la nnxi .nmm BaBn ’B’VBai ,nvn n»y ont® nt®ai ,mVia nay 

ruVi o’nVuD wpn ibki nyn idtek: nnx, insinsn n»a nmn npcrn nn» >'33 > 

■.p 1 ? nn 

naxD nun nn’riVu >»V o’anno onxD ’»» jnw. inainrn n «3 nun npD'on nn» ’’33 10 

Metdkj 


)!>’! :’T 33 npni n 



vnpan onuoDbx rrrbm iso 


i 

[DannaaaVx JXDani 

1 aVnaana an ’Vaa aVaDa pnxn nnnaa aann new nnaca ’Dora 
aVnan ,0’aaaan naVaa nx aaan on .nnaax nxr ,D’aan npna 
.□DDp naxVaa onxmn x’a nnrya Dnaan nx Van naa’ VaV 
naana ’pa ,nyna pana am nn ’a oaVa aomaxa Vy anoDD 
’a aV naan Dan nn .omapn naxVaa naaVaa... naanaaxxn s 
aon’axaa ,naa anx Vna nanVaV a’Vy xaa’ ana ^Va xnDannnx 
nnx Vx wa'i na^> aomaxa "|Vn ... was ’aax nx nnayVa yaaa 
ama npn .amaa ’a anax xVan naana pn?a npn aVan nnna 
anaxa nxna ann... omDp naVa nanV »m Vya naana naa 

.anaaa mown nanx D’an xaVa pnta 10 
Dno naanaa axa:: naa ona aemaxa an;n onn D'B’a 
n»a nnx aon’axa noV xaan .Dnaaa Vy naayV Dnax ms’i 
T^y xaa’ ana "|Va xnaannnx nan ! aaaan aomaxa. :a’Vx naxn 
aomaxa yaaaa \.. ana ona pana an ayi naa Vna nanVaV 
n "jnan ’Vx nnan xas naa xV.... :aV naxa pnx man nx is 
ox ’a Vn ana nnaaan px ’a nym xVn .aaV ina xm ama ax 
Vx Dyo my naan nan ay nan 1 ? aemaxa naVaa nn \aV paaxa 
]mx Dan naaap nanx aaaa ayn aan npn nnna nniann Vann 
VanDn anDn moa Va naa ima ?nxn .D’aaa ’a xVan pnraa 
ansa ’V’Vx nx xnn anVVa anaV Vnn .nxa Vaa pnran lmxa 20 
aaxn nx nVan nm vnaa nx *pVnn .ananan nanx nx D’Vaan 
D’nnan D’Van nx naa xaaaV Vaa’ nax Vaa anr my npn lapr nxi 
nnaa nnan .a'aapn naxVaV ax... naanaaxxn naxVaV 
mayn ... aa naa aaVn .aaaV aaDa DamaVo Vx aan Dnsaa 

.nsa nnon noy ,* mw iyi jtoa mum » 

D 




-anpan ovnaoa^K nnVin nco n 

Hilka, A., Der altfranzosische Vrosa-Alexanderromm (Halle, =*H 
1920). 

.b’NnmynyV bw mnnca .d’bidi^’bh 'tdid tbd-d 

•Tam ,]”Dt DiiBpaniD 

^Nntaayny 1 ? ^ mnnan D’BiDi^’Bn ’tdid tbdbM- 3 

.243 ,210 ,43 pJ’D ’*3 V’3Ka 

^NnmynyV bv mnnoa a’Bioi^’Bn ’tdid tbdb Br.-n 

.19 Saraval ,lN^Dn3 ’*3 V’3Ba 

^NnaaynyV bw mnnoa D’BiDi^’Bn »tdid -ibdjP-d 

.894 Dn«B ’*3 ^’3103 

, Nanai anas:’: bv riNsim .naitaao mnno ,iib’di ’-3 
.0913-1896) a'ym-rain awuma 

mnno by nDDnan <1544) e>*t .nN’ara’i mnno .jib’di’-d 

• NBEnp 

.nB1NB3E) 1087 'DD ’D1T H ’’33 np’anan-l 

Eusebius, Chronkon, II, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, DV3D3N-X 
XIX, (1857). 

.nBDin-i j 


.niantpn-t ) 


.rmnDianap- i 



narn uopo 1 ? e»n«aKn 

’raxVn naun ay nayn aapan ^a *x p^n nx lrianaa 
mna 1 ? niaipa nnaa pm!? mxo xp 1 ?’m y^nyirx Va nnnnaa 
'« pVna nnx yapa .pyn man nx nsa 1 ? hd mrax^n xanaa 
tddd xaiam anmaaVx^ a’^Biaanx bv ianaa nx !?’aan 
bv 'x pbnb myna 55 nnyn py> D’Biai^’Bn ’naia 
Dn’!?ya anan nm-unaa nuia mxnaiia inna o^jjxn ainnn 
1*73 aaiaan 'a pbr\2 p iaa .^xnaiyiiy 1 ? bv nnmnan naaiaa 
■’anaanuiamxnauamna □’bidiV’ an ’naia ibd by 
naa uaian ') p^na .nr nsa bv ^'jn nnnnan bv anan n\n 
nxxain npnnana ,iib’bi’ nsaa npnnana nixnau naa 
bv jipmnanai .nanxsaa ios 7 'db ’Dn n T-anaa 

.avaaax 

.maaana u^a nmnan ’ip 1 ? nm anaa maipan ]a aaaa 
xmp!? mry!? na ’I’a^n mpan na’ by maaann nx waVan 
-p-anaa jiaxnn *pn aa m nnx aipaa .pyn *pan nx j’anb> 
nx .’ 3 ’a^n mpan bv paxnn ^’yaa xxam nain!? a’xnan mVa 
.’Vaxm nayn aDpan imV ennaa uaaani uann nrn nainn 
^pyaa pVm 108 ,107 a’B’ya 1 ? a’xnan nainn aaai Ban aipaa 
pix uajam ninflis iray nrn nmnn p .’ra^n mpan bw 109 

,’^ 33 xm nayn aapan -pnb onaiaa 
mian xanaa innaa aipa Vaa .aapan bw uVa mnnaa 
nayn nmnan *?a xanBn nx naan nayn nmnan bv ira 
uVa mnnaa uajana xanBna aipa Vaa aa pi .axnxsxa 
13 innaa mpan nx u”:: .a’nasx nmpa naa paa nnnaa 
:axnxsxa ana uaanana a’jo’an an n^xi .axnxsxa 

maixVn nnsaa a’nayn ’*a papa 750 'aa .anxs ’"a-fl 

.u^a npnan xau .anxsa 

Zingerle, O., Die Quellen zum Alexander des Rudolf von Ems,= 2£ 
Germamstische Abhandlungen, IV (Breslau, 1885). 
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